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SUMMARY. 


R 


ICE  and  grain  crop  production  during  1950/51  improved  over  that  of  the  preceding  crop  year,  and  1950  pro¬ 
duction  of  fibres  including  raw  cotton,  jute,  abaca,  and  silk  similarly  increased  over  production  in  1949. 


During  the  first  half  of  1951  there  was  a  decline  of  production  in  fin  and  rubber,  but  an  increase  in  the 
output  of  petroleum  and  iron  ore.  Production  of  coal  and  electricity  rose  notably.  In  industrial  production  there 
were  rises  in  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  cement  and  cotton  textiles  in  several  countries  particularly  India  and  Japan. 

In  international  trade  the  strong  world  demand  for  raw  materials  of  the  region  and  consequent  rise  in  their 
prices  have  diminished  in  intensity  since  March  1951,  and  the  balances  of  trade  have  become  less  favourable  in  many 
countries  because  of  a  decrease  in  exports  and  an  increase  in  imports.  Exports  declined  because  of  a  fall  in  export 
prices,  especially  of  rubber,  tin,  copra  and  coconut  oil,  through  a  variety  of  reasons  such  as  the  stoppage  of  stock¬ 
piling  of  tin  by  the  United  States,  application  of  destinational  control  of  exports  especially  to  the  mainland  of 
China,  and  possibly  the  desire,  as  in  the  case  of  India,  to  conserve  exports  for  domestic  use.  Imports  increased 
owing  to  relaxation  of  restrictions,  which  was  made  possible  by  the  accumulation  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  the 
desire  of  countries  to  acquire  supplies  before  the  full  effects  of  rising  prices,  future  shortages  and  shipping  diffi¬ 
culties  were  felt.  Meantime,  prices  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  increa.sed  by 
approximately  20  per  cent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1951,  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1950  (i.e.  the  half  year 
before  the  Korean  war).  Consequently  the  terms  of  trade  in  several  countries  have  become  less  favourable  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  accumulated  foreign  exchange  has  been  reduced.  The  effect  of  worldwide  rearmament  on 
the  economic  development  of  countries  in  the  region  has  thus  been  increasingly  felt  by  countries  in  the  region 
through  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  developmental  goods.  The  imports  of  development  goods  at  constant  prices 
showed  a  decline  during  the  year  July  1950  to  June  1951,  about  50  per  cent  less  than  in  the  year  1919  from  the 
United  States  and  30  per  cent  less  from  the  Unked  Kingdom. 

The  inflationary  tendency  noted  during  the  first  half  of  1951  in  most  countries  of  the  region,  especially  China 
(Taiwan),  the  .Associated  States  of  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Japan,  continued,  despite  a  slight  decline  in 
prices  of  some  commodities  such  as  tin  and  rubber  in  countries  of  South-East  Asia.  The  rise  in  prices  was  not 
uniform  and  generally  speaking  there  was  a  greater  rise  in  the  prices  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  producers' 
goods  than  of  consumers'  goods.  The  factors  affecting  price  rises  include  high  prices  of  internationally  traded 
commodities,  accumulation  of  export  surpluses,  and  the  associated  monetary  expansion.  To  meet  the  price  rise 
control  measures  were  applied.  Fiscal  measures  include  raising  or  introduction  of  export  duties,  especially  in  raw 
material  exporting  countries  and  Irulia,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  purcha.se  of  foreign  exchange  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  an  increase  of  income  and  profit  taxes  in  C.eylon.  and  a  sales  tax  on  luxuries  in  Pakistan.  Government  boruls 
were  also  issued  to  combat  inflation  in  Burma.  Geyton  and  Thailand.  Subsidies  were  used  in  Ceylon  and  Irulia. 
Price  control  and  rationing  were  stiffened  in  Korth  Borneo,  Burma.  Ceylon,  Pakistan  and  Irulia  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  the  Philippines  and  Thailand.  In  Japan,  however,  there  was  decontrol  of  prices  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  disparity  between  internal  and  external  prices  tvhich  teas  hampering  production. 


PRODUCTION 

Food  ^ 

Rice  production  in  the  ECAFE  region  in  the 
1950/51  crop  year  was  estimated  to  be  slightly  higher 
than  in  1949/50  and  to  Iiave  just  about  reached  the 
prewar  level.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation 
estimated  that  the  total  crop  in  the  region  amounted  to 
about  130  million  tons,  but  this  was  produced  from  a 
planted  area  of  about  83  million  hectares,  which  is  8 
per  cent  larger  than  before  the  war.  Thus  there  has  been 
a  very  appreciable  decline  in  productivity. 

On  the  mainland  of  China  it  was  reported  that 
production  had  more  than  regained  the  level  of  1948/49, 
after  the  widespread  crop  failures  of  1949/50.  In 

1.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Report  on  Food  and  Agri'-iiil'i- 
ral  conditions  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  November,  1951  lE/CN. 
11/320). 


Taiwan  botli  production  and  acreage  reached  record 
high  levels.  The  Philippine  crop  was  also  the  highest 
on  record.  There  was  a  slight  rise  in  production  in 
Pakistan,  and  Indonesian  production  was  back  to  about 
the  prewar  level. 

The  chief  exporting  countries  of  the  region,  other 
than  Indochina,  viz.  Burma  and  Thailand,  increased 
their  production  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
though  Burmese  production  was  still  very  far  below  the 
prewar  level.  In  Indochina  there  was  a  fall  in  production 
owing  to  a  curtailment  of  the  acreage  under  rice  because 
of  political  conditions. 

Other  countries  in  which  production  declined 
were  Ceylon,  India,  south  Korea  and  Malaya,  mainly 
because  of  adverse  weather  conditions.  In  India,  in 
particular,  unfavourable  conditions  at  sowing  time 


reduced  tlic  acreage  planted.  Ihere  was  a  prolonged 
drought  in  Bihar,  the  norlh-ea-t  monsoons  again  failed 
in  Madras,  and  in  Assam  the  crop  was  affected  by  an 
cartlujuakc  and  suhse<iuent  floods. 

llevised  estimates  h)r  1950  of  the  production  in  the 
ECAFE  region  and  Jajtan  of  grains  other  than  rice  show 
an  increase  over  1919  of  live  to  ten  i>er  cent,  and 
preliminary  reports  from  the  major  jiroducers,  viz. 
China.  India.  Pakistan  and  Japan,  suggest  that  total 
output  h»r  1951  will  be  still  higher.  Although  wheat 
production  in  Pakistan  may  be  slightly  lower  this  year, 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  sur|)lus  of  more  than 
200,000  tons  for  export. 

In  japan  rice  production  in  19.50  51  amounted  to 
12  million  tons,  m  Inch  was  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  crop  year  and  over  -1  per  cent  above  the 
prewar  level.  The  1951  crops  of  other  grains  are 
expected  to  be  maintained  at  their  recent  high  level. 

.\  larger  amount  of  rice  was  becoming  available 
for  export  from  the  sur|)lus  area  of  South-East  Asia. 
More  settled  c«mditions  in  the  Burmese  countrywide  and 
a  conse(|uent  improvement  in  transport  facilities  made 
it  possible  to  increase  Burmese  rice  exports  substantially 
during  the  first  half  of  1951  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  19.50.  when  exports  were  abnormally  low. 
Exports  from  Indochina  were  also  considerably  higher, 
in  spite  of  the  fall  in  production  in  that  country. 
In  both  cases,  however,  exports  were  much  below’  the 
prewar  level.  The  increase  in  export  availability  is  much 
more  than  offset  by  increased  demand  from  India  and 
Japan.  Despite  good  crops  Japan  projioses  to  import 
3.8  million  tons  of  foodgrains  in  1951.  of  which  about 
one-fourth  is  expected  to  come  from  the  rice-exporting 
countries  of  South-East  Asia. 

In  India,  though  the  position  in  Bihar  and  Madras 
remained  precarious,  the  food  situation  was  becoming 
slightly  easier,  because  of  the  arrival  of  grains  from 
abroad.  The  threat  of  famine  which  had  arisen  in  India 
was  due  to  a  series  of  natural  calamities.  Since  Partition 
the  Government  has  directed  its  efforts  towards  attaining 
self-sufficiency  in  food,  while,  at  the  same  time,  increas¬ 
ing  production  of  jute  and  cotton.  This  policy  was 
largely  dictated  by  financial  necessity.  It  has  met  with 
some  success,  but  no  large  stocks  of  foodstuffs  could  be 
built  up  as  a  reserve  against  crop  failures.  With  a 
population  which  is  estimated  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  some  4  million  a  year,  the  poor  crops  in  19.50.  and 
particularly  a  decline  in  the  1950^51  rice  crop,  which 
was  about  9  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  previous 
throe  vears.  ]>rought  about,  n  grave  situation,  whieh 


could  only  be  remedied  by  large  imports  of  foodstuffs. 
In  June  the  first  shijmients  of  grains  were  made  to  India 
under  the  terms  of  the  S190  million  United  States  loan. 
Shipments  of  grains  to  India  were  also  made  from 
-\ustralia,  Burma.  Canada,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Imports  of  food  into  India  from  1  January  to  4  July 
were  reported  as  2,150.000  tons,  including  1,370,000 
tons  of  wheat.  10,000  tons  of  flour,  422.000  tons  of  rice, 
and  348, (XlO  tons  of  milo.  Imports  of  rice  in  1951  are 
expected  to  reach  over  one  million  tons.  The  inijiorts 
have  enabled  the  Government  to  build  up  stocks 
sufficient  to  meet  ration  ret|uiiements  for  two  months. 
By  June  the  situation  had  improved  sufficiently  for  the 
Government  to  be  able  to  restore  to  twelve  ounces  the 
daily  ration  for  adults,  whieh  had  been  cut  to  nine 
ounces,  in  all  states  where  stocks  had  reached  a  certain 
minimum  level. 

Raw  Maierials. 

Rubber  production  in  the  first  half  of  1951,  though 
17  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1950,  was  6  per  cent  less  than  in  the  |)receding  half-year. 
Indonesian  production  continued  to  rise  but  the  increa'<c 
was  more  than  offset  by  a  sliarp  fall  in  Malayan  produc¬ 
tion. 

Production  of  raw  cotton,  a  world  shortage  of  which 
had  developed,  showed  considerable  improvement  in 
countries  of  the  region.  In  the  mainland  of  China, 
production  was  reported  to  have  increased  from  370,000 
tons  in  1949  50  to  540.000  ton«  in  1950  51.  This 
reported  extraordinary  increase  may  reflect  the  very 
meagre  crop  of  the  preceding  year  when  conditions  were 
disturbed  by  military  operations.  In  India  jnoduction 
during  the  1950  51  season  amounted  to  about  580.000 
tons,  an  increase  of  about  11  jier  cent  over  the  previous 
season’s  production.  In  Pakistan.  |)roduction  was  also 
estimated  to  have  increased  by  about  14  jier  cent,  from 
221.(X)0  to  2.53.000  tons.  The  final  estimate  of  the 
Burmese  cotton  cro])  for  1950 '51  was  7.700  tons,  as 
against  an  actual  production  of  6.900  tons  for  1949^50. 
In  Ceylon  the  Government  wa*  continuing  its  efforts  to 
promote  the  growing  of  cotton  as  a  rotation  crop  in  the 
dry  zone. 

The  prospects  for  the  jute  crop  in  Pakistan  were 
reported  to  be  favourable  and  an  increase  in  production 
of  about  .30  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year  was 
expected.  In  India  the  final  estimate  of  jute  production 
in  19.50  was  .597.000  tons,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  In  the  Philippines  abaca  production 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1951  wa«  65  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1950. 


Production  of  raw  silk  in  Jupun  uas  expected  to 
increase  by  20  per  ce>it  and  «leinaiul  wa-  exjiected  to 
remain  at  a  liijrb  level.  The  .Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  reported  to  be  planning  to  rai*e  production 
by  about  .50  per  cent  by  1055. 

Production  of  tin  in  concentrates  in  tlie  region 
during  the  first  half  of  1051  deereased  by  5  per  cent  in 
comparison  with  the  }>revious  half-year  ami  by  3  per 
cent  in  comparison  with  the  first  half  of  10.50.  There 
was  a  fall  in  jiroduction  in  both  the  major  producing 
countries,  viz.  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  and  the  percentage 
decreases  in  each  case,  in  comparison  with  the  two 
preceding  half-years,  were  roughly  the  same  as  the 
decreases  in  total  production.  Production  of  tin  metal 
in  Malaya  declined  by  C..5  per  cent  compared  with  the 
preceding  half-year  and  by  3  per  cent  compared  with 
the  first  half  of  10.50. 

The  fall  in  tin  production  apjiears  to  be  due  to 
several  factors,  of  which  the  fall  in  price  may  not  be 
the  moit  important.  In  discussions  which  took  jdace 
between  representatives  of  the  major  producing  and 
consuming  countries,  it  was  maintained  by  the  former 
that  production  could  not  be  expanded  substantially,  and 
perhaps  not  even  maintained  at  the  existing  level,  with¬ 
out  considerable  expenditure  on  renovation  of  equipment 
and  ex|)loitation  of  new  areas.  Such  investment,  it  was 
argued,  windd  not  be  forthcoming  unless  there  were 


some  assurance  of  stability  of  prices  over  a  number  of 
years.  Whatever  the  merit  of  this  argument,  it  appears 
that  the  tin  mining  industry  has  for  the  time  being 
reached  a  position  where  production  cannot  be  substanti¬ 
ally  expanded  w  ith  the  existing  facilities.  Tin  production 
in  Malaya  was  said  by  the  president  of  the  Malayan 
Chamber  of  Mines  to  have  virtually  reached  the  maximum 
possible  without  the  development  of  new  areas  and  such 
development  was  almost  at  a  standstill  because  of 
■  terrorist  ’  activities. 

In  Malaya  aiul  the  Philippines,  both  of  which 
|)roduce  iron  ore  almost  entirely  for  export  to  Japan, 
the  rising  treiul  of  production  continued.  Malayan 
production  was  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  previous 
half-yc'ar  and  123  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  half 
of  19.50.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1951  production  was 
at  the  rate  of  1.2  million  tons  a  year,  which  was  about 
three-quarters  of  the  amount  produced  in  1938.  This 
revival  of  Malayan  iron  ore  production  has  taken  place 
almo<t  entirely  within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Philippines  has  also  risen  sharply.  The 
increases  compared  with  the  preceding  half-year  and  the 
first  half  of  19.50  were  11  per  cent  and  62  per  cent 
respectively.  In  the  second  quarter  of  19.51  iron  ore 
was  being  produced  in  the  Philippines  at  the  rate  of  over 
a  million  tons  a  year.  In  Japan  iron  ore  production 
was  a  little  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  1950  but  was 
about  13  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  sr-cond  half. 
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a.  Countries  included  under  each  uroduct  arc  as  follows:  - 
Coal  —  India,  Indochina.  Malaya  and  Pakistan. 

Electricity  -  Hong  Kong.  India  and  Philippines. 

Tin  in  concentrates  — •  Burma.  China,  Indochina.  Indonesia, 
Malaya  and  Thailand. 

Fuel  and  Power 

Production  of  coal  and  electricity  both  in  the 
ECAFE  region  and  Japan  increa»ed  notably  during  the 
first  half  of  1951. 


Cement  -  Hong  Kong.  India,  Indochina  and  Thailand. 

Pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys,  steel  ingots  and  castings,  finished 
steel,  cotton  yarn  and  sulphuric  acid  —  India  only. 
Provisional. 


than  in  the  first  half  of  19.50,  Lack  of  railway  transport 
for  moving  coal,  however,  led  to  the  accumulation  of 
large  stocks  at  the  pitheads  and  acted  as  a  check  on 
jiroductioii.  Of  the  other  eountrie-i  of  the  region  for 


Indian  production  of  coal  was  10  per  cent  higher  which  statistics  are  available.  Imlochina  and  Pakistan 
than  in  the  iireceding  half  year  and  6  per  cent  higher  showed  increases,  but  there  was  a  decrease  in  Malava. 
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where  shortage  of  coal  was  reported  to  be  impeding  tin 
and  industrial  production.  The  increased  production  in 
Pakistan,  together  witli  the  conversion  of  coal-burning 
boilers  to  oil-burning,  made  it  possible  to  reduce  coal 
imports  by  about  a  half.  The  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  promote  a  further  increase  in  coal  production. 
In  Tiiailand  experiments  were  being  carried  on  with 
lignite  for  use  in  electric  power  plants  and  on  the 
railways. 

In  Japan  the  steady  upward  trend  in  coal  produc¬ 
tion  continued.  It  was  3  per  cent  higher  tlian  in  the 
previous  half-year  and  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
first  lialf  of  1950.  Consumption,  however,  outstripped 
production  and  stocks  of  coal  declined. 

Output  of  electric  power  in  India  was  9  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  previous  half-year  and  16  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1950.  The 
upward  trend  of  electric  power  production  also  continued 
in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines. 

Electricity  production  in  Ceylon  rose  sharply  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1951  and  it  was  reported  that  since  power 
became  available  from  the  l^ksapana  scheme,  which 
came  into  o|>eration  towards  the  end  of  1950,  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  electricity  consum})tion  in  the 
Colombo  area.  In  Pakistan  the  second  stage  of  the 
Malakand  electric  power  project  was  inaugurated  in 
April  and  total  installed  capacity  of  the  project  was 
raised  from  9.600  to  19,6(XJ  kilowatts.  In  the  Philippines 
the  .National  Power  Corporation  completed  three  hydro¬ 
electric  projects,  the  Calirya  and  Lumot  plants  in  Laguna 
province  and  the  Mintal  plant  in  Uavao  city.  Shortage 
of  electric  power  was  reported  to  be  retarding  industrial 
production  in  Indonesia  and  Malaya. 

The  increase  in  production  of  electric  power  in 
Japan  in  the  first  half  of  1951  amounted  to  7  per  cent 
compared  with  the  previous  half-year  and  13  per  cent 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1950. 

Statistics  of  petroleum  production  in  the  EC.AFE 
region  for  the  first  half  of  1951  are  not  available. 
Reports  on  the  progress  made  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
industry  in  Indonesia  and  its  expansion  in  Brunei  indi¬ 
cate,  however,  that  production  was  increasing.  In 
Burma  there  was  an  increase  of  production  at  Chauk 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  output  was  now  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  41  per  cent  of  Burma’s  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  Additional  e<{uipment  is  being  sent  to  Chauk, 
but  this  will  not  come  into  operation  until  1952.  The 
project  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Syriam  refinery  was 
indefinitely  suspended.  Progress  vvas  reported  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  Government  of  Burma  and  the 


Burmah  Oil  Company  for  the  establishment  of  a  “  joint 
venture  ”  for  the  exploitation  of  Burma’s  oil  resources. 

In  regard  to  Indonesia,  Caltex  Petroleum  Company 
officials  stated  in  May  that  extensive  oil  deposits  had 
been  discovered  in  Sumatra  anti  that  a  pi|)cline  was 
being  built  to  the  coast.  The  Company,  which  is  jointly 
owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  and 
the  Texas  Oil  Company,  is  reported  to  be  investing  $20 
million  this  year  in  order  to  increase  oil  output  in 
Sumatra.  In  Pakistan  the  Government  continued  to 
encourage  the  development  of  oil  fields  and  numerous 
licences  were  issued  for  prospecting  and  exploration. 
Investigations  of  oil  deposits  were  also  being  carried  out 
in  Thailand. 

Industrial  Production 

Production  of  p/’g  iron  and  ferro-alloys  in  India 
increased  by  3  per  cent  over  the  previous  half-year  and 
by  9  per  cent  over  the  first  half  of  1950.  Steel  ingot 
production  fell  by  2  per  cent  compared  with  the  previous 
half-year  but  rose  by  8  per  cent  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  1950. 

The  industry  continued  to  be  beset  with  problems  of 
low  labour  productivity  and  high  costs.  In  June  the 
Government  announced  an  increase  of  Rs.  33  a  ton  in 
the  retention  price  of  steel  for  three  years  from  1  July. 
This  was  intended  to  assist  the  industry  in  meeting  part 
of  its  costs  of  replacement  and  extension  of  plant.  There 
is  to  be  no  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  steel  to  con¬ 
sumers,  except  for  galvanized  sheets  and  wire  and  tin 
plate. 

Progress  was  made  with  plans  for  expanding  the 
capacity  of  the  industry.  The  Tata  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  is  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  plant  at 
Jamshedpur  by  209.000  tons  of  finished  steel  a  year. 
The  Steel  Corporation  of  Bengal  plans  to  add  a  new 
sheet,  bar  and  billet  mill  to  its  plant.  The  Mysore  Iron 
and  Steel  Works  proposes  to  expand  capacity  by  70,000 
tons  a  year,  and  the  Government  was  reported  to  have 
granted  a  loan  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 

The  rapid  advance  in  Japanese  iron  and  steel  pro¬ 
duction  continued.  Production  of  pig  iron  and  ferro¬ 
alloys  was  18  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  second  half 
of  1950  and  39  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1950.  In  the  case  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  the  figures 
were  19  per  cent  and  42  per  cent  respectively,  and  for 
finished  steel  40  per  cent  and  70  per  cent.  These 
substantial  increases,  which  have  brought  Japanese  iron 
and  steel  production  to  a  level  well  above  that  of  1936, 
are  largely  due  to  demands  arising  out  of  the  Korean 
war. 


The  total  of  cement  proiluction  for  Hong  Kong. 
India,  Indochina  and  Thailand  increased  by  13  per  cent 
over  the  second  half  of  1950  and  by  22  per  cent  over 
the  first  half.  Production  in  India  was  at  the  rate  of 
over  3  million  tons  a  year,  which  is  almost  double  the 
production  in  1948.  Control  over  consumption  and 
exports  was  continued  despite  the  expectation  that  the 
Government  would  decontrol  the  industry. 

In  Pakistan  the  Sind  Government  approved  in 
January  a  plan  to  construct  a  cement  factory  at  Rohri, 
estimated  to  cost  Rs.5  million,  which  should  produce 
sufficient  cement  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  province. 

Cement  production  in  Japan  in  the  first  half  of 
1951  showed  a  notable  increase.  It  was  16  per  cent 
greater  tlian  in  the  preceding  half-year  and  60  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  before.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
war  it  was  running  at  an  annual  rate  greater  tlian  in 
1936. 

There  was  a  rise  in  India  in  the  production  of  most 
types  of  machinery,  including  diesel  engines,  electric 
motors  and  machine  tools. 

In  Japan  there  were  further  substantial  increases 
in  all  categories  of  machinery  production  except  railway 
rolling  stock.  These  categories  include  motor  vehicles, 
ships,  internal  combustion  engines,  textile  machinery, 
equipment  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  mining 
machinery,  and  equipment  for  the  chemical  and  pulp 
and  paper  industries. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  production  of 
cotton  yarn  in  India,  which  was  at  a  very  low  level  in 
the  second  half  of  1950,  mainly  owing  to  labour  troubles. 
The  increase  in  the  first  half  of  1951  was  17  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  half-year  and  4  per  cent  over  the 
first  half  of  1950.  The  corresponding  figures  for  Indian 
production  of  cotton  fabrics  were  18  per  cent  and 
6  per  cent. 

Representatives  of  the  Indian  cotton  industry  were 
critical  of  the  Government  for  fixing  prices  of  cotton 
cloth  at  a  level  which  they  alleged  to  be  unremunerative. 
In  March  the  Government  increased  cloth  prices  by 
amounts  ranging  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  according  to 
type.  Criticism  was  also  directed  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  methods  of  controlling  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  raw  cotton.  The  shortage  of  cotton  yarn  which 
existed  in  India  during  the  period  under  review  was  due 
largely  to  the  low  level  of  production  in  1950,  but  it  was 
said  also  to  be  partly  a  consequence  of  power  cuts, 
shortage  of  the  requisite  types  of  cotton,  and  unusually 
large  exports  during  the  early  months  of  1951.  A  ban 
on  export  of  cotton  yarn  was  therefore  imposed. 


The  cottage  weaving  industry  in  Burma  has  been 
suffering  from  a  shortage  of  cotton  yarn,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  improved  during  the  first  half  of  1951  by  the 
arrival  of  shipments  under  the  programme  of  EGA  aid. 
In  May  the  Government  Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving 
factory  was  opened  at  Thamaing.  It  has  20,000  spindles 
and  2tMJ  looms  and  is  expected,  on  the  basis  of  one-shift 
operation,  to  produce  about  lO  per  cent  of  Burma’s 
requirements  of  cotton  yarn  and  7  jier  cent  of  its 
requirements  of  grey  cloth.  It  will  use  locally-produced 
cotton. 

The  Ceylon  handloom  industry  was  also  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  cotton  yarn,  owing  to  inability  to 
obtain  imports  from  its  normal  supplier.  India.  In  June, 
however,  the  Government  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
the  Indian  Government  for  the  release  of  3,500  bales 
during  the  period  June  to  October.  This  represents  about 
one  year’s  retfuirements  of  cotton  yarn  for  Ceylon’s  hand- 
loom  industry.  The  Government  was  also  drawuig  up 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  state-owned  cotton  textile 
factory  with  25,000  spindles  and  .500  automatic  looms. 

In  Hong  Kong  knitting  factories  curtailed  operations 
because  of  the  lessening  of  demand  in  overseas  markets. 
It  was  reporte<l  in  Chinese  industrial  circles  that  textile 
factory  owners  were  contemplating  moving  their  plants 
to  other  countries,  including  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines. 

In  Pakistan  the  Ministry  of  Industries  approved  in 
March  the  establishment  of  seven  new  textile  mills  in 
Karachi.  It  proposed  to  buy  most  of  the  machinery  for 
them  in  Japan.  In  June  approval  was  also  given  to  the 
Kohinoor  Textile  Mills  to  extend  its  Lyallpur  plant  by 
25,200  spindles  and  to  construct  a  new  plant  at 
Rawalpindi  with  50,000  spindles  and  100  looms. 
Permission  was  also  granted  to  establish  a  miil  with 
25,000  spindles  at  Hyderabad  in  Sind.  Since  Partition 
the  capacity  of  Pakistan’s  cotton  textile  indu-try  has 
increased  from  177.000  spindles  and  4,o0i)  looms  to 
31.5.000  spindles  and  5,.300  looms. 

In  Taiwan  a  new  cotton  mill  with  10,000  spindles 
started  operation  in  tlie  Taipeh  area.  It  is  eijuipped  with 
machinery  imported  from  Japan. 

Production  of  cotton  textiles  in  Japan  continued  to 
advance  rapidly.  Cotton  yarn  production  in  the  first 
half  of  1950  was  up  by  17  per  cent  over  the  latter  half 
of  1950  and  55  per  cent  over  the  first  half.  The  corres¬ 
ponding  increases  for  cotton  fabric  production  were  27 
per  cent  and  47  per  cent.  By  the  end  of  June  the  number 
of  spindles  in  Japan  had  reached  the  figure  of  five 
million,  an  increase  of  one  million  since  June,  1950. 


Jute  niunufactures  in  liidiaj  though  .j  j>er  cent 
greater  than  a  year  hefore,  were  2  per  cent  below 
the  previous  lialf  year,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  raw 
jute.  It  wa>i  e.\i>ected  tliat,  with  the  arrival  of  larger 
(piantities  of  raw  jute  from  Pakistan  and  w  ith  the  local 
crop  beginning  t«i  become  available  in  September  the 
situation  would  ease  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Development  of  a  jute  bag  industry,  using  locally  grown 
jute,  was  reported  to  be  under  way  in  the  Philij)pines. 

In  Pakistan  the  country's  fust  jute  manufacturing 
mill  was  opened  in  May  at  Madangunj  in  East  Bengal. 
The  Planning  Commission  recommended  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  four  additional  mills. 

Tlie  world  shortage  of  sulj)hur  had  an  ailverse  effect 
on  chemical  production  in  India.  There  was  a  decline 
in  sulphuric  acid  production  by  If  per  cent  comparetl 
with  the  latter  half  of  1950  and  by  5  per  cent  compared 
with  tlie  same  j)eriod  a  year  before. 

Producti«)n  of  sui)erphospliates  in  India  also  fell 
compared  with  the  j)revious  half-year  though  it  was 
higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  1950.  t)n  the  other  hand, 
the  rising  trend  in  production  of  soda  ash,  caustic  soda, 
chlorine  and  bleaching  jxovder  continued,  and  tliis  was 
also  the  case  in  regard  to  alcohol  protluction.  It  was 
reported  that  the  new  fertilizer  factory  at  Sindri,  which 
will  have  a  capacity  of  1,IMM)  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate 
a  day  would  start  production  t*)wards  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  Taiwan  the  Fertilizer  Manufacturering  Corpo¬ 
ration's  plant  at  Hsinchu  began  operations  in  Mardi 
after  being  reconstructed.  It  has  a  capacity  of  36.(HM) 
tons  of  calcium  cyanamide  annually. 

Japanese  chemical  j)roduction  continued  to  rise  in 
almost  all  categories.  There  wa<  a  steady  increase  in 
production  of  chemical  fertilizers,  including  ammonium 
sulphate,  calciuni  cyanamide  and  sui)erpl)osphates.  The 
rise  was  even  more  pronounce*!  in  the  soda  ash.  caustic 
soda,  chlorine  and  bleaching  powder  group,  as  well  as 
in  dyestuffs. 

In  Ceylon  plans  were  going  forward  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  fertilizer  fact<try  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  BO.tKM)  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  and 
10.009  tons  of  superphosphates.  The  Government  is  also 
proposing  to  establish  a  new  aceti*'  acid  factory  to  replace 
the  one  which  was  closed  in  April  ow  ing  to  the  inability 
to  produce  at  a  reasonable  cost  because  of  obsolete 
equipment.  The  acid  is  used  as  a  coagulant  in  the  rubber 
industry. 

Production  of  soaji  in  India  and  Malaya  was  about 
the  same  in  the  previous  half-year,  though  substantiallv 
larger  than  in  the  first  half  off  1950.  In  Ja|)an  production 
was  increasing  very  rapidly. 


(Government  Policy  and  Planning 

Industry 

In  tiurma  the  G**vcinment  stal(“d  that  it  was 
adhering  to  its  general  policy  of  nationalization  of 
foreign  enterprises.  However,  it  was  also  stated  that  the 
Govertiment  intends  to  follow  a  policy  of  "joint  ventures'’ 
will*  foreign  interests.  A  five-year  plan  was  tlrawn  up 
for  the  reconstruction  *d  the  kachin  area.  It  provides 
for  large-scale  mineral  exploration,  the  erection  of  re¬ 
fineries  and  smelters,  and  the  establishment  of  several 
factories,  including  a  modern  sugar  mill.  In  June  the 
Government  announced  a  jirogranmie  «»f  tecimical  and 
vocational  education,  which  will  be  assisted  by  EGA 
funds,  involvuig  an  extension  of  the  activities  of  the 
Technical  Institute  at  Insein  and  the  Rangoon  Training 
Centre.  In  June  the  Economic  tiouncil  decided  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  Cottage  Industries  Hoard. 

In  (Jeylon  jiarliamentary  sanction  was  being 
sought  for  the  expenditure  »>f  Rs.lKMt.OOO  fiir  tlie  adminis¬ 
tration  of  cottage  in<lustries. 

On  the  mainland  of  China  it  was  reported  tliat  the 
|)roduction  jilan  for  industries  in  North-East  (ihina  called 
for  an  increase  of  about  11  per  cent  over  19.50.  In¬ 
dustrial  production  in  the  latter  year  was  said  to  have 
risen  by  117  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  year 
be  hu  e. 

In  India  the  Madras  (Government  submitte*!  to  the 
Planning  (Commission  in  March  a  fifteen-year  develop¬ 
ment  plan  for  the  State  estimated  t<»  cost  Rs.3.190 
million.  This  includes' an  am*)imt  of  Rs.  1.065  milliofn  for 
the  Rampadasagar  hydro-electric  and  irrigation  project, 
riie  Madras  (Government  had  already  sidunitted  six-vear. 
five-year  and  two-year  j)lans  for  power  and  irrigation 
develojjment.  It  was  reported  that  current  hydro-electric 
projects,  including  the  Lower  Bhavani  and  the  Machkund 
|»rojects.  were  delayed  because  of  difficulties  in  obtaining 
e(|uipment  from  abroad.  In  January  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  was  reported  to  have  sanctioned  the  Tungabhadra 
Hydr*)-electric  Project,  wliich  is  estimated  to  cost  be¬ 
tween  Rs.70  million  and  Rs.OO  million  over  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

In  Indonesia  the  (Government  anmmnced  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  nationalizing  electricity  plants  as  soon  as 
concessions  to  private  companies  have  expired.  At  pre¬ 
sent  about  half  the  electric  power  |)roduction  plant  is 
owned  by  the  Government.  The  jtrogramme  of  indus¬ 
trialization  «if  the  new  (Government  which  came  into 
office  in  April  was  stated  not  to  differ  substantiallv  from 
that  of  its  j)redeccssor.  The  need  was  recognized  for 
foreign  investment,  under  appropriate  safeguards.  It 


was  proposed  eveutually  to  nationalize  a  niimher  id 
important  enterprises,  including  banks  and  large  estates. 
The  economic  development  j)lan  drafted  by  the  Director¬ 
ate  of  Trade  and  Industry  provides  for  the  expenditure 
of  R.338  million  in  1951  and  1952.  Of  this  sum  11.179 
million  are  assigned  to  large-scale  industries,  including 
a  cement  plant,  a  tyre  factory,  a  spinning  mill,  three 
knitting  plants,  one  jute  bag  factory,  six  printing  plants, 
and  seven  rubber  remilling  plants.  A  further  amount  of 
11.126  million  is  allocated  to  tlie  development  of  small 
industries,  while  central  production  units,  to  be  establish¬ 
ed  in  centres  of  local  industries  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
troducing  systematic  inoduction  methods  and  improving 
the  quality  of  products,  will  be  assigned  11.12  million. 
The  remainder  is  allocated  to  laboratories  and  institutes. 
After  19.52  it  is  planned  to  establish  a  caustic  soda  plant, 
a  fertilizer  jdant.  an  aluminium  factory,  an  iron  and 
steel  scrap  processing  ])lant.  pa|)er  and  pulp  factories, 
and  a  number  of  otlier  industrial  undertakings,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  11..522  million. 

In  Pakistan  the  (iovernment  produced,  as  part  of 
the  Colombo  Plan,  a  six-year  development  p'an,  costing 
in  all  Rs.2.600  million,  estimated  to  involve  an  exjien- 
diture  of  Rs..500  million  on  industrial  development.  It 
includes  the  establislimetit  of  cotton  textile  mills,  jute 
mills,  steel  melting  and  rerolling  mills,  cement  plants, 
electric  |K)wcr  plants,  and  telecommunications  facilities. 

In  the  Philippines  the  Government  issued  Executive 
Order  133  in  April  laying  down  regulations  under 
Republic  Act  .35  of  1916  regarding  tax  exemption  for 
“new"  and  “necessary"  industries. 

In  Ja/Hin  the  Economic  Stabilization  Board  revised 
its  production  programme  and  set  higher  targets  for  coal, 
steel,  cement,  rolling  stock,  shiplmilding,  rayon  and 
staple  fd>re,  pulp  and  cotton  fabrics.  Shortage  of  coal 
and  electric  power  were  said  to  be  the  chief  obstacles  to 
further  increases  of  production  in  Japan.  Another 
obstacle  is  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  cooking  coal  from 
China,  which  necessitates  importation  from  the  United 
States. 


I'.xternal  t.conomic  Aid 

Except  in  a  few  instances,  the  How  of  external 
economic  aid  to  the  ECAEE  region  had  hardly  reached 
a  sufficient  volume  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1951 
to  have  clearly  distinguisliable  effects  on  production. 
Substantial  progress,  however,  was  made  in  laying  the 
fonnilations  for  future  operations. 

Aid  was  provided  by  the  various  organs  of  llit 
United  .Nations  in  the  form  of  development  loans  and 
technical  assistance.  The  International  Hank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development  granted  loans  of  .'525.-1  million 
to  Thailand  for  railway,  irrigation  and  port  develop¬ 
ments  and  Rs.-15  million  to  Pakistan  for  the  development 
of  tlie  Thai  area  in  tlie  Punjab.  In  April  tlie  Bank 
announced  its  willingness  to  make  Pakistan  a  further 
loan  for  development  of  agriculture,  electric  jxivver. 
railways,  telecommunications  and  certain  industries.  The 
various  projects  under  consideration,  which  had  been 
reviewed  by  a  Bank  mission  which  visited  Pakistan  in 
19.50.  were  estimated  to  require  about  -360  million  in 
foreign  exchange.  Plans  were  also  being  consitlercd  for 
the  visit  of  a  team  of  experts  organized  by  tlie  Bank 
to  survey  the  possibilities  of  economic  development  in 
(]ey  Ion. 

By  the  end  of  the  half-year  tlie  I  nited  Nations 
Expanded  Programme  of  3'echnical  .Assistance  was  being 
applied  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  region,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  .Nations  and  several  of  the 
specialized  agencies.  Among  the  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
grammes  are  the  imnrovement  of  agricultural  anil 
forestry  technique,  the  development  of  cottage  industiies. 
and  better  health  and  housing  for  the  workers.* 

The  United  States  Economic  (io-opcralion  Adminis¬ 
tration  (EfiAl  carried  on  operations  in  Burma.  China 
I  Taiwan  I,  India,  the  Associated  .States  of  Indochina, 
Indonesia,  the  Phili|>pincs.  and  Thailand.  The  extent 
and  character  of  its  operations  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table:  — 

1.  For  a  detailed  survey  on  the  progress  of  activities  under  the  Unit- 
ed  Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Programme,  see  ECAFE 
document  E/CN.  11/313. 


TABLE  2.  ECA  OPERATIONS 
5  June,  loan  to  31  May.  79.5/  (Thoumnds  of  Dollars) 
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Note:  Ocean  froisht  excluded. 


The  activities  oi  tlie  ECA  extended  to  many  fields, 
including  the  supply  of  capital  equipment,  raw  materials 
for  industry,  consumers'  goods,  the  provision  of  techni¬ 
cal  experts,  and  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
health  programme.  In  Burma  ECA  authorizations 
covered,  among  other  things,  cotton,  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  electrical  equijmient.  vehicles,  transport 
equipment,  and  housing  materials;  in  Taiwan,  foodstuffs, 
fertilizers,  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  tinplate,  pulp,  sulphur, 
transport  equipment,  and  various  forms  of  assistance  to 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction;  in  Indo¬ 
china,  oil,  synthetic  rubber,  yarn  and  cloth,  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  irrigation  works  and  urban  water  supply;  in 
Indonesia,  fishing  equipment,  machinery,  and  scientific 
instruments;  in  the  Pliilippines,  fertilizers,  cotton  textiles, 
textile  mill  equipment,  and  aid  to  mineral  production, 
cottage  industries  and  housing;  in  Thailand,  iron  and 
steel,  electrical  equipment,  harbour  works,  railway, 
mining  and  construction  equipment,  motor  veliicles,  air¬ 
craft  parts,  and  vessels.  ECA  operations  in  India  were 
concerned  with  the  supply  of  grains.  In  regard  to  Korea, 
the  ECA  authorized  the  United  States  .Army  to  use  S” 
million  of  its  funds. 

The  United  States  also  extended  assistance  to  India, 
Nepal  and  Pakistan  under  ‘‘Point  Four”  agreements 
providing  for  technical  aid,  while  Indonesia  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Export — Import  Bank  for  credits 
amounting  to  $52  million,  principally  for  transport 
equipment,  out  of  the  $100  million  previously  earmarked 
for  loans  to  Indonesia. 

The  organizational  work  for  the  Colombo  Plan  for 
the  economic  development  of  South  and  South-East  Asia 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  June  and  the  Plan  was 
formally  inaugurated  on  1  July.  The  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  had  held  a  meeting  in  February  and  the  Council 
of  Technical  Co-operation  had  met  in  June.  The  Bureau 
for  Technical  co-operation  was  operating  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  and  technical  assistance  and  training 
facilities  were  already  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Asian  members  of  tlic  Commonwealth  by  .Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Plan  at  present  provides  for  financial  aid  by 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  amounting  altogether  to  about  £400  million  for  the 
six  years  of  its  operation,  including  the  release  of  about 
£250  million  of  sterling  balances  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  United  States  is  represented  on  the  Consulative 
Committee,  and  the  International  Bank  of  Reconstruction 
and  Development  is  also  associated  with  its  work.  Of 
non-Commonwealth  countries  the  Associated  States  of 
Indochina  have  agreed  to  participate  in  the  operation  of 
the  Plan. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

General  Pattern  of  Trade 

While  the  trend  in  international  trade  in  countries 
of  the  ECAFE  region  since  the  Korean  war  has  been 
the  continuation  of  the  strong  world  demand  for  raw 
materials  and  the  consequent  rise  in  their  prices,  as  well 
as  an  improvement  in  the  balance  of  trade,  it  has  taken 
a  new  turn  since  March  this  year. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1951,  the  favourable 
balance  of  trade  w’as  reduced  in  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  while 
the  unfavourable  balance  increased  in  Indochina  and 
Japan.  Only  in  Burma  and  Indonesia  did  the  favourable 
balance  of  trade  still  increase,  while  in  Malaya  it  re¬ 
mained  at  almost  the  same  level,  (see  Table  3).  This 
change  in  the  balance  of  trade  is  attributed  to  a  decrease 
in  exports  and  an  increase  in  imports  i.e.  a  reversal  of 
the  trend  before  March. 

In  most  countries  of  the  region  the  total  value  of 
exiwrts  in  the  second  quarter  of  1951  decreased,  mainly 
because  of  a  fall  in  e.xport  prices.  The  prices  of  rubber, 
tin,  cotton,  copra  and  coconut  oil  which  rose  from  mid- 
1950  up  to  the  first  quarter  of  1951,  fell  considerably 
in  the  second  quarter,  thus  affecting  substantially  the 
earning  power  of  the  raw  material  e.xporting  countries 
of  the  region.  In  Indonesia,  the  great  increase  in  the 
physical  volume  of  exports  over-balanced  the  fall  in  ex¬ 
port  prices  and  resulted  in  a  large  increase  In  the 
favourable  balance  of  trade.  This  was  achieved  partly 
by  the  expansion  of  rubber  exports  through  increased 
production  from  small  producers  and  intensive  tapping. 
In  India,  the  rise  in  export  prices  was  offset  by  a  fall 
in  the  volume  of  exports,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  net  decrease 
in  the  total  value  of  exports.  The  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  exports  may  be  due  to  the  desire  for  con¬ 
serving  commodities  for  domestic  industrial  use  and  con- 
sumption.  The  price  of  tin  fell  after  stoppage  of 
American  purchase  for  stock-piling  and  the  rubber  prices 
dropjied  after  the  application  of  the  destinational  control 
of  e.xports  by  several  countries  including  Malaya. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  value  of  imports  of 
most  countries  in  the  region  which  decreased  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1950  and/or  the  first  quarter  of  1951, 
increased  substantially  in  the  second  quarter,  except  in 
Burma,  Hong  Kong,*  Malaya,  and  Pakistan.  In  most 
countries  total  value  of  imports  increased  on  account  of 
the  relaxation  of  import  controls  w  hich  was  made  possible 
by  the  improved  balance  of  payments  and  reserve 

1.  In  Hong  Kong,  both  imports  and  exports  decreased  after  the 
United  States  embargo. 


[(osltions,  and  wa«  stimulated  by  their  desire  to  acquire 
supplies  before  the  full  effects  of  rising  prices,  future 
shortage,  and  shipping  difficulties  were  felt.  In  the 
Philippines,  the  relaxation  of  import  control  was  also 
made  possible  by  the  exchange  rate  adjustment  through 
the  levy  of  an  exchange  tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
rise  of  import  prices  and  freight  rates  had  already  been 
felt  by  countries  of  the  region.  Available  information 
shows  that  the  index  of  unit  value  of  imports  increased 
considerably  since  the  beginning  of  1951.  In  the  second 
quarter  it  was  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  first  half  of 
1950  in  Ceylon  and  Indochina,  26  per  cent  higher  in 
India  and  42  j>er  cent  higher  in  Malaya.  The  index  of 
unit  value  of  exports  of  the  major  exporters  to  the  region 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  also  shows 
a  20  per  cent  increase  as  compared  with  the  first  half 


of  1950,  and  that  from  Japan  a  63  per  cent  increase  in 
April  and  May.  Shipping  freight  rates  increased  con¬ 
siderably,  especially  since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1951,  they  were  about  80  to  160 
per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  1950  for  the 
shipping  lines  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden.  The  increase  of  freight  rates  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  value  of  imports  generally  recorded  c.i.f. 
but  not  in  the  value  of  exports  generally  recorded  f.o.b. 
The  value  of  imports  of  capital  goods  during  the  first 
half  of  1951  was  smaller  than  in  the  half-year  before  the 
Korean  war  and  was  considerably  below  that  in  1949, 
if  counted  at  constant  prices.  This  indicated  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  confronted  countries  in  the  region  in  their 
effort  towards  economic  development  under  the  pre¬ 
vailing  international  situation. 


TABI.E  3 


INDEX  OF  TOTAL  VALUE,  QUANTUM  AND  UMT  VALUE  OF 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS.  (In  national  currency » 
(January -June  1950  —  100) 
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Changes  in  Prices  of  Raw  Materials  doubled.  The  price  of  raw  cotton  rose  by  about  80  per 

cent,  and  that  of  copra,  coconut  oil  and  jute  by  30  to 
The  rise  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  especially  in  40  i)er  cent.  On  the  other  iiand.  production  and  exports 

relation  to  footl  and  manufactured  goods,  has  been  an  could  not  be  expanded  at  such  a  rate  within  a  short 

important  factor  for  changes  in  the  terms  of  trade,  the  period.  On  account  of  heavy  purchases,  especially  for 

balance  of  payments,  tlie  exchange  reserve  and  the  trade  stock-piling,  a  serious  scarcity  arose.  In  the  second 

control  policy  of  most  countries  in  the  region.  As  pointed  quarter  of  this  year,  however,  prices  of  copra,  rubber, 
out  in  the  previous  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  in  the  first  tin.  coconut  oil  and  cotton  dropped  res])ectively  from 

quarter  of  1951.  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  the  price  their  peaks  (on  quarterly  basis)  by  23.  22.  17,  15  and 

of  rubber  trebled  and  that  of  tin  and  hides  more  than  7  per  cent. 
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(>)pra  <  Matiilui 
(iofoniil  i)il  (Manilai 
(a)tlon  (kurat'hil 
Jute  ( Narayangiiiij I 
Hides  ((ialciitlal 
KiiMicr  (Siiigaiioii't 
Tin  iiK'lai  (SingaiM»n-)  ... 

1.  National  price  quotations. 

Since  devaluation  iti  Seitleniber  1919  the  price  of 
rubber  has  risen  steadily,  though  with  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  production  and  e.vports  (see  chart).  From 
Fehruary  1950,  production  and  exports  of  rubber  from 
nine  ECAFE  countries  expanded  rapidlO  and  from 
March  1950.  the  price  of  rubber  rose  steeply.  However, 
after  Julv  19.50  |>roduetion  and  exiiorts  remained  at  a 
high  and  stable  level  while  price  went  up  even  more 
steeply.  During  February  and  March  1951  the  price  of 
rubber  reached  a  jteak.  which  was  about  2.50  j)er  cent 
higher  than  that  in  the  first  half  year  of  19.50.  This 
indicated  its  serious  scarcity,  mainly  owing  t()  stock¬ 
piling  by  countries  outside  the  region.  In  order  to  bring 
down  the  jirice.  the  t  idled  States  approved  a  plan  early 
in  the  year  to  put  synthetic  rubber  juoduction  on  a 
capacity  basis.  Since  9  April  the  destinational  control 
of  rubber  export  has  been  instituted  in  Malaya,  according 
to  which  licences  are  required  for  the  export  of  natural 
rubber,  latex  and  gutta-percha  to  all  destinations  other 
than  the  Commonwealth,  the  Irish  Republic  and  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  the  flow  of  rubber  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  China  (mainland)  and  other  countries  has  been 
banned.  This  ban  limited  the  buyer’s  competition  and 
increased  the  supply  of  rubber  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  price  of  rubber  in  Singapore  fell  considerably 
after  April.  Other  factors  which  accounted  for  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  rubber  were  the  continuous  effort  bv  the 
United  States  General  Services  Administration  to  reduce 


1  As  pointed  out  in  Bulletin,  Vol.  1.  No.  2.  the  extraordinarilv  low 
export  of  rubber  from  Malaya  during  the  second  quarter  of  1950 
was  alleged  by  trade  circles  as  owing  to  the  withholding  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  better  prices.  However,  this  is  not  true.  The  main 
factor  responsible  for  the  low  export  of  rubber  during  that  quarter 
was  that  more  imported  natural  rubber,  especially  from  Indonesia, 
was  processed  and  could  not  thus  be  made  available  for  export  in 
that  quarter. 
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prices  of  rubber  aiul  the  announcement  that  the  United 
States  would  cut  off  economic  aid  to  countries  shipping 
war  materials  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  her  allied  countries. 
Furthermore,  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  in  the 
United  States  has  expanded  almost  according  to  schedule, 
and  a  new  programme  has  been  approved  which  may 
linally  bring  the  government  and  private  production  of 
synthetic  rubber  in  the  United  States  to  over  a  million 
tons  a  year.  In  June,  the  juice  of  rubber  in  Singajmre 
was  about  one-third  below  the  jieak  level  reached  in 
February. 

The  jirice  of  tin  metal  rose  from  June  19.50  and  in 
February  1951  reached  a  jieak  which  was  1.50  jier  cent 
higher  than  the  pre-June  19.50  level  (see  chart).  The 
first  setback  to  the  extraordinarily  high  price  level  of 
till  metal  hapjjened  in  the  midtile  of  February  when  the 
.American  Government  jiut  an  end  to  stock-jiiling  in  tin 
metal.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corjioration,  which 
acts  as  the  agent  of  the  American  General  Services 
.\dministration  in  buying  the  tin  for  stock-jiiling.  has 
been  in  control  of  the  American  tin  market  since  12 
March.  Meanwhile,  the  National  Production  Authority 
has  |>ut  all  domestic  uses  of  tin  under  allocation  control 
since  1  May,  with  drastic  restrictions  on  the  civilian  use 
of  tin  in  order  to  ensure  suflicient  supplies  for  military 
and  essential  civilian  needs.  For  a  time  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corjjoration  was  content  to  follow  the  world 
market  but  since  June  it  has  adojited  a  jiolicy  of  cutting 
the  American  domestic  price  in  order  to  influence  the 
course  of  tin  prices  on  the  world  market.  I.ate  in  June 
the  RFG  reduced  progressively  its  price  for  tin  from 
§1.2.“^  |)er  lb.  to  SI. 18.  SI. 11  and  finally  to  Sl.Of)  on  the 
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1.  Tin  Metal;  Production  and  exports  refer  to  Malaya,  price  to  Sin-  2.  Average  production  January-June  1950  used  as  base  for  exports, 
gapore. 

Rubber;  Production  and  exports  refer  to  Brunei.  Burma,  Ceylon, 

Indochina.  Indonesia,  Malaya,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak 
and  Thailand.  Price;  Singapore,  R.S.S.  No.  1. 


19th.  The  reduction  of  tin  prices  aroused  a  strong  ob¬ 
jection  from  Indonesia,  which  felt  that  the  effects  of 
the  United  States  aid  would  be  more  than  wiped  out  by 
the  action  in  lowering  the  price  of  the  basic  commodity 
upon  which  the  country  depends  for  its  earning  power 
abroad.  The  long  term  agreements  for  the  supply  of 
tin  and  ore  from  Belgium,  Holland  and  Indonesia  also 
contributed  significantly  to  meeting  the  American  needs. 
Furthermore,  Thailand  agreed  to  supply  more  tin  ore 
to  the  United  States  in  compliance  W’ith  the  Military  xVid 
Agreement  between  the  two  countries.  The  American 
stock-pile  is  estimated  at  between  150,000  and  180,000 
tons.  The  price  of  tin  metal  in  Singapore  in  June  was 
brought  down  to  the  October — November  1950  level, 
which  was  about  90  per  cent  lower  than  the  February 
peak  level. 

The  drop  of  the  cotion  prices  was  mainly  due  to 
the  United  States  move  in  the  United  Nations  to  supply 
destinational  control  over  exports  to  China  mainland  and 
to  the  additional  export  quota  of  200,000  bales  granted 


by  the  United  States  to  twenty  different  countries.  The 
possible  loss  of  the  important  market  in  the  China  main¬ 
land  had  an  especially  adverse  effect  on  the  cotton  market 
in  Pakistan. 

The  week  demand  for  copra  and  coconut  oil  was 
largely  responsible  for  their  fall  in  prices.  In  the  United 
States,  the  demand  for  soap  and  other  products  con¬ 
taining  coconut  oil  is  very  much  reduced  and  inventories 
in  the  hands  of  processors  are  already  high  enough  to 
cover  a  longer  period.  Meanwhile,  another  year  of 
bumper  crops  for  vegetable  fats  and  oik  is  in  prospect 
in  the  United  States.  In  Europe,  the  lack  of  demand 
for  copra  and  coconut  oil  can  also  be  attributed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  the  lessening  of  the  international  ten¬ 
sion  which  has  in  turn  reduced  the  need  for  larger-scale 
stock-piling.  With  sufficient  inventories  and  world  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  nearly  in  balance,  there  seem 
to  be  little  prospects  for  a  sharp  increase  in  the  prices 
of  copra  and  coconut  oil. 


Contrary  to  the  fall  in  prices  of  rubber,  tin,  cotton, 
copra  and  coconut  oil,  the  price  of  rate  /ufe  went  through 
a  phenomenal  rise  since  February — March,  owing  to  the 
settlement  of  the  exchange  problem  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  trade  agreement  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
as  well  as  the  decontrol  of  jute  prices  in  India. 

Conirol  of  Raw  Materials 

The  big  increases  in  demand  for  and  prices  of  ri.  v 
materials  led  to  serious  production  difliculties,  and 
measures  for  the  international  control  of  essential  raw- 
materials  were  sought  by  major  iiuluslrial  countries. 
Early  in  1951  the  Governments  of  tlie  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  took  the  initiative  in  con¬ 
vening  an  International  Materials  Conference  <IMC> 
participated  by  government  representatives  from  27  other 
countries  and  from  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Co-operation  (OEEC)  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Two  countries  from  this  region, 
namely  India  and  Japan,  participated.  The  Conference 
operated  through  a  sjtries  of  commodity  committees, 
each  of  which  dealt  with  one  or  several  related  scarce 
commodities  and  on  which  the  chief  producing  and  con¬ 
suming  countries  were  rfepresented.  The  seven  commodity 
committees  which  are  now  operating  are  copper- 
-zinc-lead,  cotton-cotton  linters,  manganese-nickelcobalt, 
wool,  pulp-paper,  sulphur  and  tungsten-molybdenum. 
The  IMC  is  not  dealing  with  tin  and  rubber  since  pro¬ 
cedures  for  international  consultation  on  these  two 
commodities  were  already  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  IMC.  For  most  commodities  covered 
by  the  IMC  member  countries  together  (outside  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  allied  countries)  account  for  80  and 
90  per  cent  of  production  and  consumption.  The 
function  of  these  committees  is  to  make  recommendations 
to  governments  on  methods  to  increase  supply,  on  ways 
to  reduce  demand  by  means  such  as  the  substitution  of 
other  materials,  and  wherever  the  full  demand  cannot 
be  satisfied,  on  methods  of  allocating  the  available 
supplies.  They  may  also  be  expected  to  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  stabilization  of  prices  indirectly  through 
restoring  order  to  world  markets.  Where  allocation 
systems  are  drawn  up,  supplies  for  both  non-member 
and  member  governments  are  being  provided  on  an 
equitable  basis.  Allocation  schemes  have  already  been 
recommended  for  sulphur,  tungsten  and  molybdenum  by 
the  committees  and  accepted  by  member  governments 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1951.  The  United  States  as  the 
largest  consumer  of  both  tungsten  and  molybdenum 
have  naturally  been  allocated  the  largest  share,  44.8 
per  cent  of  tungsten  and  77.8  per  cent  of  molybdenum. 
The  pulp-paper  committee  has  recommended  tw-o 


emergency  allocations  of  newsprint  to  meet  the  urgent 
requirements  of  certain  countries,  but  not  the  general 
allocation  of  newsprint.  The  supply  of  cotton  and  cotton 
linters  has  for  the  present  been  found  adequate,  and 
international  allocations  are  not  considered.  Decisions 
as  to  the  action  which  should  be  taken  in  respect  of 
oilier  commodities  under  review  by  the  committees  of 
IMC  have  not  yet  been  reached. 

While  international  control  of  some  raw  materials 
is  still  in  its  initial  stage,  destinational  control  of  exports 
of  certain  raw  materials  has  already  been  put  into  effect, 
and  has  contributed  to  the  fall  in  their  prices  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  supply  to  other  countries  and  reducing 
buyers’  eompetition  through  tlie  restriction  of  supply  to 
certain  designated  destination,  including  the  China 
mainland. 

On  14  May,  1950  a  United  States  resolution  calling 
on  member  and  non-member  states  of  the  United  Nations 
to  apjily  an  embargo  on  tlie  shipment  to  areas  under 
the  control  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  and  of  the  North  Korean 
authorities  of  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  and  items  useful  in 
the  production  of  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war,  was  approved  by  the  Additional  Measures  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  which 
was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  18  May.  On 
18  June,  a  United  Slates  report  to  the  United  Nations 
Additional  Measures  Committee  on  embargo  against  the 
Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  showed  that  since  December  1950  the  United 
States  has  not  exported  any  material  whatever  to  China 
mainland.  Vessels  and  aircraft  documented  or  registered 
under  United  States  laws  had  not  been  permitted  to 
touch  at  any  Chinese  port  or  area  on  the  mainland  or 
to  carry  any  cargo  designated  directly  or  indirectly  for 
China  mainland.  Up  to  19  June  16  nations  including 
Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Greece,  Italy  (not  a  United 
Nations  member  state),  the  National  Government  of 
China,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Cambodia,  Norway, 
Panama,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Sweden,  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom  had  informed  the  United  Nations 
of  compliance  with  the  General  Assembly  resolution. 
India  told  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  that  ‘’India’s 
own  need  of  strategic  materials  precludes  the  export  of 
all  such  goods  to  China  or  any  other  countries.”  It  was 
reported  in  late  July  that  Japan  (not  a  United  Nations 
member)  was  also  complying  with  the  United  Nations 
resolution. 

In  June  1950  the  United  Kingdom  imposed  export 
license  control  on  all  goods  exported  to  China  mainland 
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and  Uoiig  Kuiig.  Tlie  Kung  kuiig  Government  also  im¬ 
posed  exp<*rt  and  import  licenses  on  all  goods  covered 
by  tlie  British  Government  Order  which  gives  effect  to 
this  decision.  A  wide  variety  of  commodities,  e.g.  tin, 
tinplate,  coal,  coke,  leatl,  iron  and  steel,  zinc  and  zinc 
nuuuifactures.  and  rubber  were  already  subject  to  import 
licensing,  and  there  was  a  fairly  close  control  of  certain 
(‘x]forts.  e.g.  arms,  aninuinition  ami  explosives,  tinidate 
and  black  plates,  and  various  steel  manufactures.  Since 
\«»veniber  19.50  an  Kssential  Supplies  Gertilicate  has 
been  recpiired  of  all  items  for  which  foreign  exporting 
governments  have  recjuired  assurance.  The  importer  has 
to  make  an  affidavit  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  that 
the  items  is  to  be  use«l  in  Hong  Kong  and  stating  how 
hmg  it  is  likely  to  last.  The  manufacturer  who  wants 
the  item  alsc)  has  to  make  a  declaration.  Exporters  have 
to  certifv  that  goods  under  control  are  going  to  approved 
destinations,  and  in  the  period  between  certification  and 
shipment  the  goods  are  put  in  a  special  store. 

Following  the  American  criticism  of  Hong  Kong 
for  allowing  strategic  materials  to  reach  China  main¬ 
land.  the  Governmi'iit  of  llotij'  Korif'  has  banned,  since 
December  19.50.  the  export  without  licence  of  aircraft, 
aircraft  engines,  a  wide  range  of  arms  and  military 
e(|uipment  and  the  machinery  for  making  them.  In 
March  19.51.  again,  a  new  li-t  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactures  was  announced,  tlie  export  of  which  was 
prohibited  except  under  licence.  These  included  alumi¬ 
nium.  copper,  brass,  nickel  and  other  metals,  rubber 
tyres  and  tubes  and  jihotograpliic  films.  It  was  officially 
stated  that  tlie  action,  however,  was  taken  mainly  in 
the  interest  of  local  industries  whicli  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  sufficient  quantity  of  raw  materials. 

As  a  result  of  these  control  measures  the  recorded 
export  from  Hong  Kong  to  (diina  mainland  is  reduced 
by  one  half  in  the  first  half  of  1951  as  compared  with 
the  second  half  of  1950.  Part  of  the  shipments  is  diverted 
to  Macao  from  where  it  may  be  imported  into  the  China 
mainland. 

The  American  ban  on  exports  to  Hong  Kong 
coincided  with  the  increased  re-exports  from  Singapore 
to  Hong  Kong.  A  large  proportion  of  these  re-exports 
have  been  goods  of  hard  currency  origin  bought  by 
Singajiore  from  its  dollar  allocation.  Since  dollars 
available  to  Malaya  and  Singapore  during  a  single  year 
from  the  sterling  area  pool  are  limited  and  must  in 
general  be  used  for  essential  imports  into  the  Colonv 
and  the  Federation,  it  is  not  cotisidered  reasonable 
to  u«p  dollars  to  finance  trade  with  Hong  Kong 
from  which  Malava  does  not  obtain  goods  in  return  that 
can  be  sold  for  dollars'.  The  re-export  to  Hong  Kong 


from  Singapore  of  all  goods  of  hard  currency  origin 
was  therefore  jnohibited  from  March  onwards. 

On  9  April,  the  open  general  license  for  rubber 
exports  was  withdrawn  in  Malaya  ami  Singapore,  when 
all  exports  would  come  under  licensing  control  and 
(piantities  sent  to  various  destinations  would  be  kept 
under  continuous  supervision.  'Fhe  underlying  policy 
was  to  prevent  unduly  large  ipiantities  of  rubber  going 
to  any  destinatioti  so  as  to  cause  a  shortage  of  supplies 
to  Britain  and  other  friendly  countries.  As  a  result  of 
this  embargo  exports  of  rubber  from  Maalya  to  the 
maiidand  of  China  decreased  rapidly  by  one  half  in 
April,  as  compared  with  the  monthlv  average  exports  in 
the  first  (jiiarter  of  19.51.  In  May  a  further  move  to  stop 
rubber  exports  to  China  mainland  was  under  wav  and 
culminated  in  the  complete  suspension  of  any  exjjorts 
uptm  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  United 
Nations  o?i  embargo  against  exports  of  all  strategic 
materials  including  rubber  to  the  maiidand  of  China  and 
North  Korea. 

Early  in  19.50.  Indonesia  expressed  that  as  long  as 
Indonesia  pursues  an  indeiiendence  policy,  it  retains  in 
principle  the  right  to  sell  its  rubber  to  whoever  it  desires. 
Naturally  it  deiiended  on  whether  Indonesia  got  ])aid 
for  these  export  goods  in  currencies  with  which  it  could 
purchase  import  goods  reipiired. 

In  May  it  was  formally  announced  that  Indonesia 
would  continue  to  sell  rubber  to  anv  country  including 
China  mainland,  that  could  send  to  the  country  the  goods 
badly  needed.  It  was  estimated  that  only  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  Indonesian  rubber  had  gone  to  Hong  Kong 
or  other  destinations  from  which  it  might  find  its  way 
to  the  Chinese  mainland,  while  nearlv  .30  per  cent  of  it 
had  gone  to  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  Indonesia 
insi'te*!  on  carrying  on  a  small  trade  in  rubber  with 
the  China  mainland  was  attributed  to  its  desire  not  only 
*n  maintain  an  independent  trade  jwlicy.  but  also  to  get 
rice  from  the  mainland  of  China.  It  was  stated  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  rice  thi«  year,  of  which  onlv  a 
part  would  be  covered  by  purchases  from  Burma  and 
Thailand. 

Beside  the  destinational  control  of  exports  of  certain 
raw  materials  initiated  by  the  United  States,  many 
'countries  in  the  region  tightened  export  control, 
••speciallv  of  raw  materials,  partlv  for  securitv  reason 
and  partly  to  conserve  them  for  domestic  use.  in  view 
of  their  worM-wide  scarcitv. 

In  North  Romeo  the  export  of  certain  goods  is 
proliibited  exccjit  under  a  licence  i=sucd  bv  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  In  all  there  are  14  items  listed  in  the  schedule 


which  comprise  such  commodities  as  are  vital  to  the 
economy  of  tlie  colony  and  are  in  short  supply  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

In  India,  in  order  to  conserve  for  domestic  indus¬ 
trial  use  and  consumption,  export  control  over  many 
commodities,  especially  raw  materials,  was  tightened, 
tarly  in  1951,  cxjiorls  of  kyanite  ore  during  the  \ear 
were  restricted  to  one  lialf  of  the  1950  level,  and  no 
e\|)ort  licences  for  cotton  yarn  would  be  granted.  In 
March  and  April,  exports  of  copper,  brass,  tyre  cord 
and  tyre  cord  fabrics  were  banned.  Later  in  the  first 
‘  half-year,  licences  would  be  issued  for  the  export  of  non- 
ferrous  metal  manufactures  only  up  to  one-fourth  of 
actual  shipments  in  19.50. 

In  Malaya,  as  stated  in  the  previous  issue  of  the 
Hullelin.  iron  and  steel  products  and  non-ferrous  metals 
were  placed  in  the  category  of  goods  the  exports  of 
which  were  prohibited  except  to  British  Borneo.  Many 
other  commodities  were  put  under  control  and  their 
exports  were  limited  to  reasonable  quantities. 

In  the  Philippines,  since  11  May,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  economic  rehabilitation  and  development  and  to 
safeguard  national  security,  tlie  export  or  re-export  from 
the  Philippines  to  any  destination  of  certain  strategic 
materials  is  prohibited  except  by  sjiecial  permission.  The 
commodities  specified  are  machines  and  spare  parts, 
scrap  metals,  foodstuffs,  gasoline,  duplicants.  military 
equipment  or  supplies  suitable  for  military  use  and 
abaca  seedlings. 

Relaxation  of  Import  Restrictions 

The  relaxation  of  import  controls  in  countries  of  tlie 
region  since  late  1950  was  made  possible  by  the  ample 
foreign  exchange  reserves  arising  from  an  improvement 
in  the  balance  of  payments  position.  In  Ceylon,  for  in¬ 
stance.  the  lifting  of  import  and  exchange  restrictions 
was  urged  by  the  Central  Bank  in  view  of  the  sub¬ 
stantially  favourable  balance  of  payments  jmsition.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund  also  suggested  that  it  would 
be  feasible  for  Ceylon,  among  a  few  other  countries,  to 
begin  a  progressive  and  cautious  relaxation  of  “hard 
currency”  import  restrictions.’  By  and  large,  the  rising 
import  prices  and  freight  rates,  the  growing  scarcity  of 
certain  commodities  in  the  world  market,  and  the 
tightening  of  export  controls  stimulated  the  desire  for 
further  relaxation  of  import  restrictions,  in  order  to 
obtain  commodities  w'hich  might  become  more  difficult 
to  obtain  at  higher  costs.  Many  countries  in  the  region 

1.  Ta  the  Internit tlonal  Monetary  Fund  renorts  to  the  Conference  of 

thp  Contracting  Parties  to  tlie  Ceneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 

Trade  at  Torquay. 


realized  that  for  a  large  number  of  commodities,  the 
world  supply  position  was  such  that  even  if  all  restric¬ 
tions  on  their  imports  were  removed,  countries  in  the 
region  would  still  not  get  as  much  as  they  would  cur¬ 
rently  need.  Moreover,  with  a  view  to  speed  uj)  economic 
develojmient  and  for  checking  the  inflationary  tendency, 
many  countries  of  the  region  felt  it  inadvisable  for  them 
to  have  “unrequited  exports”  and  build  up  further 
balances  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases,  the  relaxation 
of  import  restrictions  has  met  with  resistance  from  certain 
sectors  in  the  economy,  for  examjdc.  those  importers  who 
have  shared  benefits  arising  from  import  control  and 
those  industries  which  have  directly  or  indirectly  derived 
protection  from  such  control.  Further,  it  has  Inen 
felt  desirable  to  adoju  a  -itable  import  c  >ntrol 
policy  and  to  avoid  taking  any  action  which  may  have 
to  be  suddenly  reversed  should  world  conditions  change. 
.\Iso,  countries  in  the  region  cannot  afford  to  import 
articles  of  luxury  or  less  essential  commodities,  even 
though  the  foreign  exchange  jiosition  has  been  improved. 

•Vll  these  factors  have  in  one  way  or  another  in¬ 
fluenced  governments  in  considering  changes  in  their 
import  contrtd  policies,  and  various  forms  of  import 
control  relaxation  were  introduced  during  the  first  half 
of  1951.  with  a  view  to  allowing  more  desirable  commo¬ 
dities  to  be  imjiorted  from  wider  sources,  especially  from 
the  dollar  area,  within  the  limits  set  by  the  availability 
of  foreign  exchange.  Many  Ciiinmodities  of  which  imports 
were  restricted  before  were  allowed  to  be  imported  freely 
from  soft  and/or  liard  currency  areas,  by  placing  them 
on  “ojien  general  licences”  (O.G.L.I  in  sterling  area 
countries,  on  “free  list"  in  Indonesia  and  on  “decon- 
tndled  list *"  in  the  Pliilippines.  In  Burma,  in  addition 
to  3.5  items  placed  under  O.G.L.  for  soft  currency  areas 
in  December  1950,  eleven  more  items  were  put  under 
O.G.L.  in  May  19.51.  These  inchidetl  milk.  fish,  vegetable 
oils,  paper  and  vehicle  parts  and  accessories.  On  16  June, 
nine  more  items,  including  electrical  instruments  and 
appliances,  were  put  under  the  ojien  general  licences. 
In  Ceylon,  in  early  January,  the  open  general  licence 
for  imports  from  all  countries  except  Japan  was  expanded 
to  cover  40  more  item«.  including  preserved  milk, 
mineral  oils,  fertilizers,  machinery  and  parts  and  drugs 
and  medicines.  The  open  general  licence  for  imports 
from  British  commonwealth  countries  excluding  Hong 
Kong.  Canada  and  Newfoundland  w’as  also  expanded  to 
cover  three  more  items,  including  certain  kinds  of 
vehicles.  In  India,  in  March,  the  open  general  licence 
was  expanded  to  include  certain  essential  raw  materials; 
and  certain  items  which  were  on  the  open  general  licence 
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for  soft  currency  countries  only,  were  transferred  to  the 
open  general  licence  for  all  countries.  In  Pakistan,  a 
new  list  of  commodities  under  O.G.L.  was  announced  in 
January.  These  included  workshop  equipment  and  tools, 
machinery  and  chemicals  from  American  Account 
countries,  and  machinery  and  millwork,  chemicals,  cotton 
twist  and  yarn  from  Japan.  Permission  was  also  given 
to  import,  freely  from  soft  currency  areas  except  India, 
over  100  commodities  including  iron  and  steel,  metals, 
electrical  and  other  machinery,  chemicals,  etc.  In  June, 
it  was  furtiicr  extended  to  cover  import  of  cotton  clotli 
with  a  value  up  to  Ils.1/8  per  yard  from  soft  currency- 
area.  In  Malaya,  on  8  January,  14  more  items  were 
added  to  the  8  August  1950  list  of  free  imports  from  the 
hard  currency  area.  In  late  January  and  February,  more 
items  were  further  added  to  the  list.  These  included 
sulphuric  acid,  cement,  various  kinds  of  paper,  wheat 
flour,  milk,  etc.  In  the  Philippines,  in  April  and  INIay, 
after  the  exchange  rate  adjustment  tlirough  the  levy  of 
a  tax  on  the  i)urcliase  of  foreign  exchange  from  the 
Central  Bank  and  in  view  of  the  improvement  in  inter¬ 
national  reserves,  six  im|)oitant  categories  of  food  and 
19  groups  of  other  essential  commodities,  such  as 
textiles,  chemicals,  machinery,  etc.,  were  removed  from 
the  quota  list  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  rise  in  prices 
of  these  commodities  and  to  discourage  speculation  and 
hoarding. 

Quotas  and/or  monetary  ceilings  for  commodities 
under  import  licences  were  generally  increased  in  value 
and  exj)anded  to  cover  more  currency  area'.  In  some 
cases,  import  licences  were  issued  more  freely.  In 
Ceylon,  on  13  April,  it  was  announced  that  import 
licences  f«»r  certain  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetahle  oils 
and  fats  would  be  issued  more  freely.  From  1  June 
onwards  a  numlrcr  of  items  previously  importable  under 
individual  licences  from  British  Commonwealth  countries 
only  were  permitted  importation  from  all  sources.  In 
Indicu  the  liberalization  of  import  licencing  for  1951  took 
many  forms.  Under  the  new  licencing  policy  for  the 
period  January — June  1951,  import  licences  are  to  cover 
currency  areas  rather  than  specific  countries  as  in  the 
past,  thus  providing  the  importer  with  greater  market 
flexibility.  Mcanw'hilc,  five  countries,  namely  Argentine, 
Paraguay,  Belgium  and  her  possessions.  West  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  were  removed  from  the  hard  currency 
area  and  were  listed  under  the  soft  currency  area,  thus 
allowing  more  liberal  licensing  for  imports  from  these 
countries  than  before.  In  March,  in  view  of  the  rising 
prices  of  import  commodities,  the  availability  of  foreign 
exchange,  and  the  desire  to  provide  maximum  possible 
facilities  for  the  ex|)editious  procurement  of  essential 
requirements,  the  value  bf  licences  for  January — June 


1951  was  doubled  and  their  period  of  validity  extended 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  object  is  to  complete  the 
bulk  of  import  licensing  for  the  whole  year  1951  in  tlic 
course  of  the  next  three  months  or  so.  In  June,  the 
import  control  was  further  relaxed  for  July — December 
1951.  The  face  value  of  all  licences,  which  were  issued 
for  the  period  January — June  1951  and  which  were  en¬ 
titled  to  be  doubled,  should  have  a  further  automatic 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  original  face  value  of  the 
licence,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  further  rise  in  prices 
of  all  goods.  In  the  case  of  curtain  conunodities  where, 
because  of  the  increase  in  demand  and  also  in  prices 
the  imports  ax'ailable,  even  after  a  10  per  cent  increase 
above  the  doubling  of  January — June  licences,  arc  not 
considered  suflicient  to  meet  the  country’s  requirements, 
the  Government  has  decided  to  issue  supplementary 
licences.  New  licences  will  be  issued  in  respect  of  those 
commodities  for  which  doubling  of  the  January — June 
licence  was  not  permitted.  Actual  users  who  either  did 
not  apply  for  licensing  during  January — June  1951  or 
who  obtained  licences  which  in  spite  of  the  doubling  of 
the  face  value  had  found  them  inadequate  to  meet  their 
requirements,  will  be  given  fresh  licences  on  the  basis 
of  current  prices.  Licences  for  imports  from  soft  cur¬ 
rency  areas  will  be  granted  in  respect  of  certain  new 
items,  including  iron  and  steel,  diesel  engine  parts  and 
certain  foodstuffs.  Certain  other  items  that  are  to  be 
freely  licensed,  include  iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals 
not  included  in  the  O.G.L.,  spare  parts  of  machinery 
required  for  replacement,  insulating  material  of  all  types, 
[irinting  |>aper  and  cotton  twist  and  yarn  of  80  counts 
and  above,  soda  ash,  etc.  In  Pakistan,  in  some  cases, 
the  application  of  import  licences  was  widened  to  cover 
a  greater  number  of  commodities  and  currency  areas, 
as  in  the  case  of  leather  and  leather  manufactured  goods. 

In  a  few  cases,  prohibited  imports  were  allowed  to 
be  imported  in  limited  quantities.  During  March  and 
April,  the  Government  of  India  announced  that  certain 
articles  for  which  there  were  quotas  for  imports  during 
January — June  would  be  licensed  on  a  quota  basis  from 
soft  currency  countries.  In  Malaya  many  items  like  paper 
and  paper  products,  automobile  parts  and  accessories 
and  all  kinds  of  textiles,  whose  importation  was  formerly 
prohibited  from  the  hard  currency  area,  were  put  under 
“restricted”  imports. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures,  in  India,  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  the  Philippines,  the  procedure  of  licensing  or 
of  obtaining  foreign  exchange  has  also  been  simplified 
and  its  administration  improved,  thus  facilitating  the 
quick  flow  of  imported  commodities.  Price  control  on 
imported  goods  was  liberalized  in  Indonesia.  Imported 
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gootl?.  witli  a  few  exeeptiunj.  will  iiu  longer  be  subjeet 
lo  priee  limitation^  or  price  calculation  ;^clienies  and 
importers  are  free  to  establish  their  own  prices  on  such 
imports. 

The  full  elTeet<  of  the  relaxation  of  ini|)ort  control 
are  diiiicult  to  assess.  Commodities  whose  imports  were 
liheralizeil  in  most  countries  consist  of  metal  jjroducts, 
machinery  and  i>arts,  mineral  nils,  chemicals,  drugs, 
papers,  aiul  textiles.  For  food-deficit  countries,  imjmrts 
of  preserved  milk  and  meat  and  fishes  were  also 
liberalized.  In  some  couniries.  however,  it  is  clear  that 
the  inward  How  and  the  stock  pile  of  textiles  have  grown 
to  such  a  sizable  ipiantity  that  juiees  have  begun  to  fall. 
In  Burma,  it  is  estimated  that  the  stock  of  textiles  would 
be  sufficient  for  more  than  one  year's  consumption.  In 
Mahua.  tlie  freer  import  and  the  restriction  on  the 
exports  of  textiles  have  resulted  in  tlie  accumulatio;i  of 
heavy  stocks  estimated  at  I.tKH)  million  yards  and  in  a 
fall  in  prices  of  about  2.7  per  cent. 

ImiHtrtx  of  Developmental  Goods 
It  is  expected  that  because  of  the  ample  foreign 
exchange  earned  and  the  relaxation  of  import  restrictions 


since  the  Korean  war.  most  countries  in  the  region  would 
increase  their  import  of  developmental  goods  from  the 
United  kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the 
region’s  major  sui)pliers  of  developmental  goods.  How¬ 
ever.  in  terms  of  January — June  1950  (the  half  year 
before  the  Korean  war  I  prices,  tlie  imports  of  develop¬ 
mental  goods  from  the  United  States  during  the  year 
July  19.50 — June  1951  were  less  than  one  half  of  that 
in  1949  and  that  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  about 
50  per  cent  lower.  Imports  of  developmental  goods  in 
the  first  half-\ear  of  1951  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
about  the  same  as  those  during  the  first  half  of  1950, 
but  those  from  the  United  States  were  about  25  per  cent 
lower,  riie  imports  of  developmental  goods  from  Japan 
during  the  first  quarter  of  19.51  were  about  11  per  cent 
lower  than  those  in  the  previous  half-year.  The  reduction 
of  imports  in  machinery  anti  parts  was  especially  large. 
■Vll  these  iiulicated  the  serittus  effects  of  the  world-wide 
rearmament  t»n  the  economic  development  of  countries 
in  tlu^  region  arising  from  an  increase  in  the  import 
prices.  These  countries,  ilcspite  their  large  foreign 
exchange  reserves  were  unable  to  import  more  capital 
goods. 
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IMJ’OKTS  OF  DEVELOP.MKNTAL  GOODS 
'Quarterly  ai  crapes 

\i>n-nR't;iUi<  Mflals  aiivl 

minerals  metal  manii- 

fai'tiires 


1949  .  .  2.7  7.9 

1930  jan-Jiine  ...  ...  1.2  10.2 

July-1).,.  ..  ..  1.2  18.9 

1931  Jan.-Mar.  .  .  ...  1.8  21.1 

Source:  Japanrsr  Leonomic  Statistics. 


Trade  Control  in  China  Mainland  ‘ 

The  maiiilaiul  of  China  ha<.  under  th;*  prevailinji 
international  situation,  adopted  many  trade  control 
measures.  In  late  195(1  the  export  of  maity  |»roduct'. 
especially  to  the  United  States,  was  banned.  Ihe'C 
included  sesame  seeds  and  siroundnuts,  ho<r  bristles, 
peanut  oil  and  grundnnt  oil.  tung  oil  and  carpet  wool. 
The  ad  valorem  export  tax  on  tung  oil.  peanut'  oil  and 
hog  bristles  was  also  raised,  rcspeclively  by  10.  15  and 
30  per  cent.  In  March  because  of  the  growing  food 
shortage  in  South  China,  export  of  all  foodstuffs  was 
banned.  The  banning  of  the  export  of  tung  oil  affected 
especially  the  United  States.  In  the  last  two  years  there 
was  a  significant  drop  in  the  tung  oil  imported  into  the 
United  States,  largely  because  of  reduced  availability 
from  China,  and  the  price  of  tung  oil  rose  sharply  in 
the  New  York  market.  In  May  it  was  quoted  at  41  cents 
per  pound,  which  represented  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  over  the  price  at  the  end  of  1950.  On  the  Hong 
Kong  market  the  foreign  demand  for  tung  oil  continued 
to  be  very  strong  and  transactions  had  been  concluded 
at  £270  a  long  ton  c.i.f.  Europe.  The  increase  in  price 
has  recently  become  more  marked  as  a  result  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  People’s  Government  in  Canton  | 
to  grant  export  licences  only  up  to  .30  tons  a  month. 
Late  in  May  the  Foreign  Trade  Control  Office  in  Hong 
Kong  announced  that  the  export  price  for  tung  oil  in 
bulk  was  raised  from  £270  to  £275  a  long  ton.  On  the 
Hong  Kong  market  this  product  was  in  rather  short 
supply  because  of  large  scale  purchases  bv  European 
countries,  and  was  offered  for  sale  at  £280  a  long  ton. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1951  China  exported  through 

1.  This  section  is  based  on  materials  from  the  foliowinc  sources: 

International  Monetary  Fund.InternaUonal  Financial  News  Snr- 
vey,  14  January  and  9  February  19,S];  China  Monthly  Review. 
April  19S1;  The  Indian  Export  Trade  .fonrnal.  June  to  Julv 
1951;  Pakistan  Trade.  January  1951:  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  15  January  1951: 
Rnlletln  Hebdomadalre  De  Presse  Economione,  38  May.  4  .l”ne 
and  9  July  1951:  Bangkok  Chamber  of  Commerce  Jonrnai,  Jan¬ 
uary  1951;  and  Bangkok,  Post,  21  March  1951. 


TO  THE  ECAFE  REGION  FROM  JAPAN 
in  million  dollars) 
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Hong  Kong  1.56.147  pounds  of  tung  oil.  Of  this  total 
the  United  States  received  only  2.4  per  cent,  the  United 
Kingdom  41.9  per  cent,  the  Netherlands  18.3  per  cent 
and  other  countries  37.7  per  cent.  Last  year  most  of 
China’s  tung  oil  pas-ing  tlirough  Hong  Kong  was 
destined  for  the  United  States.  .\  small  percentage  this 
year  is  explained  by  the  embargo  imposed  on  c<>mmerce 
between  these  two  countric'. 

Because  of  the  sliortage  of  foreign  exchange  and  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  im]»orted  c  immoditie'  in  Cliina 
mainland,  an  import  export  link  system  or  ‘‘  barter  ’" 
trade  system  has  been  adoiited  by  the  People’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  19  January  the  South  Cliina  Foreign  Trade 
Control  Bureau  promulgated  a  new  set  of  temporary 
provisions  governing  South  China  trade  and  the  import- 
export  link  system  to  take  effect  immediately.  The  li«t 
of  commodities  authorised  for  foreign  trade  must  be 
adhered  to  and  exporters  have  to  fill  in  application 
forms  for  import  under  barter  for  approval  by  the 
Bureau.  Traders  will  be  required  to  aim  at  equilibrium 
between  the  values  of  imports  and  export*.  Exi»orter* 
are  required  to  complete  their  exports  within  30  day* 
after  importers  have  undertaken  imports.  Exporter* 
having  no  facilities  for  import*  may  transfer  their 
import  quota  in  the  link  system  to  importers.  On  12 
March  the  Ministry  of  Trade  of  the  Central  People’s 
Government  promulgated  another  set  of  provisional 
regulations  governing  the  control  of  barter  trade,  the 
underlying  principle  for  which  is  that  imports  should 
precede  exports  and  that  imports  and  exports  should  be 
balanced.  Barter  trade  could  be  carried  out  in  either 
one  of  the  following  form*,  namely  direct  barter,  barter 
on  account,  link  barter  and  the  simultaneous  opening 
of  letter  credit  for  imports  again*t  exports.  A  liberal 
policy  has  been  adopted  in  the  compilation  of  the  import 
and  export  list  with  480  article*  in  the  former  and  263 
in  the  latter.  Out  of  this  long  list  of  article*  only  jute 
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bags  are  to  l)e  subjected  to  centralized  purchase  and  7 
artieles.  viz.  bristles,  soybeans,  wolfram,  antimony,  tin, 
iron  and  metals,  are  reserved  for  centralized  marketing, 
thus  leaving  a  very  wide  «co|)e  for  the  mercljants  to 
trade  in  barter.  The  demand  for  Chinese  products  in 
the  world  market  is  reported  to  be  so  great  that  many 
traders  abroad  are  now  prepared  ti>  send  their  products 
to  China  first  in  order  to  obtain  (ihinese  products  on  a 
barter  basis. 

Recent  Developments  in  the  If  orkin^ 
of  T riule  Agreements 

During  the  first  half  of  1951,  13  trade  agreements 
were  concluded  by  countries  of  the  region,  of  which  27 
were  with  countries  outside  the  region.  6  with  Japan 
and  10  with  countries  within  the  region.  Most  of  these 
agreements  were  contracted  upon  the  expiration  of  old 
ones  and  only  a  few  were  between  c mnlries  which  had 
not  signed  trade  agreements  with  each  other  in  postwar 
years.  The  extra-regional  trade  agreements,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  concluded  with  Middle  East  countries 
by  India  and  Pakistan  ami  of  one  between  Taiwan  and 
llykyus.  were  ail  with  the  European  countries.  The 
details  of  these  tra<le  agreements  are  slunvn  in  the  table 
in  the  previous  issue  of  the  Bulletin  and  in  the  table 
appended  to  this  section.  Several  new  features  liave 
recently  eniergetl  from  the  working  of  trade  agreements, 
although  the  pattern  is  siIH  m»t  definite. 

Firstly,  there  were  signs  to  liberalize  trade  control 
of  countries  which  concluded  trade  agreefnents  w  ith  each 
other.  For  instance.  Norway  extended  to  Pakistan 
certain  concessions  and  facilities  in  import  licensing 
already  committed  to  ()EE(',  countries.  France  also 
agreed  to  abolish  all  ((iiantitative  restrictions  on  the 
import  from  Tndonesia  of  certain  number  of  products 
deemed  unrestricted  among  OEEC  countries.  The  trade 
agreements  signed  bv  India  with  West  Germany.  Hong 
Kong.  Poland  and  Sweden  stipulated  that  India  would 
treat  im|)orts  from  these  countries  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  from  soft  currency  cmintries.  Many  commodi¬ 
ties  imported  from  Spain  by  Pakistan  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  open  general  license  imports  of  Pakistan, 
as  specified  in  the  trade  agreement  between  these  two 
countries.  Most  of  the  commodities  to  be  exchanged 
between  Ceylon  and  Pakistan,  as  scheduled  in  their  trade 
agreement,  are  to  he  free  from  import  restrictions.  The 
Indo-Pakistan  trade  agreement  also  stipulated  that  the 
two  governments  agreed  that  import  and  export  facilities 
granted  by  each  country  to  the  other  shall  be  no  less 
favourable  than  those  applicable  to  any  other  country 
in  the  sterling  and  soft  currency  area.  Current  and 
hirther  import  and  export  licenses  in  respect  of  sterling 


and  soft  currency  area  countries  shall  be  valid  lor  India 
and  Pakistan.  Furthermore,  the  two  governments  agreed 
that  there  shall  he  no  import  and  or  export  restrictions 
on  the  movement  of  certain  commodities  as  scheduled 
between  the  two  countries.  Accordingly,  both  countries 
annunneed  these  commodities  to  he  included  in  the  open 
general  licence  imports. 

Setu»ndly.  at  least  two  trade  agreements  gave  more 
flexible  tracle  plan  on  quantity,  value  and  type  of 
commodities  exchanged  than  the  ordinary  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  W  hile  the  first  two  trade  agreements  between 
the  Philippines  and  Japan  had  specific  ceilings  for  the 
commodities  that  could  he  moved  between  these  two 
cMHintries.  the  jtresent  trade  agreement  stipulates  the  total 
value  for  all  commodities  that  can  he  exported  from  one 
contracting  party  to  the  other,  leaving  out  the  ceilings 
for  the  individual  items.  On  the  Philippine  side,  this 
is  intended  to  give  a  rcas«mablc  elasticity  to  private 
trading  aiul  proviile  room  for  government  economic  and 
industrial  planning.  Pakistan-Norway  trade  agreement 
has  not  even  set  limits  to  the  total  value  of  trade.  Both 
countries  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  promote  trade 
between  the  two  countries  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  This  trade  agreement  probably  is  only  on  an 
initial  trial  basis. 

Thirdly.  |»aymcnts  arrangements  associated  with 
trade  agreements  have  w  idened  their  scope  of  applicatioji 
through  the  Euro|>ean  Payments  Union.  For  instance, 
payments  for  trade  under  agreements  between  Indonesia 
arul  Italy  will  he  affected  within  the  framework  of  the 
Euro|>ean  Payments  Union,  through  the  medium  of 
Italian-Netherlands  compensation  account.  The  pay¬ 
ments  for  trade  under  agreements  between  Japan  and 
-ferling  area  countries  in  the  region  were  originally 
effected  through  the  sterling  area  over-all  payment  within 
Japan. 

Fourthly,  in  some  trade  agreements,  in  addition  to 
trade  plan,  the  provision  of  teehnieal  assistanee  was 
s|)ecified.  For  intanee.  in  the  trade  agreements  of 
Indonesia  and  Pakistan  with  Norway,  the  services  of 
technical  exports  for  economic  development  are  provided 
for.  In  Burma-Japan  trade  agreement.  Japan  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  supply  necessary  technical  assistance  for  the 
development  of  cottage  industries  in  Burma.  In  Ceylon- 
West  Germany  trade  agreement,  services  of  German 
technicians  and  specialists  in  Ceylon  as  well  as  training 
facilities  for  Ceylonese  technicians  in  West  Germany  are 
included.  As  imports  and  exports  in  the  trade  plan  do 
not  necessarily  balance,  the  balance  may  he  settled  hv 
the  sup]>ly  of  technical  assistance. 
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Exchange  Rate  Adjustments  and  Exchange  Control 

All  sterling  area  countries  in  the  region  have  a 
single  exchange  rate  system.  Among  the  non-<terling  area 
countries,  (ihina  (Taiwan i,  Iinlonesia  and  Tliailand  have 
multiple  exchange  rate  systems  of  various  kinds.  During 
the  first  half  of  1951.  with  a  view  to  achieving  domestic 
stability  and  external  equilibrium,  the  Philippines  adopt¬ 
ed  an  exchange  tax,  thus  also  introducing  in  j)ractice  the 
multiple  exchange  rates.  During  the  first  half-year,  in 
China  (Taiw’an)  and  Thailand  some  rates  of  exchange 
were  changed,  in  order  to  adjust  demand  for  and  supply 
of  foreign  exchange  in  the  market.  In  the  sterling  area 
countries,  the  long  pending  exchange  disagreement 
between  India  and  Pakistan  was  ended  by  India's 
recognition  of  Pakistan’s  existing  exchange  rate.  Full 
exchange  control  has  been  imposed  between  the  two 
countries.  Exchange  control  in  Ceylon  is  expected  to 
be  relaxed  in  view  of  a  further  improvement  in  its 
balance  of  payments  position. 

On  25  February  1951.  with  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  India 
recognized  the  existing  exchange  value  of  the  Pakistan 
rupee.  As  from  27  February,  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India 
and  the  State  Bank  of  Pakistati  will  buy  and  sell  each 
other’s  rupees  through  authorized  *lealers  at  the 
following  rates: 

Biiyinji  ran-  .‘selling  rale 

In  India:  Indian  Ks.  Itt-O-y  Indian  Rs.  1 1.3-1  ;t-S  for  Pakistan 
for  Pakistan  •  Rs.  100. 

100. 

In  Pakistan:  Pakistan  Rs.  Pakistan  Rs.  for  Indian 

60-8-3  for  Indian  Rs.  100. 

Rs.  100. 

The  Indian  rupees  earned  by  Pakistan  from  current 
transactions  will  be  convertible  into  free  sterling  w  ithout 
any  restriction  whatsoever  at  any  time  at  the  option  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan.  The  Reserve  Bank  of  India 
will  have  a  similar  option  in  respect  of  it«  balance  in 
Pakistan  rupees.  Financial  transactions  between  the 
two  countries  will  be  conducted  either  in  Indian  or 
Pakistan  currency  by  the  sale  of  current  sterling.  Full 
exchange  control  has  been  imposed  between  the  two 
countries  from  27  February  onwards. 

The  exchange  deadlock,  which  lasted  for  eighteen 
months,  was  thus  ended.  Trade  and  paymerits  between 
the  two  countries,  which  are  economically  so  closely 
related,  resumed  their  normal  channels*. 

On  19  March,  an  initial  nar  value  for  the  Pakistan 
rupee  of  3.30852  to  the  dollar,  which  was  identical  with 
the  exchaTige  rate  prior  to  the  devaluation  of  Sf*ptomber 
1949,  was  accepted  by  the  International  Moretary  Fund. 

1.  For  the  new  trade  asreement  and  the  asspelated  trade  control 
measures  .'ee  BnlleUn.  Vol  JT.  No.  1  and  supra  .seetlon  on  recent 
developni‘’nts  In  the  working  of  trade  agreements. 


In  the  Fund's  judgement  tlie  par  value  appeared  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  light  of  the  balance  of  payments  prospect 
of  Pakistan  and  current  world  market  trends.* 

In  Thailand,  during  tlie  first  half  of  1951,  the  free 
market  rate  for  the  baht  has  persistently  appreciated  in 
terms  of  sterling,  being  .54.95  baht  to  the  poun  I  sterling 
in  Juno  as  compared  with  57..38  baht  in  January.  The 
open  market  selling  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Thailand  for 
pound  sterling  was  also  reduced  on  2  May  to  53.85  baht 
to  commercial  banks  and  about  .54.-15  baht  to  importers, 
as  compared  with  the  rate  of  .57  baht  which  had  been  in 
force  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  dollar  rate  of  the  baht  in  the  free  markei 
fluctuated  around  21. .50  during  the  first  half-year,  which 
was  also  higher  compared  with  last  year.  The  ajiprecia- 
tion  of  the  baht  arose  from  a  further  im])rovemcnt  in 
the  balance  of  trade,  which  was  aeciunted  for  partly  b\ 
the  rapidly  rising  prices  id  rubber  and  tin  and  jiartly  b\ 
the  increased  volume  of  rice  exports. 

Before  the  change  in  the  Bank  of  Thailand's  selling 
rate  for  sterling  in  May.  the  importers  had  for  months 
found  no  need  to  purchase  sterling  from  the  Bank  since 
it  was  available  in  the  open  market  at  lower  rates.  The 
Bank's  selling  rate  for  sterling  had  been  the  major  stabi¬ 
lizing  factor  in  the  free  foreign  exchange  market  in 
Bangkok.  The  reduction  of  the  rate  would  make  the 
stabilization  more  effective.  However,  even  after  the 
reduction  the  free  market  rate  of  sterling  has  mostly 
been  a  little  lower  than  the  central  bank  sterling  rate. 
The  cross  rate  of  dollar-sterling  in  the  free  market  of 
Bangkok  has  remained  very  closely  in  line  with  that  in 
Hong  Kong. 

In  the  Philippines,  since  28  March,  a  tax  of  17  per 
cent  has  been  imposed  on  all  sales  of  foreign  exchange 
except  for  payments  for  designated  essentials,  including 
foodstuffs,  fertilizers,  medicines,  newsprint  etc.  and  de¬ 
signated  non-trade  payments,  primarily  insurance.®  The 
tax  will  remain  for  two  years.  The  selling  rate  of  the 
dollar  thus  ehanged  from  2.015  pesos  tf)  2.3.58  pesos 
(including  taxi  to  the  dollar.  The  large  spread  between 
buying  and  selling  rates  and  the  exemption  from  tax 
for  certain  kinds  of  payments  resulted  in  a  svstem  of 
multiple  exchange  rates. 

During  the  postwar  years  large  United  States  dis¬ 
bursements  and  aid  tended  to  conceal  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  other  measures  to  improve  the  country’s  inter¬ 
national  economic  position  and  thus  lessen  its  dependence 

2.  See  International  Monetarj-  Fund.  Annual  Report  P.44 

3.  Payments  for  designated  non-trade  items  enioy  direct  cTcmptie-i 
from  tlie  tax.  while  for  payments  for  designated  essential  imports, 
the  tax  miv  be  refunded  after  the  goods  have  arrived. 


on  foreign  aid.  As  these  disbursements  declined  since 
1949,  a  continued  high  level  of  imports  sustained  by 
high  money  incomes,  and  the  failure  of  exports  to  expand 
caused  a  severe  drain  on  foreign  exchange  reserves. 
Although  exchange  and  import  controls  were  introduccil 
towards  the  end  of  1919  to  prevent  exhaustion  of  reserves 
and  to  arrest  ca])ital  flight,  reliance  on  direct  control  as 
the  predominant  instrument  of  policy  could  hardly  be 
an  adeiiuate  remedy  in  the  long  run.  Because  of  the 
serious  economic  difficulties  that  it  faced,  the  Philippine 
Government  in  19.50  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  an  economic  survey  mission  to 
consider  the  economic  aiul  hnancial  problems  of  the 
country  and  to  make  aj)propriate  recommendations.  The 
mission,  in  a  report  submitted  in  October  1950,  recom¬ 
mended  the  imposition  of  a  levy  on  imports  or  an 
exchange  tax  of  25  per  cent  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  imports  through  cost  measures.  However, 
as  the  balance  of  payments  position  of  the  Philippines 
improveil  after  mid-19.50.  the  exchange  tax.  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  International  Monetary  f’und,  was 
fixed  at  a  lower  level  than  that  recommended  by  the 
mission.  The  Fund,  taking  into  consideration  that  related 
measures  were  also  being  taken,  approved  the  U'C  of 
such  an  exchange  lax  as  a  temporary  measure.* 

In  recommending  siieli  a  measure,  the  mission 
Itelieves  that  as  import  restrictions  have  already  reduced 
sharply  the  supply  of  import  goods,  and  in  a  free  |»rice 
economy  the  prices  paid  by  consumers  will  rise  to  the 
level  determined  by  the  limited  supply.-  the  tax  would 
have  only  a  limited  effect  on  consumers*  prices  of  import 
goods.  The  principal  effect  of  the  tax  will  be  to  transfer 
from  importers  to  the  Government  much  of  the  windfall 
profits  resulting  from  the  limitation  on  the  volume  of 
imports.  This  will  help  the  Government  to  balance  its 
budget  and  to  achieve  internal  equilibrium.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tax.  unlike  ilevaluation,  has  no  direct 
effect  on  exports.  A  devaluation  of  currency  may  raise 
prices  rather  than  volume  of  the  export  commodities. 

1.  International  Monrtarj'  Fund.  .Annual  Report,  19.>1. 

2.  Report  to  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States,  br  the  Economic 

Survey  Mis.slon  to  the  Philippines.  Washington  D.C.  October  9. 

1950.  PP.86-7. 


It  would,  therefore,  inflate  still  further  the  income  of 
exporters  and  raise  the  prices  of  all  agricultural  pniducts 
for  home  consumption. 

.\  new  system  of  foreign  exchange  control  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  China  (Taiwan',  in  .Vpril.  Since  December  1950, 
in  contrast  to  the  former  rather  liberal  system  which  had 
resulted  in  a  deficit  of  several  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
eiul  of  19.50,  a  more  restrictive  system  on  all  imports 
has  been  adopted,  .\fter  several  months  of  careful  study 
and  deliberation,  a  new  system  was  established,  aiming 
chiefly  at  achieving  a  balance  of  jiaymcnts  of  foreign 
e.xchange  in  the  initial  stage,  together  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  various  measures  governing  outward  remittances, 
exchange  certificates  and  import  trade.  The  highlights 
of  the  new  system  are  the  introduction  of  realistic 
e.xchange  rates,  revision  of  the  certificate  system,  restric¬ 
tive  use  of  free  foreign  exchange  ami  a  strict  ban  on 
free  market  operations.  Pursuant  to  the  executive  order 
of  9  -April  a  committee  of  six  members  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  was  formed,  with  the  function 
of  fixing  exchange  certificate  rates  every  morning  for 
application  to  the  buy  ing  and  selling  of  certificates  during 
that  day.  For  the  purpose  of  stabili/ing  the  certificate 
rates  by  means  of  open  market  operations,  if  and  when 
necessary,  an  amount  of  S2  million  i*  to  be  set  aside. 
The  new  e.xchange  certificate  rates  were  first  announced 
on  11  -April.  They  are  presumably  in  eonformity  with 
the  purchasing  power  jiarity.  The  rates  are  I5.d5  new 
Taiwan  yuan  to  one  dollar  for  buying  and  15.95  new 
Taiwan  yuan  to  one  dollar  for  selling,  and  l.'j.ll  new 
Taiwan  yuan  to  one  pound  sterling  for  buying  and  43.12 
new  Taiwan  yuan  to  one  pound  sterling  for  selling.  The 
rate*  for  exchange  certificates  are  also  apolicable  for 
buying  I’nited  States  notes  and  Hong  Kong  currenev  and 
for  jiayment  of  inward  remittances.  The  official  rate  of 
exchange,  being  10.25 — 10..30  new  Taiw’an  yuan  to  one 
dollar,  is  generally  u*e(l  on  government  exports  and 
imiiorts  of  basic  good*.  The  new  rates  for  exchange 
certificate*  have  remained  unchanged.  With  strict  regu¬ 
lation  on  exchange  for  importation,  the  foreign  exchange 
position  of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  has  been  considerably 
strengthened;  for  the  fir*!  six  months  of  this  year  there 
was  a  favourable  balance  of  approximately  .'>21  million. 
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TUADt:  A(;KEKMK\TS  NBIGOTIATED  AM)  or  riNAIAZi:i)  l\  i'HB:  SBX;0\l)  ^)L  AI{TF.R  1951 

I.  JAPAN— Kr.AFK  COI  NTRIKS 


Contracliof  parUrs  Prriort  valid 


V^lur  of  trade  and  types  of  commodities 


Nature  of  trade  and 
method  of  payment 


Remarks 


lapan-Burmu  ■  1  January  to  Total  trade  of  £20  mil'.ion  (US$j6  mi'.lUni.  '  Balanced  trade  un-  Formally  signed  on  4  August  as 

i  31  December  Japan  to  export  ta  Burma  mainly  textiUs.  ;  der  licences.  a  result  of  negotiations  which 

1951  building  materials,  cement,  small  scale  cot-  Trade  is  con-  took  place  in  Rangoon  on  29 

tage  industry  equipment,  other  machinery,  i  ducted  in  stcr-  March  1951.  Under  the  terms 

rubber  manufactures,  enamelware,  pottery  '  ling  in  accor-  of  this  new  trade  plan  Japan 

and  porcelain,  and  miscellaneous  commodi-  dance  with  is  committed  to  supply  neces- 

ties.  Japan's  principal  imports  from  Burma  ,  Japan-U.K.  ster-  sary  technical  assistance  in 

are  rice,  foodstuffs,  raw  cotton,  cotton  '  ling  overall  pay-  connection  with  the  develop- 

seeds,  tung  oil.  sticklac.  teak,  crude  rubber.  |  ments  arrange-  ment  of  cottage  industries  in 

cattle  hides,  minerals  and  other  products.  ment.  Burma. 

Japan-China  (Taiwan I  From  30  June  The  commodities  to  be  exchanged  are  pro-  This  is  a  renewal  of  the  1  July 

1951  until  a  bably  of  the  same  types  and  in  the  same  i  1950  -30  June  1951  agreement, 

new  agree-  quantities  as  in  the  1950  .'51  agreement, 

ment  is  nego-  (Si‘e  Bulletin.  Vol.  .1  No.  3.  lor  third  j 

tinted  Quarter,  1950 1. 


Japan-Indonesla  Value  of  exports  from  Japan  to  Indonesia  A  renewal  of  the  trade  agreement 

will  be  $40  million,  and  value  of  exports  <  of  1  July  1950  to  30  June  1951. 

from  Indonesia  to  Japan  will  bo  $S0  j 
million. 

Japan-Republic  of  1  April  1951  to  Total  value  of  trade  between  the  two  coun-  Trade  under  licen 
South  Korea  31  March  1952  tries  is  planned  approximately  at  US$43  ces. 

million,  of  which  about  USS32  million  will 
be  Japan’s  exports  to  Korea,  while  the 
value  of  Japan's  imports  from  Korea  is 
estimated  to  be  about  USS16  million. 

Japan’s  exports  include  textiles,  lumber, 
paper,  coal,  chemicals,  cement,  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  and  machinery.  Japan’s 
imports  will  be  metals,  minerals,  farm  and 
aquatic  products. 

Japan-Philippines  30  June  1931  to  Total  value  of  two-wav  trade  is  planned  to  Balanced  trade  un-  Revised  on  12  March  1951.  This 

30  June  1952  reach  an  estimated  figure  of  US$10u  mi.-  der  licences.  On  is  a  renewal  of  the  agreement 

lion.  Under  the  terms  of  the  revised  open  account  which  expired  on  30  June  1951 

agreement  Japan  will  import  from  the  basis  in  terms  of 

Philippines  iron,  mangjne.se  and  chrome  U.S.  dollars.  No 

ore;  lauan  logs  and  lumber:  rattan;  man-  dollar  payments 

grove  bark  and  molasses.  Other  miscella-  will  be  made  ex- 

neous  items  will  probably  include  gum-  cept  the  amount 

copal,  buffalo  hides,  hide  fleshings,  shells  lu  excess  of  a 

for  buttons,  kapok  and  kapok  seeds,  ramie,  swing  balance  of 

copra,  abaca,  etc.  Japan  is  committed  to  J3.5  million  whic;i 

export  to  the  Philippines  mainlv  textile.s,  is  payable  upon 

iron  and  steel  products,  machinery  and  demand  by  tile 

equipment,  glass  and  porcelain,  chemicals  creditor  party.  No 

and  chemical  products,  agricultural  imple-  limitations  are 

ments,  ships  and  fishing  boats,  and  other  placed  upon  the 

miscellaneous  manufactured  goods.  value  or  volume 

of  each  commo¬ 
dity  which  may¬ 
be  moved  be¬ 
tween  the  two 
contracting  coun¬ 
tries.  provided 
that  the  total 
value  of  trade 
does  not  exceed 
$50  million  each 
way.  This  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a 
reasonable  elasti¬ 
city  to  private 
trading  as  well 
as  to  provide 
room  for  govern¬ 
ment  economic 
and  industrial 
planning. 


This  is  a  renewal  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  terminated  in  Marcli 
1951. 
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TUAUt:  AGKEK.MENTS  XEGOTIATEI)  AND  OK  FINALIZED  IN  THE  SECOND  Ql  AKTEll  V)h\-~Contd. 

II.  ECAFK  COrNTRIES— EXTRA  REIHONAl.  COl  NTRIES 


CoDtractiBc  parties  Period  vaUd 


Value  ol  trade  and  types  of  commodities 


Natnre  of  trade  and 
method  of  payment 


Remarks 


Ceylon-Federal 
Republic  of 
Germany 


China  <  mainland  i 
Hungary 


Cltina  (Taiwan I- 
Ryukyus 


India-SwTtzerland 


India-USSR 


Indonesia-Austria 


Retroactive  from 
1  November  I'Jju 
to 

31  October  1951 


Total  value  of  trade  to  reach  US$56.3  million 
approximately.  Germany  was  committed  to 
deliver  to  Ceylon  commodities  valued  at 
$14,115,000  in  exchange  for  goeds  from 
Ceylon  to  the  approximate  value  of 
$33,190,000.  Germany  was  to  obtain  from 
Ceylon  consignments  of  rubber,  copra,  palm 
and  coconut  oil,  tea,  coconuts,  crude  drug;, 
vegetable  oils,  oil  cake,  coconut  fibre  and 
yarn,  spices,  cocoa,  precious  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones  and  graphite.  Ceylcn  was 
to  receive  from  Germany  roliint-mili  pro¬ 
ducts,  castings,  non-ferrous  semi-manu¬ 
factured  materials,  machinery,  vehicles, 
iron  and  steel  structures,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  fine  mechanical  and  optical  instru¬ 
ments,  iron  and  steel  products,  finished 
items  of  iron,  steel  and  non-ferrous  metals, 
musical  instruments,  chemicals,  rubber  and 
asbestos  goods,  textiles,  wood  pulp  and 
paper  products,  glass  and  ceramics,  cement 
and  beer.  Services  of  German  technicians 
ana  specialists  in  Ceylon  as  well  as  train¬ 
ing  facilities  for  Ceylonese  technicians  in 
Germany  were  included  under  certain  stipu¬ 
lations  of  this  Agreement. 


Trade  under  licen¬ 
ces.  Payments  to 
be  effected  with¬ 
in  the  terms  of 
the  Germany  - 
United  Kingdom 
payments  agree¬ 
ments. 


Germany  accepts  the  unbalanced 
values  of  its  imports  from  and 
exports  to  Ceylon  because  Ger¬ 
many  urgently  requires  delivery 
of  essential  raw  materials  from 
Ceylon  and  the  rather  limited 
Import  capacity  of  its  trading 
partner  is  also  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Germany  is  also 
committed  to  remove  all  Import 
restrictions  on  coir  yarn,  coir 
fibre  and  rubber  of  Ceylon  ori¬ 
gin.  Each  government  has  alsc 
agreed  to  permit  nationals  of 
the  other  to  acquire  and  assure 
the  protection  of  patent  rights 
and  copyrights  and  to  register 
new  designs  and  trade  marks 
within  its  respective  territories 


Hungary  to  supply  unspecified  quantity  of  .Vgreeraent  signed  in  January  1951. 

agricultural  equipment.  Detailed  informa¬ 
tion  not  available. 


January  to 
December 
1951 


Total  trade  valued  at  US$1,374,000  or  $087,000 
each  way.  Exports  from  Taiwan  include 
sugar,  tea.  tcakwood,  cement,  bamboo,  etc. 
Imports  into  Taiwan  include  dried  and 
salted  fish,  railway  sleepers,  hardwood, 
phosphorous  rock,  raw  hides,  charcoal, 
medicinal  herbs,  etc. 


Balanced  trade  un¬ 
der  licences.  .\e- 
companying  the 
trade  plan  is  a 
Financial  Agree¬ 
ment  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  the 
Bank  of  Japan 
shall  act  as 
agents  for  SCAP 
and  open  a  "Tai¬ 
wan  —  Ryukyus 
Open  Account" 
in  U.S.  currency, 
and.  on  the 
other  hand,  the 
Bank  of  China 
shall  act  for  Tai¬ 
wan  and  keep 
the  correspon¬ 
ding  account.  A 
swing  balance  of 
this  account  be¬ 
comes  payable 
upon  demand  by 
the  creditor 

party  whenever 
it  exceeds 

$100,000. 


The  signing  of  the  agreement, 
originally  scheduled  for  31 
January  1951,  was  postponed 
pending  further  discussion  on 
the  detailed  procedures  for 
the  operation  of  the  "Open 
-Vccount”.  The  procedures  have 
now  been  finalized  by  the  Bank 
of  Taiwan  and  tlie  Bank  of 
Ryukyus  with  the  approval  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
lUSCARi,  and  the  account  was 
officially  established  on  1 
.Vugust  1951.  The  agreement 
resembles  in  many  respects  the 
Taiwan — Occupied  Japan  agree¬ 
ment  which  was  signed  in 
September  1950.  The  agreement 
also  lays  down  procedures  and 
measures  for  prevention  of  Ille¬ 
gal  movement  of  goods  between 
countries  of  the  contracting 
parties. 


June  to  end  of 
December 
1951 


.See  March  1950-  -February  1951  agreement  as  Licences, 
given  in  Bulletin,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  November 
1950. 


1951  India  to  import  from  USSR  100.000  tons  of  Probably  barter, 

wheat  flour  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent 
value  of  "freely  sold"  Indian  commodities. 


Extension  of  the  agreement  of 
March  1950  to  February  1951. 


5  February  1951  Austria  is  to  export  to  Indonesia,  among 
to  other  items,  steel  and  steel  products,  bail 

4  February  1952  and  roller  bearings,  metal  goods,  lighter 
flints,  machinery,  diesel  engines,  paper, 
textiles,  rubber  goods  and  chemicals.  The 
principal  items  Indonesia  is  to  deliver  to 
Austria  are  rubber,  tin  concentrates,  coffee; 
tea,  spices,  copra,  palm  oil,  peanuts,  lin¬ 
seed  cake,  fibres,  tobacco,  hides  and  skins. 


Issuance  of  licen¬ 
ces.  Payments 
under  this  agree¬ 
ment  wilt  be 
effected  within 
the  terms  of  the 
Austro  —  Nether¬ 
lands  payment 
agreement. 


1  July  1951  to  Indonesia  to  export  to  Denmark  copra, 
30  June  1952  tobacco,  rubber  and  tin;  and  to  import 

from  Denmark  machinery,  cement  and 
electrical  equipment. 


This  agreement  is  valid  for  one 
year  and  will  automatically  be¬ 
come  operative  for  another  year 
provided  neither  party  gives 
notice  of  intent  to  terminate 
within  three  months  before  its 
expiration  date.  The  contract¬ 
ing  parties  further  declared 
their  willingness  to  issue  import 
licences  in  exchange  for  com¬ 
modities  not  hitherto  specified 
in  the  schedules,  as  future  con¬ 
ditions  may  permit. 


Indonesia-Denmark 
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Contraclinc  partirs  Period  valid 


Value  of  trade  and  types  of  rommodities 


Native  of  trade  and 
method  of  payment 


Remarks 


Indonrsia-France 


Indonfsia-Iialy 


Indonesia-Poland 


1  February 

1951  to 
31  January 

1952 


Total  trade  between  the  two  contracting 
parties  is  expected  to  exceed  20,000  million 
francs.  Indonesia  to  export  to  tile  Frcncli 
Union:  rubber,  copra,  tin.  sisal,  kapolt. 
tobacco,  pepper  anu  various  spices,  rattan, 
gum  betizoin  and  other  gums,  essential  oils. 
r.iw  hides  and  skins,  quinine  bark  and  shell- 
flsli.  Principal  products  of  the  French 
Union  .scheduled  for  export  to  Indonesia 
are:  passenger  curs,  various  paper  products, 
silk,  rayon  and  cotton  textiles,  chemical 
products  and  pharmaceutical  specialities, 
phosphates  and  superphosphates,  cast-iron 
and  steel  pipes,  various  other  iron  and  steel 
products,  wire,  machine  tools,  various 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment. 


Issuance  of  licen¬ 
ces.  The  Frencli 
government 
agrees  to  abolisii 
all  quantitative 
restrictions  on 
the  importation 
from  Indonesia 
of  a  certain 
number  of  pro¬ 
ducts  whose  im¬ 
portation  is  un¬ 
restricted  among 
OEEC  countries. 
On  the  other 
hand,  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  govern¬ 
ment  agrees  to 
take  into  consi¬ 
deration  French 
offers  when  it 
gives  orders  for 
equipment  goods. 


1  .\pril  1951  to  Total  trade  is  expected  to  reach  25.000  mil-  Probably  by  is- 
31  March  1952  lion  lire,  or  approximately  US$35  million.  suance  of’  licen- 
Indonesia  is  to  export  15.000  tons  rubber;  ces.  Payments 

7.000  tons  tin  ore;  8.000  tons  copra;  500  will  be  effected 

tons  coffee;  100  tons  tea;  100  tons  ground-  within  the  frame- 

nut  seeds;  100  tons  pepper;  100  tons  un-  work  of  the 

specified  nuts;  300  tons  clovers;  500  tons  European  Pav- 

guni  and  gum-resin;  200  tons  Indian  cocoa;  ments  Unioii. 

400  tons  kapok;  1,000  tons  (which  may  be  through  the  me- 

increasedi  raw  palm  oil;  unspecified  qiian-  dium  of  the 

tity  of  cinchona  bark  and  500.000  florins  Italo  —  Nether- 

worth  of  raw  hides.  Italy  is  to  supply  to  lands  compensa- 

Indonesia  the  following  principal  items  tall  tion  account  Pri. 

Items  are  calculated  in  Dutch  florinsi:  vatc  compensa- 

window  panes  and  plate  glass  valued  at  tion  and  rec;- 

400,000;  organic  dyes.  500.000;  pharmaceuti-  procity  opera- 

cat  products  and  patent  medicines,  tions  ’will  not  be 

I. 500.000;  various  chemical  products,  allowed. 

2.000.0UO;  cigarette  paper.  2  5U9.00U;  other 

paper  and  cardboard,  1.000.000;  cotton  yarn, 

II, 750.000;  cotton  textiles,  8,000.000;  synthe¬ 
tic  fibre  yarn.  3.000.000;  synthetic  flbre 
woven  goods,  6,000.000;  blankets,  750.000; 
stockings  and  garments,  500.000;  tyres. 

3.000.000;  belting  and  other  industrial  goods 
made  of  leather  and  rubber,  1,000.000;  rub¬ 
ber  technical  goods  including  diving  appa¬ 
ratus,  1,000,000;  iron  and  steel  pipes  and 
connections.  1.000.000;  radio  and  scientific 
instruments,  1.500,000;  machine  tools. 

1,000.000;  electrical  machinery  and  electri¬ 
cal  apparatus,  1.500.000;  typewriters. 

1.000.000;  motor  cars.  5.000. OUU;  motor 
cycles  and  autocyeles,  1.500.000. 


June  1951  to  Indonesia  to  supply  Poland  with  certain  un-  Probably  by  is- 
May  1952  specified  raw  materials,  lea.  coffee,  pepper  suanee  of  licen- 

and  quinine  in  exchange  for  Polish  textiles.  ces. 
metal  goods,  textile  machinery,  glass,  china, 
chemicals  and  other  miscellaneous  items  of 
manufactured  goods. 


The  agreement  is  subject  to  ter¬ 
mination  un  three  months' 
notice  by  cither  party.  If  not 
so  terminated,  it  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  automatically  renewed 
from  year  to  year.  Private 
commercial  transactions  bused 
un  contracts  spreading  over  a 
period  of  several  years  are 
authorized  and  provided  for  in 
this  agreement. 


The  agreement  was  signed  in 
Rome  on  23  May  1951  and  was 
to  be  retroactive  from  1  April. 
The  agreement  will  remain  in 
force  automatically  each  year 
until  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  serves  notice  of  termi¬ 
nation  at  least  three  months  be¬ 
fore  its  expiration  date. 


The  agreement  was  probably  sign¬ 
ed  in  June.  No  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  payment  or  the  value  of 
trade  is  available. 


Pakistan-Norway 


Thailand- 
United  Kingdom 


22  May  1951  to 
21  May  1952 


April  1951  to 
March  1952 


Neither  government  has  set  limits  to  the 
total  value  of  trade.  The  contracting  parties 
have  jointly  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
promote  trade  between  the  two  countries 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  The 
two  governments  agree  to  give  the 
widest  possible  publicity  to  lists  of 

goods  available  for  export  in  either  coun¬ 
try  as  and  when  required  by  the  other 
party.  Such  lists  attached  to  the  agreement 
are  as  follows:  Pakistan  is  to  supply  to 
Norway  the  following  goods:  tea,  hides  and 
skins,  raw  cotton,  raw  jute,  chrome  ore, 
guts,  bamboo  and  other  canes,  oil  cake 
meal,  oil  seeds,  sports  goods,  dried  fruit, 
surgical  instruments,  cottage  industries  pro¬ 
ducts,  goat  hair,  medicinal  herbs,  rock  salt 
and  gypsum.  Norway  is  to  supply  to  Pakis¬ 
tan  the  following  goods:  cheese,  stockfish 
meal,  soup  tablets,  beer,  aeromatics  for  in¬ 
dustrial  use.  medicinal  cod  liver  oil,  indus¬ 
trial  cod  liver  oil  (also  for  tanning  pur¬ 
poses),  hardened  fish  oil.  pharmaceuticals, 
laminaria  pins,  calcium  carbide,  ferrosili- 
con,  sulphite  lye.  nails,  rivets  iship  rivets 
and  small  rivets),  pig  iron,  transmission 
belting,  fish  hooks,  paper,  cardboard  and 
board,  grinding  wheels  and  grinding  stones 
(Other  than  those  produced  in  Pakistan), 
household  scales,  auxiliaries  for  tanneries, 
textile  and  washing  agents,  fatty  alcohols 
and  products  from  sperm  oil,  crude  oil 
engines,  electrical  goods,  wooden  boats, 
paints,  cleansers,  precision  drawing 
machines  for  industrial  designers  and 
engineers,  and  general  hardware. 


Thailand  to  supply  to  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  415.000 
tons  of  rice.  The  proceeds  from  these  ex¬ 
ports  are  estimated  to  yield  between  £16 
million  and  £17  million  to  Thailand. 


Issuance  of  licen¬ 
ces.  Norway,  as 
a  participating 
member  of  the 
Organization  for 
European  Econo¬ 
mic  Corporation 
is  committed 
within  the 

framework  of  the 
OEEC  to  grant 
certain  conces¬ 
sions  and  facili¬ 
ties  in  matters  of 
import  licensing 
to  other  member 
nations,  and  has 
agreed  to  extend 
these  concessions 
and  facilities  to 
Pakistan. 


The  agreement  is  valid  for  a 
period  of  12  months  and 
effective  from  the  date  of  sign¬ 
ing.  It  will  remain  in  force  for 
a  further  period  of  six  months 
unless  one  of  the  parties  serves 
notice  of  intent  to  terminate  at 
least  three  months  prior  to  the 
expiry  date  of  the  agreement 
The  agreement  also  binds  the 
contracting  parties  to  use  their 
good  oflices  to  secure  and  make 
available  to  each  other  the 
services  of  technical  experts 
whenever  such  technical  assis¬ 
tance  is  requested  by  the  other 
party. 


I 

Rice  contract.  Pay-  The  agreement  was  signed  at 
i  mem  in  sterling.  Bangkok  on  18  April  1951.  Thai¬ 
land  has  obtained  a  price  about 
10  per  cent  higher  than  that 
under  the  1950  agreement,  but 
the  quantity  of  rice  supplied  is 
50.000  tons  less  than  for  1950. 
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ContracUns  parties  Period  valid 


Value  of  trade  and  types  of  rumniodilies 


Nature  of  trade  and 
method  of  payment 


Remarks 


Qurma-India 


f’eylon-Pakistan 


China  (inainland)- 
India 


China  (Taia-an)- 
Thailand 


The  principal  commodities  vcliich  Burma  will 
supply  to  India  are  rice,  timber  and  non- 
ferrous  minerals  in  exchange  for  Indian 
textiles.  hardware.  machinery,  rubber 
goods,  cement,  jute  and  groundnut  oil. 


Negotiations  at  final  stage.  Rice 
will  probably  constitute  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  Burma'i 
exports  to  India. 


1  July  1951  to 
31  December 
1932 


The  total  value  of  commodities  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  betwe.’n  the  two  countries  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  reacli  120  million  Ceylon  rupees 
during  the  eighteen  months  of  validity  of 
the  agreement.  Ceylon  to  import  irom 
Pakistan  sirabie  quantities  of  rice,  flour 
I  wheat  I  and  other  subsidiary  foodstutls. 
dried  chillies,  sports  goods,  diesel  engines, 
electric  bulbs,  soda  ash  and  .sulphuric  acid. 
Among  other  miscellaneous  items  which 
Ceylon  will  export  to  Pakistan,  rubber, 
copra,  coconut  oil.  pepper,  spices,  graphite 
and  tea  are  the  principal  commodities  in¬ 
volved  in  the  agreement. 


Issuance  of  licen¬ 
ces.  The  trade 
will  be  conducted 
through  private 
channels  except 
for  rice  and 
flour,  where  it 
will  be  conducted 
on  a  government 
•to-government 
basis. 


The  agreement  was  signed  on  11 
May  1931  and  became  clfective 
from  1  July  1931  till  the  end  ol 
31  December  1952.  Most  of  th* 
commodities  scheduled  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  two  con¬ 
tracting  countries  are  to  be  free 
from  import  restrictions.  This 
is  intended  to  facilitate  the  flow 
of  trade. 


China  to  export  approximately  half  a  million 
tons  of  foodgrains  to  India,  of  which 
442.000  tons  are  kao-liung  and  66.000  tons 
are  nee.  India  is  expt-cted  to  supply  Chinn 
with  jute  bags.  etc. 


The  agreement  was  concluded  in 
May.  Thus  far  no  detailed  in¬ 
formation  has  been  released  b> 
either  of  the  contracting 
parties. 


1  May  1951  to 
31  March  1952 


Taiwan  to  supply  to  Thailand  1.250  tons  of  Issuance  of  licen- 
granulated  sugar  in  exchange  for  coconut  ces. 
oil.  soybean,  rubber,  sesame  and  leather 
goods  from  Thailand. 


This  is  the  first  trade  agreement 
concluded  between  the  twe 
countries. 


Cl  IlUFACV  AM)  CREDIT 
CurrencY  Issue  anti  I  nificaiion 

111  Hiirma.  50  Jimc  19.)l  was  set  as  the  deatiliiie 
fur  the  |>iiblie  Iti  exchange  the  (lenionetized  jiiewar  and 
British  Militaiw  .\dininistiatinn  cnirency  nntes  for  legal 
tender  currenet.  In  Pakistan  the  Government  ileclared 
that  Indian  one  rnpee  and  half  rn|)ee  coins  and  all  the 
small  denominations  would  cease  to  he  legal  tender  from 
1  July  19.t1.  It  will  he  possihle.  however,  to  exchange 
them  for  legal  temler  coins  during  the  jicriod  1  July  to 
.50  Septemher  19.)1.  In  the  Philipiynes  the  Government 
authorized  in  April  the  printing  of  P.60  million  of  small 
denomination  currency  notes  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  serious  shortage  of  coins  resulting  from  hoarding. 

On  the  mainland  of  China  the  People's  Government 
announced  the  unification  of  currency  as  from  1  April 
1951.  The  People's  Yuan  was  made  the  sole  legal  tender 
and  currency  notes  issued  hy  tlie  North-East  Bank  and 
the  Inner  Mongolia  Bank  were  to  he  withdrawn  from 
circulation  at  the  rate  of  9.5  to  one  People’s  Yuan.  The 
North-East  currency  was  issued  in  October  1945.  Its 
withdrawal  took  place  in  two  stages.  During  the  first 
stage,  from  1  to  30  Ajiril.  1951.  the  Government  accepted 
unlimited  exchange  of  North-East  currency  for  People’s 
Bank  currency  and  North-East  currency  continued  to 
he  legal  tender.  During  the  second  stage,  from  1  to  31 
May.  1951.  the  North-East  currency  was  no  longer  legal 
tender  but  could  still  be  e.xchanged  for  the  People’s 


^  uan.  By  the  middle  of  .May  it  was  estimaletl  that  about 
oO  jier  cent  of  all  .North-East  currency  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  and  it  was  expected  that  hy  the  end  of  .May 
the  remainder  would  he  withdrawn.  .\s  to  the  Inner 
Mongolia  Bank  currency,  it  was  decided  that  as  Inner 
Mongidia  was  located  far  away  on  the  border  of  (ihina. 
the  period  for  exchanging  these  notes  for  Penple's  Bank 
notes  would  he  extended  until  the  end  of  July. 

In  Malaya  a  new  agreement,  known  as  the  Malaya 
British  Borneo  liurrency  agreement  1950.  was  signed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore, 
Sarawak.  North  Borneo  and  Brunei  for  the  establishment 
of  a  currency  commission.  It  was  decided  that  on  an 
appointed  day  there  should  he  constituted  a  new  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Currency.  Malaya  and  British 
Borneo,  with  membership  of  five  persons,  namely  the 
Finance  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the 
Finance  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Singajiore.  one 
|)erson  to  be  appointed  jointly  by  the  Governments  of 
Sarawak.  North  Borneo  and  Brunei  and  two  jiersons  not 
representing  any  particular  territory  to  be  a|)pointed  by 
the  participating  governments.  The  Commissioners  were 
to  have  an  office  at  Singapore  and  at  other  places  to  be 
agreed  upon.  This  new  Board  was  to  have  the  sole  right 
to  issue  currency.  The  participating  governments  under¬ 
took  not  to  issue  currency,  but  this  did  not  affect  the 
validity  of  any  currency  which  had  already  been  issued. 
During  the  transition  [leriod  the  currency  of  the  Board 


of  Commissioners  of  Currency,  Malaya  and  the  Straits 
Settlements  Currency  Commissioners  was  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  currency  issued  by  the  new  Board.  The 
Governments,  however,  agreed  to  withdraw  as  soon  as 
possible  all  other  currency  in  circulation.  Provisions 
were  also  laid  down  for  the  new  Board  to  take  over  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Currency,  jVlulaya.  A  new  fund  was  to  be  established 
and  details  were  laid  down  to  make  this  unified  currency 
system  of  Malaya  operate  on  an  automatic  sterling  ex¬ 
change  standard  with  a  par  value  of  2s  4d  to  one  Malayan 
dollar.  The  profits  and  losses  of  the  fund  were  to  be 
shared  or  borne  by  the  participating  governments  as 
follows:  (,a)  Federation  of  Malaya,  65  per  cent;  fbj 
Singapore,  29  per  cent;  (c)  Sarawak,  3-1  per  cent;  fd) 
.North  Borneo,  2  jier  cent;  and  (e)  Brunei,  ^  per  cent. 
On  23  .May  1951  the  Governor  of  Sarawak  signed  an 
ordinance  which  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
.Negri  to  implement  the  agreement.  It  replaced  the  1933 
agreement  whereby  the  Currency  Board  of  IMalaya  had 
been  issuing  currency  notes  for  Sarawak.  North  Borneo 
and  Brunei. 

C/m/iges  AfferJing  Central  Banks 

In  India  witli  the  passing  of  the  Keserve  Bank  of 
India  Amendment  -\ct  19.50  on  27  April  1951  and  the 
receipt  of  tlie  President’s  assent  on  15  May,  the  flowers 
of  the  Keserve  Bank  were  increased  and  the  restrictions 
which  bad  been  placed  on  the  Reserve  Bank's  open 
market  operations  were  removed.  The  Reserve  Bank  was 
empowered  to  act  as  agent  f(»r  foreign  governments  and 
permitted  to  invest  its  funds  in  the  shares  and  securities 
of  international  banks.  It  was  given  authority  to  redis¬ 
count  agricultural  bills  of  15  months’  duration,  as 
compared  with  9  months’  duration  before.  It  could  now 
rediscount  commercial  bills  of  exchange  bearing  the 
signature  of  a  state  co-operative  bank. 

In  Burma  the  President  authorized  the  Union  Bank 
of  Burma  to  make  loans  and  advances  to  commercial 
banks  having  accounts  with  the  Union  Bank  of  Burma. 
Although  the  Union  Bank  of  Burma  Act  1947  permitted 
such  loans  to  be  made,  it  also  required  the  President 
to  authorize  them.  In  Ceylon,  the  United  Kingdom 
agreetl  that  a  sum  of  dollars  and  gold  equivalent  to  £4 
million  would  be  set  aside  from  the  sterling  area  reserves 
to  provide  the  Central  Bank  of  Ceylon  with  a  gold 
reserve.  In  Indonesia  the  Government  was  planning  to 
revoke  the  Bank  of  Java’s  right  to  issue  bank  notes.  It 
was  also  understood  that  there  was  a  possibilitv  that 
the  Government  would  nationalize  the  banking  assets  as 
well.  In  such  an  event,  it  would  offer  to  purchase  all  the 
shares  of  the  Java  Bank  at  the  rate  of  120  per  cent 


of  the  nominal  value,  payment  to  be  made  in  Netherlands 
guilders.  In  the  meanwhile,  on  12  Jaauray  1951  the 
Government  issued  an  ordinance  requiring  the  Java 
Bank  to  keep  a  reserve  of  20  per  cent  in  the  form  of 
coin  or  bullion  against  all  bank  notes,  deposits  and 
other  sight  liabilities.  Of  this  reserve,  at  least  one-fifth 
was  to  be  kept  within  Indonesia.  The  ordinance  was 
made  retroactive  to  2  January  1950  and  revoked  other 
relevant  decrees  passed  in  prewar  years. 

Agricultural  Finance  and  the  Co-operative  Movement 

In  Burma  the  Government,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
fmancial  position  of  agriculturists,  announced  on  20 
February  that  all  agricultural  land  revenue  taxes  and 
agricultural  debts*  to  the  Government  still  outstanding 
for  1948/  49  and  previous  years  would  be  remitted.  The 
amount  involved  was  estimated  to  be  Rs.l50  million.  In 
order  that  this  remission  might  not  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  future  repayment  of  loans,  the  Minister  of  .\griculture 
emphasized  that  loans  issuetl  during  1949/50  and  in 
subsequent  years  would  be  collected  in  full. 

The  Government  also  passed  the  "Burma  .Agricul¬ 
turists’  Debt  Relief  (.\mendmentl  .Act  1951’’  in  order 
to  afford  relief  to  cultivators  in  cases  where  they  had 
not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Burma  .Agricul¬ 
turists’  Debt  Relief  Act  1947,  as  owing  to  the  disturbed 
conditions  within  the  country,  the  Government  had  not 
as  yet  constituted  debt  settlement  boards  in  all  districts. 
The  amendment  authorised  certain  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  districts  to  receive  applications  and  to  take 
action  for  the  scaling-dow  ii  of  debts. 

The  five  year  co-operative  scheme,  providing  for  the 
formation  of  producers’  co-operatives  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  was  approved  by  the  All-Burma  Co¬ 
operative  Conference.  It  was  stated  that  efforts  were 
being  made  by  officers  of  the  co-operative  department 
to  put  the  scheme  into  effect  within  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Efforts  were  also  being  made  to  form  new  co¬ 
operative  fishery  societies,  and  by  the  end  of  May  there 
were  297  such  societies,  compared  with  250  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  month  of  June  1951  saw  the  formation 
of  82  new  co-operative  fisheries  societies. 

In  Ceylon  there  was  an  increase  of  443  societies 
during  the  year  1  May  1950  to  30  April  1951  as  against 
an  increase  of  only  205  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The 
total  number  in  April  1951  was  7.210  and  a  notable 
feature  of  1950/51  was  the  rise  in  the  proportion  of 
societies  working  at  a  profit.  Agricultural  finance  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  provided  by  the  co-operative  movement 

1.  The  agricultural  debts  referred  to  are  the  crop  loans  made  by 
the  Government  directly  for  financing  agriculture. 


through  credit  societies  of  limited  and  unlimited  liability 
and  thrift  societies.  The  working  capital  ti)aidup  share 
capital  plus  statutory  reserve  and  other  funds,  plus  loans 
and  deposits)  of  these  societies  increased  from  Rs.10.3 
million  in  1949/50  to  Ks.12.3  milli«)n  in  1950/51. 
During  last  few  years  about  65  to  70  per  cent  of  loans 
given  by  the  unlimited  liability  credit  societies,  15  to  20 
l)er  cent  of  those  by  limited  liability  credit  societies  and 
12  to  15  per  cetU  of  those  by  thrift  societies  were  purely 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  total  loans  of  the 
unlimited  liability  credit  societies  increased  from  Rs.4.3 
million  in  1949/50  to  Rs.4.6  million  in  1950/51.  Loans 
of  limited  liability  credit  societies  increased  from  Rs.l 
million  to  Rs.1.6  million  ami  of  thrift  societies  from 
Rs.1.1  million  l<t  Rs.  1.3  million.  The  government  in 
June  1951  invited  delegates  from  the  nine  provincial 
unions  to  a  conference,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  develojmient  of  the 
movement,  and  to  form  an  All  Island  ('o-operative 
Federation  or  Parliament  of  Co-operative  Societies. 

In  ImUu  an  informal  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  co-operative  movement  and  other  experts  on  rural 
finance  was  convened  in  February  1951.  The  conference 
reviewed  amongst  other  tilings  the  role  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  India  in  the  field  of  rural  finance.  It  was 
generally  agreed  at  the  conference  that  the  Reserve  Hank 
of  India  should  su|>ply  intermediate  credit  to  co-operative 
banks  for  jieriods  between  IB  months  and  five  years.  It 
was  also  considered  tliat  the  Reserve  Bank  should  finance 
the  production  and  marketing  activities  of  industrial 
co-operatives,  and  'mixed  farming"  and  the  processing  of 
crops  should  be  included  among  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  wouhl  lend  to  co-operative 
banks.  The  Reserve  Bank  of  India  was  planning  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  fact-finding  survey  with  reference  to  rural  credit. 

In  order  to  increase  the  sup|)ly  of  rural  credit  the 
Indian  Planning  Commission  suggesteil  a  lew  of  one 
per  cent  on  all  sales  of  agricultural  jiroducts  in  registered 
markets  within  the  country.  This  levy  was  expected  to 
yield  Rs.95  million  per  year.  It  was  proposed  that  this 
fund  be  u«ed  by  state  and  co-ojierative  credit  institutions 
to  increase  the  amount  of  advances  made  to  agriculturists 
from  the  present  rate  of  Rs.420  million  to  about  Rs.BOO 
million.  This  levy  would  also  enable  the  Government 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  of  Rs.1.000  million  in  ten 
years  time. 

The  Government,  in  a  review  of  existing  legislation 
in  the  different  provinces  Concerning  the  control  of 
monevlenders.  stated  that  there  were  33  acts  in  force 
all  over  India,  with  only  about  three  areas  where  there 


was  no  legislation.  Most  of  these  acts  required  the 
maintanance  of  proper  accounts  by  moneylenders.  In 
all  states  except  three,  there  was  control  over  the  rate 
of  interest  which  could  be  charged  by  moneylenders 
to  agriculturists.  In  four  states  compound  interest  rates 
were  prohibited.  For  example,  the  maximum  rate  for 
simple  interest  on  unsecured  loans  in  the  state  of  Madhya 
Pradesh  was  12^  per  cent,  while  the  maximum  rate  of 
compound  interest  on  secured  loans  was  10  ]»er  cent. 
The  Government  of  Bombay,  in  an  attempt  to  lower  rates 
charged  to  agriculturists,  decided  that  in  future  it  would 
charge  only  2^  per  cent  per  annum,  instead  of  3^  per 
cent,  on  loans  advanced  to  cultivators  for  crop  finance 
under  the  Intensive  Cultivation  Scheme.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  legislations,  the  problem  is  enforeemeiit. 

In  Malaya  31  rural  co-ojjeratives  formed  themselves 
into  a  co-operative  banking  union  with  an  initial  capital 
of  MS20,0<X)  to  MS30.000.  The  banking  unit)n  will  act 
as  a  central  organization  to  <-o-*»rdinate  the  co-operative 
societies"  efforts  to  promote  rural  development. 

In  Pakistan,  the  Agricultural  Finance  Corporation 
Bill  was  moved  in  Parliament  in  April  but  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  for  study  and  for 
reporting  back  by  the  end  of  July  1951.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  if  passed  would  establish  an  Agricultural 
Development  Finance  (Corporation  which  would  advance 
loans  for  purposes  of  (at  mechanical  equipment  or 
mechanised  farming,  (hi  water  lifting  e(|uipment.  (cl 
tractor  stations,  (dl  production  and  distribution  of  im- 
provetl  varieties  <»f  seeds,  (el  p((rchase  and  distribution 
of  mechanical  and  other  fertilizers,  and  (ft  establishing 
seed  a(ul  other  stores.  These  loans  would  be  granted  to 
all  types  of  pcMiple  and  organizatimis  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  operations,  whether  small  holders,  large  holders  or 
co-operative  societies.  The  loans  would  be  given  either 
in  the  form  of  cash  or  in  the  form  of  implements,  ferti¬ 
lizers.  improved  seeds,  etc.  The  authorized  share  capital 
of  this  Corporation  would  be  Rs.50  million  of  which 
Rs.20  million  would  be  issued  in  the  first  instance.  The 
(iovernment  would  subscribe  to  51  per  cent  of  the  capital. 

The  by-laws  of  the  All-Pakistan  Co-operative  Market¬ 
ing  Federation  were  finalised  and  an  api>lication  was 
made  to  the  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  for  its 
registration.  The  authorized  capital  of  this  Federation 
is  to  be  Rs.lO  million  and  its  main  object  is  to  undertake 
trade  between  E^st  and  West  Pakistan  on  co-operative 
lines.  It  will  purchase  and  sell  agricultural  livestock  and 
other  produce,  act  as  a  commission  agent,  and  establish 
processing  plants. 

In  Thailand  a  drive  was  made  to  expand  the  number 
of  co-operative  credit  societies  and  by  June  1951  the 
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total  number  had  increased  to  7,690,  compared  with 
0.200  societies  in  1948.  In  order  to  increase  the  amount 
of  agricultural  linaiice  available,  the  Government 
approved  in  .\i)ril  an  appropriation  of  50  million  baht 
to  be  used  for  lending  to  co-operative  societies.  The 
.Ministry  of  Agriculture  stated  that  the  103  million  baht 
already  advanced  to  co-operative  societies  were 
principallv  meant  for  redemj)tion  of  mortgaged  lands. 

huluslriul  Finance 

In  India  the  amount  of  loans  applied  to  the  India 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation  for  the  year  ending  30 
June  1951  showed  a  steady  decline  as  compared  with 
the  previ*)us  two  years.  During  1950  51  a|)plications 
amounted  to  Rs.54.8  million  as  compared  with  Rs.87.6 
million  during  1949  50  and  Rs.  103.3  million  in  1948/49. 
riie  amount  san(;tioned  was  also  smaller,  being  only 
Rs.23.9  million  during  1950  51.  In  1946  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  raise  capital  by  is«ue  of  shares.  In 
the  later  j)ostwar  years,  when  the  prices  of  machinery 
and  raw  materials  went  up.  comiranies  found  tliat  they 
could  not  comjilete  their  schemes  with  the  capital  already 
collected.  Therefore,  the  setting  uj)  of  the  India  Indus¬ 
trial  Finance  Corp<»ration  was  very  timely  and  a  large 
number  of  these  companies  apjdied  for  financial  assis¬ 
tance.  riie  reduction  in  the  volume  of  applications 
during  the  current  year  was  due  mainly  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  getting  supplies  of  machinery  and  raw 
materials.  Of  the  loans  sanctioned  during  the  year  Rs.5.9 
million  were  for  the  cotton  and  woollen  textile  industries. 
Rs.2.5  million  for  chemicals,  Rs..5  million  for  cement. 
Rs.2.1  million  for  electrical  engineering,  Rs.2  million  for 
llie  ceramic'  and  gla«s  industries,  and  Rs.5  million  for 
the  automobile  and  tractor  industries.  The  total  amount 
of  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  June  1951  was  Rs.56.6 
million. 

In  India  a  total  of  nearly  R>.50((  million  had  been 
loaned  by  the  Central  Government  to  state  governments 
for  financing  various  river  valley  projects.  Most  of  the 
loans  were  granted  during  the  three  years  beginning 
1948/49  and  the  largest  grant,  amounting  to  Rs.255 
million,  was  made  to  the  Government  of  Punjab  for  the 
Bhakra  Nangal  and  the  Harike  projects,  while  for  the 
Damodar  Valley  Corporation  the  Governments  of  Bihar 
and  West  Bengal  had  received  Rs.lll  million. 

In  Pakistan  the  total  credit  granted  by  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation  in  its  two  years  of  operation 
amounted  to  Rs.12.55  million,  of  which  Rs.6.85  million 
were  sanctioned  during  the  current  year.  Although  up 
to  that  time  the  Corporation  had  granted  direct  loans, 
it  recently  agreed  to  umfertake  the  issue  of  shares  and 


debentures.  During  the  current  year  it  has  given  loans 
to  nine  applicants  from  various  industries,  including 
textiles,  electricity,  food  products,  heavy  chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals,  sugar  and  wool.  Loans  to  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  were  Rs.  3  million  and  to  the  textile  industry 
Rs.2  million. 

In  Thailand  the  Cabinet  Council  approved  a  plan 
to  establish  an  industrial  hank  with  a  capital  of  20 
million  baht.  The  bank  is  to  lend  money  to  industrial 
linns  and  government  factories. 

In  Jaitan,  the  Government  is  planning  to  lend  Y97.6 
billion  to  industries  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
April  1951,  which  is  Y32  billion  more  than  the  current 
allocation.  The  Government  was  also  ]ilanning  to  create 
a  Japan  Development  Bank  to  be  solely  financed  by  the 
government.  Furthermore,  government  funds  to  the 
amount  of  Y4  billion  would  be  allotted  for  financing 
small  industries  and  businesses  out  of  the  EC  A  Counter¬ 
part  Fund.  The  Small  Enterpri«es  Credit  Fund  would  be 
increased  by  \  1  billion,  and  the  National  Financing  Bank 
wiiuld  get  fresh  funds  amounting  to  \2  million. 

The  Export  Bank  of  Ja|*an  law  was  promulgated  and 
put  into  force  on  15  December  1950.  The  bank  was  to 
have  a  capital  of  \  15  billion  to  be  provided  by  the 
Government  from  the  General  Account  ami  from  the 
U.S.  Aid  Counterpart  Fund  Sjiecial  Account.  Of  this. 
Y5  billion  were  to  be  furnishetl  in  the  1950  51  fiscal 
year  and  YIO  billion  in  1951  52.  The  Export  Bank  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  and  dis¬ 
counting  the  notes  of  Japanese  exporters  or  manu¬ 
facturers  of  export  goods.  It  was  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  foreign  governments  and  their  agencies,  and  to 
foreign  banks  and  firms,  for  the  promotion  of  trade  in 
Japanese  etjuijiment  (including  ships  and  railway  stock  I 
and  parts  and  accessories  thereof.  Credit  can  be  granted 
by  the  Export  Bank  for  not  less  than  six  months  and 
not  more  than  three  years.  The  Export  Bank,  however, 
cannot  make  any  new  loans  or  discount  notes  after  five 
years  from  the  date  of  establishment  and  is  prohibited 
from  competing  with  banks  and  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  export  finance.  The  Bank  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  borrowing  funds  and  cannot  make  use  of 
its  idle  funds  for  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  purchase 
of  government  bonds,  for  deposit  with  the  Deposit  Bureau 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  or  the  Bank  of  Japan.  It 
started  business  on  1  February  and  submitted  its  business 
plans  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  included  an 
estimate  of  Y5.000  million  for  loans  to  be  granted  by 
the  end  of  March.  For  the  time  being  it  was  going 
to  restrict  its  loans  to  Japanese  exporters  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  would  not  lend  to  foreign  government*  or 
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foreign  public  uigaiiization^,  banks  and  business  firms, 
riie  interest  rale  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  7.5  per  cent 
per  annum  and  financing  was  to  be,  done  jointly  with 
the  city  banks  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  2.  and  all  applications 
for  loans  had  to  be  made  through  the  latter. 

Supply  of  Money  and  Credit 

In  Burma  the  money  market  in  Kangoon  during  the 
first  few  months  of  the  year  was  tight,  even  more  so 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
years.  The  market  had  been  tight  since  the  end  of  1950, 
ow  ing  mainly  to  the  Government’s  liberal  issue  of  ojien 
general  licences  for  imports,  especially  for  textiles.  With 
increased  demand,  money  supply  also  increased  although 
to  a  lesser  degree.  Between  December  19.50  and  March 
1951  it  increased  by  22.0  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  only  1.5  per  cent  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1950.  The  increase  of  money  sujiply  of  Rs.l29 
million  during  these  months  was  affected  mainly  through 
the  fall  in  government  deposit  with  the  Union  Bank  of 
Burma  and  commercial  bank  credit  creation. 

in  Ceylon  the  increase  in  m«»ney  supply  noted  during 
1950.  es])ecially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  continued 
during  the  fir«t  half  of  1951.  though  at  a  slower  rate, 
partly  owing  to  controls  exercised  by  the  Central  Bank. 
Thus,  altliough  tlie  increase  in  the  net  foreign  assets  of 
the  Central  Bank  of  Ceylon  and  of  commercial  banks 
resulting  from  favourable  balance  of  payments  would 
have  increased  the  mo!iev  sunplv  by  Rs.llO  mil'ion.  it 
did  not  increase  to  the  full  extent  as  there  was  a  decrease 
of  Rs.90  million  commercial  bank  credit  creation. 

In  Taiwan.  China,  the  maximum  limit  to  currency 
issue  had  been  set  in  1949  at  \TY  200  million.  By  June 
1951  the  total  amount  of  currency  issued  under  this  limit 
was  \TY  199.1  million,  which  was  just  a  little  over  1 
per  cent  tnore  than  in  January  1951.  The  money  supply 
in  Taiwan  during  the  first  five  months  of  1951  increased 
by  28  per  cent,  which  was  about  the  same  as  the  increase 
recorded  in  the  second  half  of  19.50.  though  much  less 
than  the  increase  in  the  first  half  of  19.50.  The  major 
causes  of  increase  in  money  supply  were  the  credit 
creation  by  banks  and  probably  government  action  in 
decreasing  its  cash  balances. 

The  Bank  of  Taiwan  has  the  dual  function  of  a 
commercial  bank  as  well  as  a  central  bank.  The  com¬ 
mercial  banks  in  Taiwan  were  playing  a  relatively 
unimportant  part  and  no  more  than  15  per  cent  of  all 
bank  loans  and  2.3  per  cent  of  all  bank  deposits  were 
handled  by  them.  The  Bank  of  Taiwan  took  active  steps 
to  prevent  the  banking  system  from  expanding  monev 
supply  too  rapidly,  and  the  loans  which  it  gave  in  Mav 
1951  were  only  2.5  per  cent  higher  than  in  December 


1950.  It  also  did  not  give  too  much  accommodation  to 
commercial  banks  as  the  amount  of  loans  given  to  other 
banks  in  May  was  only  4.3  per  cent  of  the  total  loans 
which  it  gave. 

In  Hong  Kong  there  was  very  little  cliange  in  cur¬ 
rency  in  circulation,  the  amount  increasing  by  only  0.3 
per  cent  during  the  first  lialf  of  1951.  Ihis  was  in 
keej)ing  with  the  very  small  cliange  of  about  1  jier  cent 
which  took  place  during  1950. 

In  Indm  tlie  busy  season  began  in  Movember  1950 
and  continued  right  through  April  until  the  middle  of 
May.  This  conformed  to  the  new  pattern  of  a  prolonged 
busy  season  in  the  money  market  since  1947/48.*  As 
a  result  banks  began  to  charge  higher  rates  not  only  for 
loans  and  advances  but  also  for  inter-bank  borrowings, 
and  there  was  a  greater  expansion  of  currency  and  credit 
than  in  the  corresponding  perioil  in  previous  years. 
Banking  resources  were  strained  considerably  despite  the 
accruals  of  cash  arising  from  export  surpluses.  The 
banking  system  met  this  need  by  sales  of  government 
securities,  as  shown  by  an  increase  of  Rs.630  million  in 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  Ind'a’s  holdings  of  rupee  securities 
during  the  period  24  November  19.50  to  .30  March  1951. 
compared  with  an  increase  of  Rs.80  million  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Even  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  India,  which  normally  had  practically 
unlimited  resources  and  which  had  been  acting  as  agent 
for  the  Reserv'e  Bank  of  India  in  many  places,  especially 
for  performing  government  treasury  work,  felt  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market  situation  and  on  14  March 
increased  its  rate  for  advances  against  government 
securities  for  loans  of  Rs..500.000  and  above  to  3  per 
«’ent.  The  rate  had  remained  unchanged  at  2^  per  cent 
since  28  March  1949.  The  inter-bank  call  rate  for  the 
larger  scheduled  banks  in  Bombay  was  as  high  as  IJ 
per  cent  in  April,  while  for  the  smaller  banks  it  reached 
1  ]  per  cent.  Even  though  the  busy  season  tightness 
slackened  somewdiat  during  the  latter  half  of  May.  money 
rates  did  not  decline  immediately  or  quickly  enough. 

During  the  first  half  of  1951  money  supply  increased 
by  5.2  per  cent.  This,  however,  does  not  indicate  the 
total  increase  in  money  supply  during  the  busy  period 
of  October  19.50  to  April  1951  when  money  supply  in¬ 
creased  by  11  per  cent,  compared  with  an  increase  of 
6  per  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1949 /.50.  .Apart 
from  seasonal  factors  causing  an  increase  in  money 
supply  during  the  first  half  of  1951.  the  increase  of 

1.  In  addition  to  the  usual  seasonal  factors.  lucIudinK  year-end 
financial  requirements  causing  a  tlcht  money  situation,  other  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  the  busy  season  tightness  were  (1)  the  liberalization 
of  Import  controls  as  announced  on  12  March.  i2>  the  conclusion 
of  the  Tndo-Paklstan  Trade  Agreement  on  25  Febniarr.  ist  the 
continuous  rise  in  commodity  prices,  and  (4)  the  speculative  hoard¬ 
ing  of  scarce  commodities 
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million  was  primarily  due  to  commercial  bank 
credit  expansi«»n  of  l{s.910  million,  wliicli  was  made 
possible  by  tlie  open  market  operations  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  Itulia  to  relieve  the  heavy  seas(»nal  ])ressure. 
The  increase  in  foreign  assets  of  the  Reserve  Bank  ol 
India  accounted  for  an  increase  in  money  supply  of 
Rs.230  million. 

In  Indochimt  money  supply  increased  by  B  ])er  cent 
between  December  1950  and  February  1951.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  between  December 
1919  and  March  1950.  Creation  of  bank  credit  was  not 
a  contributing  factor  during  January  and  February,  as 
llic  advances  given  by  the  commercial  banks  during  these 
two  months  declined  by  Pr.71  million,  whereas  total 
money  supply  increased  by  Pr.549  million.  It  is  possible 
that  goverfiment  excess  spending  might  have  been  the 
major  cause  of  the  expansion,  judging  from  the 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  Pr.lW  million  during 
January  and  February  1951. 

In  Indonesia  the  total  increase  in  money  supply 
during  the  fir^t  five  months  of  1951  was  14  per  cent, 
eomiiared  with  the  19  per  cent  increase  during  the  secoiul 
half  of  1950.  In  the  first  half  of  1950.  however,  there 
had  been  a  decrease  in  money  supply  of  7.5  per  cent, 
owing  mainly  to  the  implem'’ntation  of  the  currency  re¬ 
form  and  demonetization  of  almost  half  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  in  March  1950.  During  19.51.  the 
favourable  balance  of  payments  was  important  for 
increasing  money  supplv.  while  government  borrowing 
from  the  Java  Bank  and  the  decrease  in  notes  issued  by 
the  government  tended  to  reduce  money  sujiply. 

In  Malava  the  currency  in  circulation  during  the 
first  half  of  1951.  increased  by  1.5  per  cent,  compared 
with  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of 
1950.  Bank  deposits  were  also  understoiid  to  have 
increased  pari  jmssii  with  the  increases  in  currencv 
in  circulation,  owing  to  the  export  surplus  and  the  high 
prices  obtained  for  tin  and  rubber.  The  secondary 
expansion  of  credit  of  commercial  banks,  which  become 
necessary  in  order  to  finance  a  growing  volume  of  trade 
at  higher  prices,  was  aNo  a  contributory  factor.  Loans 
and  advances  made  by  commercial  banks  to  industry  and 
agriculture  amounted  to  nearly  M.'5l69  million  in 
January  1951.  as  compared  with  M$106  million  in 
January  of  the  previous  year. 

In  Pakistan  during  the  first  half  of  1951  monev 
supply  increased  by  14  per  cent,  which  wa®  much  more 
than  the  increase  of  9  per  cent  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase,  how’ever.  does 
not  show  the  total  increase  amounting  to  18  per  cent 


during  the  busy  period  from  October  19.50  to  March 
1951.  Of  the  factors  causing  the  increase  in  money 
supply  during  the  first  half  of  19.51.  the  substantially 
favourable  balance  of  pay  menls  arising  mainly  from  the 
increase  in  ju  ices  and  volume  of  exports  ctf  I’akistan  s 
cash  crops  was  the  most  important. 

The  money  market  in  Pakistan  experienced  the 
usual  seasonal  stringency  from  about  October  to  March. 
This  resulted  in  a  rise  in  inter-bank  call  money  rates  in 
the  karachi  market,  from  about  I  per  cent  in  early 
October  to  a  peak  of  2  j)er  cent  in  February  and  March 
1951.  April  and  May  saw  the  gradual  decline  in  this 
inter-hank  call  money  rate  to  1 1  per  cent,  as  with  the 
heginning  of  the  slack  season,  the  demand  for  short-term 
funds  was  reduced. 

In  the  Philippines  the  imi»ortance  of  credit  sales 
s(“ems  to  be  declining.  There  was  a  more  careful  screening 
of  customers  who  desired  time  purchase.s.  as  well  as  a 
tendeney  to  increase  down  iiayments  and  decrease  time 
limits,  (jcnerally  speaking,  debt  ecdlections  were  quite 
satisfactory. 

During  the  first  half  of  1951  money  supply  increased 
by  14  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  only 
7  j)er  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1950.  During 
tlie  first  three  months  of  the  year,  it  seems  that  credit 
creation  by  the  commercial  hanks  and  the  balance  of 
international  payment®  were  the  important  factors  which 
tended  to  increase  money  siqiply.  .As  far  as  commercial 
bank  credit  i«  concerned,  this  is  in  contrast  with  the 
situation  in  19.50  when,  in  the  face  of  increasing  money 
supply,  commercial  bank®  (•ontracted  their  credit. 

In  Thailand  there  were  jiroblems  of  shortage  of  cash 
and  tightness  of  money  conditions  especiallv  in  the 
southern  province®,  owing  particularly  to  the  high  prices 
of  rubber  and  tin  and  the  slow  flow  of  cash  from 
Bangkok,  which  was  also  suffering  from  currency  short¬ 
age.  This  was  also  believed  to  be  due  to  the  timing  of 
payments  by  the  Government  Rice  Bureau  for  its  rice 
purchase®.  In  order  to  relieve  this  cash  shortage  the 
Bureau  in  April  changed  to  a  new  daily  payments  system, 
but  it  was  felt  that  it  would  take  some  time  before  the 
situation  was  eased.  Money  hoarding  bv  farmers  was 
alleged  to  be  a  contributorv  cause.  The  Government  was 
planning  to  release  approximated  900  million  baht  from 
funds  accumulated  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currencv 
derived  from  the  rice  export  in  order  to  relieve  the 
currency  shortage.  Such  action,  however,  requires  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Currency  Reserve  Act. 

Monev  supplv  during  the  first  half  of  1951  increased 
by  .59  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  1.3  per  cent 
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increase  in  tlie  correspuiuling  )K*riod  of  the  previous 
year.  The  favourable  balance  of  payments  and  commer¬ 
cial  bank  credit  creation  were  important  factors  respon¬ 
sible  fur  the  increase. 

In  Japan  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
money  supply  increased  by  7.2  i»er  cent,  compared  with 
a  decrease  of  .5.3  per  cent  in  the  ci>rresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  factors  affecting  the  increase 
in  money  supply,  commercial  bank  credit  creation  and 
international  receipts  were  most  important.  The  increase 
of  the  Government’s  cash  balances  with  the  Bank  of 
Japan  by  ¥108.000  million,  owing  to  heavy  tax 
eollecti<»ns  during  the  March-to-May  period,  tended  to 
restrict  the  increase  in  money  supjdy. 

PKICES 

Price  Movements 

Prices  during  this  half  year  continued  the  rise 
started  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  The  rise 
in  wholesale  prices  was  at  a  higher  rate  in  Taiwan. 
Indochina  and  Japan  than  in  mainland  China.  India, 
the  Philippines  and  Thailand.  B)  the  second  quarter  of 
19,51  wholesale  prices  rose  above  the  first  half  of  1950 
by  7.5  per  cent  in  Taiwan,  by  54  per  cent  in  Japan, 
and  bv  25  per  cent  in  Indochina;  as  contrasted  with  a 
rise  of  17  per  cent  in  India.  16  per  cent  in  the  Philippines 
and  11  per  cent  in  Thailand.  On  the  mainland  of  China 
wholesale  prices  in  six  cities  including  Tientsin. 
Shanghai.  Hankow.  Chungking.  Canton  and  Sian  indi¬ 
cated  that,  as  compared  with  the  end  of  December  1950. 
prices  had  by  March  risen  5  per  cent,  by  May  9  per 
(rent  and  by  July  11  jjer  cent. 

The  rise  in  co«t  of  living  was  greatest  in  Indonesia 
fas  evidenced  by  the  index  of  food)  and  Malaya,  and 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1951  was  respectively  50 
per  cent  and  .34  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  half 
of  1950.  In  Indonesia  food  prices  in  the  second  quarter 
of  19.51  were  about  6  to  7  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
previous  quarter.  As  compared  with  the  first  half  of 

19.50.  the  co«t  of  living  indices  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1951  rose  by  15  per  cent  in  Thailand.  15  per  cent  in 
Viet-Nam.  12  per  cent  in  Japan.  10  per  cent  in  the 
Philippines.  9  per  cent  in  India.  8  per  cent  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  2  per  cent  in  Pakistan.  In  Ceylon  the  cost 
of  living  index,  after  having  risen  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1951  to  5  per  cent  above  the  first  half  of  1950.  fell 
in  the  second  quarter  by  about  3  per  cent.  In  Burma 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  fir«t  quarter  of  1951  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall  slightly,  in  continuation  of  the  trend  noted 
in  the  second  half  of  19.50.  In  the  second  quarter  of 

19.51.  however,  it  began  to  ri«e  again,  though  it  was 
still  4  per  cent  below  the  first  half  of  1950. 


The  rise  in  prices  did  not  take  place  at  a  uniform 
pace.  In  Indochina  the  rise  in  j)riccs  was  not  so  great 
for  paddy  and  other  foodstuffs,  fuel  and  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts  or  semi-finished  goods,  as  for  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods.  The  prices  for  raw  materials  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1951  were  8,‘)  per  cent  and  those 
for  manufactured  goods  .51  per  cent  above  the  first  half 
of  1950.  In  the  first  (juarter  of  19.51  raw  material  jtrices 
had  been  103  per  cent  higher.  In  India  the  rise  was 
limited  in  food  articles,  semi-manufactured  articles  and 
manufaetured  goods,  but  sharp  in  industrial  raw 
materials  which  rose  by  40  per  cent.  In  Japan  the  rise 
was  not  so  much  in  edible  farm  products,  processed 
foods  and  fuel  as  in  chemicals,  textiles,  metal  and  pro¬ 
ducts  and  building  materials.  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1951  prices  for  chemicals  were  45  j>er  cent,  those  for 
metal  and  products  1.57  per  cent  and  those  f<»r  building 
materials  64  j)cr  cent  above  the  first  half  of  1950.  The 
prices  of  textiles  in  the  first  (]uarter  of  1951  were  75 
j)er  cent  above  the  first  half  of  19.50.  though  there  was 
a  slight  fall  in  the  second  (juarter  of  19.51.  The  pattern 
of  price  rise  in  Japan,  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war,  was  a  much  greater  rise  in  j)rices  of  pro¬ 
ducers’  goods  than  of  consumers’  goods,  the  former 
rising  by  about  74  |>er  cent  in  the  year  e'lding  June 
1951  and  the  latter  by  only  26  per  cent.  In  mainland 
China  it  was  also  stated  that  the  prices  of  manufactured 
products  had  increased  more  rapidly  than  those  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

The  wholesale  and  cost  of  living  indices  tended  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  in  most  countries  except  in 
Burma  and  Thailand,  where  it  was  not  always  the  case.  In 
Burma  the  wholesale  price  index  applies  only  to  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  is  therefore  subject  to  seasonal 
variations.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  although  the 
movements  of  the  two  series  are  in  the  same  direction, 
for  most  countries  the  cost  of  living  indices,  being  sticky 
and  not  so  sensitive  as  those  of  wholesale  prices,  move 
with  some  time  lag.  Thus,  in  Viet-Nam  when  there  was  a 
decline  in  wholesale  prices  in  the  first  half  of  1950,  the 
decline  in  the  cost  of  living  index  was  not  very  notice¬ 
able;  again  in  the  second  half  of  1950  when  there  was 
a  steep  rise  in  wholesale  price  indices,  the  cost  of  living 
indices  did  rise  but  not  as  much.  In  Japan  also,  though 
the  wholesale  prices  had  begun  shooting  up  in  the 
second  half  of  19.50.  the  cost  of  living  did  not  rise  to  any 
marked  extent  until  the  end  of  1950  and  earlv  1951. 

In  the  Philippines  wages  seemed  to  be  fairly  stable, 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wage  rate  of  skilled  labour 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1951  was  5  per  cent  below  that  of 
the  first  half  of  19.50.  though  for  unskilled  labour  it 
remained  more  or  less  unchanged. 


Ill  Japan  wages  alter  liaviiig  risen  in  tlie  seeond 
half  of  1930  declined  somewhat  during  tlie  first  quarter 
of  1951.  though  they  were  still  above  that  of  the  first 
half  of  19.30.  In  the  second  (piarter  of  the  year  the 
wages  again  began  to  rise  and  the  wage  indices  in  all 
selected  groups  of  industry  and  trade  were  21  jier  cent 
above  those  of  the  first  half  of  19.30.  in  mining  20  jier 
cent,  in  manufacturing  22  per  cent  and  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  25  per  cent  above. 

In  Hurma.  Kangoon  mnnicipal  school  teachers  were 
asking  for  more  jiay.  In  North  Borneo,  wages  during 
19.30  rose  considerably  above  those  of  1949.  The  high 
profits  obtained  from  rubber  production  were  attracting 
labour  awav  from  other  forms  of  enterjirise.  and  with 
the  rise  in  wages  local  inhabitants'  staiidanl  of  living 
had  risen  substantiallv  within  the  last  two  years.  In 
Ovion  tlie  government  in  October  19.30  increaseil  the 
co«t  of  living  allowance  jiaid  to  government  employees 
and  in  December  a  special  governnient  allowance  appli¬ 
cable  to  about  200.0(M)  in  the  governnient  service  and 
costing  the  gtivernment  an  extra  Ks..3.>  million  was  passed 
by  Parliament.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  immediate  repercussions  during  the  first  half 
of  19.31.  and  private  employers  had  to  give  similar  con- 
cc'sions  to  their  own  employees.  In  .Malaya  the  workers 
in  the  rubber  plantations  were  also  benefiting  from 
increase  in  wage*.  The  Malayan  Planting  Industries 
Kniidoxers'  A'<ociation.  after  negotiating  with  some 
rubber  estate  workers’  unions,  gave  two  increases  of 
12  per  cent  eaeh  over  the  basic  wages  of  A|tril  1948. 
fii't  in  April  1950  and  again  in  September  1950.  The 
rate-  paid  on  «maller  estates  the  owners  of  which  were 
not  members  of  the  Employers'  A*soeiation  were  said 
to  be  several  times  the  rates  paid  on  larger  estates.  The 
larger  estates,  in  order  to  retain  their  workers,  had  to 
give  other  inducements  such  as  bonus  pay.  In  the  mining 
industry,  although  there  were  no  increases  in  wages 
during  19.50  the  Malayan  Mining  Employers’  Association 
introduced  a  new  prosperity  bonus  scheme  in  September 
19.30.  The  government  also  increased  the  w-ages  of  its 
daily  workers.  With  the  rise  in  prices  workers  demanded 
extra  wages,  and  manv  substantial  increases  were  given 
during  the  end  of  1950  in  many  other  industries,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  rubber,  shoe  and  cigar  factories,  in  road 
transport  and  in  the  goldsmith  industrv.  In  Mav  19.51 
a  sliding-scale  cost  of  living  allowance  for  planters  based 
on  the  cost  of  living  index  would  be  given  on  the  same 
principle  a«  in  Cevlon.*  In  the  Philippines  the  Minimum 
Waee  .\et  w'a«  signed  on  6  April  which  establishes 
minimum  dailv  wages  for  industrial  worker*  in  Manila 

1.  Tt  was  stfted  in  “The  Planter.”  the  publication  of  the  Incorporated 
Sociey  of  Planters 


at  P.  1  and  in  the  provinces  at  P.3  during  the  first  year 
and  at  P.  1  thereafter.  Part-time  industrial  and  home 
workers  and  apprentices  were  to  be  paid  75  per  cent 
of  the  regular  rate.  Agricultural  workers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  to  be  paid  P.  1.7.3  a  day  for  the 
first  year.  P.2  in  the  seeond  year,  aiul  P.2..3  thereafter. 
The  Act  also  set  up  a  Minimum  Wage  Hoard  to  enforce 
the  provisions  and  a  iirocedure  for  enforcing  higher 
minimum  wages  in  any  industry,  upon  action  originating 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labour  in  his  own  discretion  or 
mandatorily  by  the  Secretary  of  Labour  upon  petition 
of  six  or  more  employees  in  any  industry. 

Fmtors  Afjectiut'  Price  Cliunf'cs 

Of  all  the  factors  affecting  changes  in  juices  in 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  jirobably  the  most 
important  are  those  originating  from  the  juice  of  in¬ 
ternationally  traded  commodities  and  the  volume  of 
exjiort  and  iinjiort  surjiluscs.  The  prices  of  inter- 
tidlionally  traded  commodities  has  an  important  bearing 
on  juice  changes  in  countries  of  the  region. 

During  the  last  half  of  19.30  and  also  in  the  first 
half  of  1951.  the  rise  in  juice*  of  imjiorts  and  exjiorts 
had  been  much  faster  than  that  of  the  wholesale  and/or 
retail  price  imiices  in  Ceylon.  India.  Indonesia  and 
Malaya.  In  Ovion  the  cost  of  living  index  during  the 
second  ijuarter  of  19.31  was  only  2  jier  cent  above  that 
during  the  first  half  of  19.31.  while  the  exjrort  juice 
index  was  lO  j>er  cent  and  the  import  juice  index  20 
|)er  cent  higher.  In  India  the  cost  of  living  and  whole¬ 
sale  ju  ice  imiices  were  resjrectively  9  per  cent  and  7  jier 
cent  higher,  while  imjiort  and  exjiort  juice  indices  were 
resjiectively  26  and  57  jier  cent  higher  in  the  .second 
(juarter  of  19.31  than  in  the  first  half  of  19.30.  In  Indo¬ 
nesia  the  ex|)o?t  jirice  index  wa*  106  jier  cent  higher, 
while  the  food  index  was  only  .50  jrer  cent  higher.  In 
Malaya  the  export  juice  index  was  126  jier  cent  and 
the  import  price  index  42  jrer  cent  higher,  while  the 
cost  of  living  index  of  Malayan  labour  was  onlv  .3-4  per 
cent  higher  for  the  same  periods. 

Such  juice  rises  ivere  due  mainly  to  events  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  in  19.50.  The  rearma¬ 
ment  programme  of  the  Western  Powers  increased  prices 
not  only  of  the  manufactured  goods  which  this  region 
had  to  import,  but  al*o  of  strategic  raw  materials  «uch 
as  tin  and  rubber,  whose  world  demand  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  through  the  competitive  biiving.  including  the 
stockjiiling  juirchase  of  the  United  States.  But  early  in 
19.31  when  the  United  States  began  to  desist  from  paying 
the  high  price*  for  strategic  raw  materials  bevond  a 
maximum  stated  level,  prices  of  rubber,  tin  etc.  tended 


to  drop  especially  In  the  second  quarter.  Ihe  American 
han  on  tlie  export  of  strategic  raw  muteriaU  first  to 
mainland  China  and  at  the  end  of  1950  to  Hong  Kong 
which  was  followed  by  other  countries,  was  also  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  down  the  prices  of  rubber 
and  tin  in  the  exporting  countries.  In  Indonesia  when 
tJie  I  nited  Kingdom  put  an  eml>argo  on  shipments  of 
rubber  to  mainland  China,  the  price  of  iNo.  1  sheets  of 
rubber  on  13  Feb.  dropped  from  a  high  of  R.13.3  per 
kilogramme  (equivalent  to  80  U.S.  cents  per  pound)  to 
a  low  of  R.7.7  per  kilogramme  (equivalent  to  46  U.S. 
cents  per  pound)  on  26  May  1951.  VVliolesale  prices  of 
other  commodities  in  the  Djakarta  market  also  followed 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  rubber.  Finally,  the  Soviet 
move  on  23  June  for  a  ‘cease-fire’  in  Korea  also  had  an 
effect  of  bringing  down  prices  on  the  world  markets, 
incluiling  those  in  countries  •>!  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

In  India  the  shortage  of  food  was  responsible  for 
the  negotiation  for  a  food  loan  of  2  million  tons  of  wheat 
from  the  United  Slates  to  be  delivered  by  June  1952, 
of  which  1.1  million  tons  were  to  be  delivered  in  1951. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  agreement  was  generally 
disinflationary  and  would  continue  to  be  more  so  when 
the  food  is  sold  in  the  market  and  part  of  the  excess 
purchasing  power  is  absorbed.  However,  there  was  also 
a  slight  inflationary  element  as  the  ,\merican  loan  price 
for  wheat  from  the  1951  harvest  is  19  cents  above  the 
1950  level,  and  as  the  government,  not  willing  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  subsidies  it  was  already  giving, 
had  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  by  R5.2  per  maund.  It 
was  hoped  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ment  between  India  atul  Pakistan  in  F'ebruary  1951,  there 
would  be  greater  movement  irrto  India  of  urgently 
required  raw  materials,  such  as  jute,  which  might  help 
to  bring  down  internal  j)rices. 

During  the  half  year  under  review  there  were  export 
}iur}){uses  in  countries  of  the  region  except  Indochina 
and  japan.  These  surpluses  were  generally  inflationary, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  relative  size  of 
the  surplus  and  the  non-availability  of  goods  affecting 
internal  prices,  they  were  important  in  India.  Indonesia 
and  Malaya.  In  Pakistan,  in  spite  of  a  relatively  large 
export  surplus,  prices  hardly  increased  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Indochina  and  Japan,  in  spite  of  large 
import  5uq)luses,  there  were  considerable  increases  in 
prices  during  the  half  year  under  review. 

Associated  with  export  surpluses  and  favourable 
balance  of  payments,  monetary  expansion  was  also  an 
important  cause  of  price  increase  in  most  countries  of 
•Vsia  and  the  Far  East.  Some  of  these  had  already  been 
stated  in  tfie  section  on  the  supply  of  money  and  credit. 


Money  supply  generally  tended  to  expand  faster 
than  wholesale  and  or  cost  of  living  indices  in  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Indochina,  Malaya,  Pakiatan  and  Thailand  (com¬ 
paring  second  quarter  1951  with  first  half  of  1950).  The 
difference  in  rate  of  increases  was  most  significant  in 
Ceylon,  Malaya,  Pakistan  and  Thailand.  In  Ceylon, 
although  money  supply  increased  by  52  per  cent,  cost 
of  living  increased  by  (»nly  2  per  cent  owing  to  the 
success  of  government  subsidies.  In  Pakistan  also, 
although  money  supply  increased  by  11  ])er  cent,  cost 
of  living  increased  by  only  2  per  cent  owing  mainly  to 
the  presence  of  other  factors.  In  Malaya  currency  in 
circulation  increased  by  79  per  cent,  while  cost  of  living 
increased  by  only  31  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
took  some  time  for  the  rise  in  price  of  tin  and  rubber 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  cost  of  living,  wliereas 
the  increase  in  currency  in  circulation  U»ok  place  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  exports.  In  Thailand, 
money  supply  increased  by  39  per  cent  while  wholesale 
and  cost  of  living  indices  increased  by  11  and  15  per 
cent  respectively. 

Money  supply  did  not  expand  as  much  as  wholesale 
prices  and/or  cost  of  living,  though  it  was  not  much 
behind  in  the  rate  of  expansion  in  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Indonesia  and  Japan.  In  Taiwan  although  it  was  below 
that  of  wholesale  prices,  it  had  expanded  more  than  cost 
of  living  indices. 

Production  of  consumers  goods  and  of  agricultural 
food  j)roducts  has  a  direct  bearing  on  prices.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  food  especially  of  rice  in  the  ECAFE  region  in 
the  1950/51  crop  year  was  estimated  to  be  slightly  higher 
than  in  1949/.50,  and  the  total  rice  croj)  in  the  region 
was  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  about  130  million 
tons.  In  India,  however,  agricultural  food  production, 
owing  to  the  prolonged  drought  in  Bihar  and  the  failure 
of  the  northeast  monsoons  in  Madras  and  the  effects  of 
earthquake  and  floods  in  Assam,  would  have  had  in¬ 
flationary  effects  on  prices,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
arrival  of  grain  from  abroad. 

In  the  Philippines  production  of  copra,  sugar  and 
tobacco  was  substantially  higher  tl)an  in  the  year  before. 
In  Ceylon  there  was  a  moderate  increase  in  the  acreage 
under  tea.  Production  <»f  cotton  yarn  in  Hong  Kong, 
India  and  Japan  during  the  half  year  increased  l»y  16 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  half  year 
of  1950.  Although  production  of  cotton  fabrics  was  more 
or  less  tlie  same  in  Ceylon  as  compareil  with  last  year, 
in  India  and  tlie  Philippines  it  increased  by  8  per  cent, 
from  a  monthly  average  of  291  million  metres  during  the 
first  half  of  1950  to  313  million  metres  in  the  current 
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lialf-year.  Production  of  cotton  fabrics  in  Ja]>an  also 
increased  by  47  per  cent,  from  100  million  square  metres 
per  month  in  the  first  half  of  1950  to  147  million  square 
metres  per  month  in  the  first  half  of  1951. 

Information  on  investment  in  countries  of  the  region 
is  not  available,  although  it  can  be  stated  that  if  the  plans 
detailed  in  the  production  section  be  implemetited  there 
would  be  a  significant  increase  in  the  amount  of  invest¬ 
ment  at  least  by  the  public  sector.  In  Ceylon  in  addition 
to  other  plans  for  economic  development  there  was  a 
liousing  scheme.  For  the  fiscal  year  1951/52  the  State 
planned  to  build  45U  houses  costing  about  Ks.7  million 
under  the  slump  clearance  scheme,  while  local  authorities 
were  expected  to  build  1,200  houses  at  a  cost  of  Rs.5.5 
million.  The  Housing  Loan  Act  which  sought  to  give 
assistance  to  private  individuals  by  offering  cheap  loans 
for  housing  schemes  was  amended  to  permit  individuals 
to  obtain  loans  for  single  houses,  and  to  permit  local 
authorities  to  obtain  loans.  The  Kent  Restriction  Act 
was  amended,  as  an  incentive  to  building,  to  exempt 
houses  built  after  1  January  1951  from  rent  control.  The 
Government  was  building  houses  for  its  own  employees; 
since  1947  to  the  end  of  1949  50  it  had  sj)ent  Rs.23.5 
million  for  such  houses  and  for  1950/'51  Rs.10.0  million 
were  provided.  f'or  1951,'52  Rs.12.6  million  were 
budgetted  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  India  for  the  first  time  since  the  capital  market 
recession  of  1916  there  was  an  improvement.  In  Malaya 
applications  for  the  issue  of  new  capital  during  1950 
amounted  to  M$26.5  million,  as  comj;ared  with  M$18.1 
million  in  1949.  In  the  Philippines  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  had  been  performing  a  valuable 
task  of  promoting  investment  and  was  vested  with  ample 
powers  and  authority  to  supervise  and  regulate  trading 
in  securities.  In  co-operation  with  the  Manila  stock  ex¬ 
change  it  was  responsible  for  the  expansion  of  corporate 
enterprises  in  the  Philippines  and  for  bringing  in  much 
needed  capital  and  implementing  government’s  pro¬ 
grammes  for  national  development  and  rehabilitation. 
The  Manila  capital  market  has  been  broadened  to  cover 
48  securities  valuetl  at  P.165  million.  F'rom  1945  to  15 
February  1951  the  Commission  prevented  tlie  issuance 
and  circulation  of  watered  stocks  amounting  to  P.413 
million. 

.\mong  other  factors  affecting  prices  transport  was 
important  in  holding  down  and  reducing  prices  in  Burma 
during  the  half  year  under  review.  With  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  security  to  a  large  e.xtent  within  the  country 
it  was  possible  for  inland  water  transport  to  expand 
again.  The  amount  of  goods  flowing  between  all  parts 
of  the  country  increased  and  during  the  first  half  of 


1951  there  were  103.6  million  ton-kilometres  of  goods 
moved,  representing  an  increase  of  2.1  times  over  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  1950.  The  total  tonnage 
moved,  however,  was  only  13  per  cent  higlier  In  the 
same  period,  indicating  that  tiie  goods  were  now  being 
moved  for  longer  hauls. 

In  luaiidauil  China,  floods  ol  the  ^  aiiglse  Rivei 
during  May  were  responsiide  tor  the  rise  in  prices  ot 
liee  ill  certain  pails  of  tlie  eoui.liy.  la  Imlia  natural 
calamities  affected  tlie  piodiietioii  oi  tooii  and  caused 
near  famine  conditions  in  Biliar  and  Madias,  while  the 
continued  deadlock  with  Pakistan  over  kashmii  must 
also  have  had  an  effect  on  speculative  activities.  Finally, 
the  various  aid  programmes,  the  details  ol  uhicli  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  section  on  production,  must  have 
liad  a  disinflationary  effect  on  countries  receiving  such 
aid,  in  as  much  as  besides  bringing  in  much  needed 
essential  commodities  they  also  helped  in  mopping  up 
excess  purcliasing  jiower  when  such  gootis  were  sold  to 
the  public.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  to  tlie  extent  tlie 
local  counterpart  funds  of  such  aid  programmes  are 
again  utilised  for  governmeni  purposes,  the  disiiilla- 
tioiiary  eftect  is  reduced. 

Measures  for  the  Maintenance  of  Monetary 
and  Price  Stability 
Mon  titary  Measures 

In  Ceylon  the  Gentiai  Rank  look  several  steps  to 
check  inflation  and  the  expansion  of  money  supply. 
Firstly  it  continued  to  discourage  commercial  banks 
from  bringing  their  foreign  balances  into  Geylon  for 
purposes  of  credit  creation.  Secondly,  it  reipiested  com¬ 
mercial  banks  jiot  to  exteiul  any  credit  for  non-essential 
purposes,  especially  for  sjjeculation.  Thirdlv.  it  was 
planning  to  transfer  most  of  the  government  deposits 
with  commercial  banks  into  the  account  w  ith  the  Central 
Bank,  in  order  to  reduce  their  excess  reserves.  Finallv. 
it  was  contracting  its  own  credit  chiefly  bv  selling  govern¬ 
ment  securities  in  the  open  market. 

On  the  mainland  of  China,  in  order  to  encourage 
savings  deposits,  the  People’s  Bank  and  the  Bankers’ 
Association  raised  their  interest  rates  on  deposits  from 
1.9  jier  cent  to  2  per  cent  per  month  for  two  months’ 
deposits,  and  to  3  per  cent  per  month  for  deposits  of  one 
year’s  duration. 

In  India  the  Government  announced  at  the  end  of 
June  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  advise  it  on  the 
formulation  of  legislation  for  regulating  stock  exchanges 
and  contracts  in  securities.  The  terms  of  reference  of 
the  committee  included  the  consideration  of  and  report¬ 
ing  on  the  government’s  draft  proposals  for  legislation. 
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It  was  understood  that  the  government's  draft  proposals 
would  restrict  the  operations  of  recognized  stock  ex¬ 
changes  in  order  to  j)revent  speculative  activities  from 
influencing  prices. 

In  Indonesia  the  Java  Bank  during  the  year  April 
1950  to  March  1951  found  that  commercial  banks  were 
still  inclined  to  rely  too  much  on  money  made  available 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Government  for  its  loan 
operations.  As  this  was  not  too  sound  a  position,  the 
Java  Bank  continued  giving  advice  and  granted  facilities 
in  certain  cases. 

In  Japan,  the  Bank  of  Japan  directed  its  efforts  in 
the  first  half  of  1950  towards  checking  credit  expansion, 
suspended  the  rediscount  of  industrial  bills,  and  applied 
stricter  qualifications  to  mortgage  lending.  In  the  supply 
of  long-term  funds  also  measures  were  taken  to  check 
inflation.  The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  hostilities  changed 
the  situation,  in  as  much  industrial  activity  expanded  and 
there  was  greater  need  for  working  capital.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Banking  policy  of  the  Government  was 
modified  and  the  Bank  of  Japan  gave  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  special  procurement.  The  Bank,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  into  the  matter  of  checking  unrestrained 
inflation.  In  jNovember  1950  and  again  in  March  1951 
it  took  such  steps  as  the  stricter  application  of  high  in¬ 
terest  rate  to  city  banks  and  restricted  the  supply  of  funds 
for  speculative  purposes.  As  a  result,  commercial  banks 
were  considerably  more  cautious  in  extending  loans,  in¬ 
cluding  those  for  foreign  trade. 

In  Pakistan,  the  State  Bank  issued  an  order  waiving 
all  marginal  deposit  requirements  in  respect  of  booking 
foreign  exchange  against  imports  into  Pakistan.  This, 
however,  did  not  do  away  with  whatever  marginal  depo¬ 
sits  were  required  by  banks  in  accordance  with  their 
normal  commercial  practice.  Previously,  the  State  Bank 
had  required  authorized  dealers  to  call  for  a  minimum 
margin  of  25  per  cent  in  the  booking  of  forward  exchange 
for  a  six-month  period  to  cover  imports  of  goods  falling 
under  the  O.G.L. 

In  the  Philippines,  many  measures  were  taken  to 
implement  the  Central  Bank’s  anti-inflationary  policy 
including  the  levying  of  a  17  per  cent  exchange  tax.* 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  relaxations  in  selective  credit 
controls  were  brought  about  with  effect  from  24  May 
1951.  According  to  these  controls  as  introduced  in 
December  1949,  a  dejmsit  of  80  j)er  cent  against  letters 
of  credit  was  reipiired  for  the  import  of  selected  items. 
The  Central  Bank  has  now  removed  certain  textiles  and 
manufacturers  from  the  control. 

1.  See,  sapra.  Exchange  rate  adjustment  and  exchange  control 
section. 


Fiscal  Measures 

In  Burma,  the  government  continued  issuing  three 
months’  treasury  bills,  2J  per  cent  three  year,  and  3  per 
cent  five  year  treasury  bonds  to  the  Union  Bank  of 
Burma  and  to  district  treasuries  for  purchase  by  the 
public.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  available  savings 
certificates,  post  office  cash  certificates,  post  office  savings 
bank  deposits  and  various  provident  funds  for  small  in¬ 
vestors.  Savings  certificates  carried  a  compound  interest 
rate  of  31  per  cent  free  of  income  tax. 

In  Ceylon  the  government  jiolicy  has  been  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  controls  and  taxes  which  tend  to  increase  prices 
of  goods  and  the  cost  of  living.  Ihere  has  been  no 
import  duty  of  any  significance  on  items  which  affect 
working  class  cost  of  living.  In  fact,  import  duties  have 
been  consistently  reiiuced  on  selected  goods  or  article^ 
that  are  consumed  by  all  sfctions  of  the  population. 

As  an  anti-inflatiunar\  measure,  export  duties  on 
plantation  crops  were  increasetl  with  effect  from  14 
March.  The  export  duty  on  tea  was  raised  from  53  to 
60  Ceylon  cents  per  pound;  on  rubber  from  15  to  50 
cents  per  pound:  on  copra  from  Us.75  to  Us.  100  per 
candy;  on  coconut  oil  from  Us.24 1  to  Us.325  per  ton; 
on  coconut  poonac  from  Rs.lOO  to  Us.200  per  ton;  and 
on  pepjier  from  Ks.2  to  Rs.2.5  per  jiound.  New  export 
duties  of  25  cents  per  jiound  for  cocoa  and  Rs.2  per 
pound  for  cardamon  and  citronella  oil  were  also  levied. 
These  changes  were  expected  to  bring  Rs.lOO  million  of 
additional  revenue.  For  the  h  eal  year  1951  '52  the 
Government  was  ])lanning  to  introdiieea  system  of  sliding 
scale  duties  on  its  cxjjort  products.  These  taxes,  which 
were  levied  for  purposes  of  checking  the  rise  in  prices, 
would  probably  not  be  sufficie.it  in  tlie  face  of  further 
rise  in  prices. 

In  addition  to  export  duties.  Ceylon  increased  its 
rates  of  profits  and  income  tax  for  the  195U  52  financial 
year.  The  j)rofits  tax  was  to  be  raised  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  the  income  tax  rate  for  resident  companies 
from  28  to  30  per  cent,  and  that  for  non-resident  com¬ 
panies  from  34  to  36  per  cent.  These  increases  were 
expected  to  bring  the  Government  additional  revenue  of 
Rs.5  million.  The  overall  cash  operations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  1950 '51  improved  greatly 
in  comparison  with  previous  years.  Whereas  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  an  overall  net  cash  operating  deficit  of  Rs.ll3 
million  in  1948/49  and  of  Rs.l54  million  in  1949/50, 
there  was  actually  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1950/51  a  small  cash  surplus.  This  might  be  contrasted 
with  the  deficit  of  Rs.88  million  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  laM  financial  vear.  The  Government  as 
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part  ol  it?  aiiti-inHatioii  policy  issued  on  i  .November 
1950  two  new  loans  witli  the  aid  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Ceylon.  One  was  a  3  per  cent  long-term  loan  of  Rs.50 
million  maturing  in  1%6/71  and  the  other  a  li  per 
cent  two  year  loan  of  Rs.40  million.  Both  loans  were 
fully  subscribed  within  three  weeks. 

The  Government,  in  order  to  check  inilation,  Jiad 
in  postwar  years  introduced  a  very-  comprehensive  system 
of  subsidies.  At  the  moment  the  Ceylon  Government’s 
ratio  of  subsidy  to  revenue  is  17.34  per  cent,  which  is 
much  higher  than  tlie  subsidies  ol  many  developed  coun¬ 
tries:  For  example,  the  United  Kingdom  spent  about 
10  per  cent,  New  Zealand  7  per  cent,  and  Australia  2 
per  cent  on  subsidies.  The  commodities  subsidized  were 
mainly  foodstuffs,  including  rice  and  flour.  The  effect 
of  tlie  rice  subsidy,  for  example,  in  the  year  1950/51, 
had  been  to  reduce  the  retail  price.  On  two  occasions 
it  was  reduced  from  36  cents  to  25  cents  per  measure. 
Originally,  the  Government  had  been  making  a  small 
profit  on  the  sale  of  sugar,  but,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  world  sugar  prices  and  the  Government's  decision  not 
to  pass  on  the  price  increase  to  the  consumers,  it  will 
be  incurring  a  loss  on  sugar  as  well.  In  the  year  1949/50 
the  amount  of  the  subsidies  was  Rs.36  million,  which 
increased  to  Rs.l33  million  in  1950/51.  For  1951/52 
it  is  estimated  that  subsidies  will  amount  to  Rs.l60 
million. 

In  Taiwan,  China,  provision  was  made  for  NTY  13 
million  to  be  used  in  1951  for  the  newly  established 
subsidy  system  for  civil  servants. 

In  India,  export  duties  had  been  used  as  a  means 
for  checking  inflatiun.  Owing  to  the  disparity  in  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  prices  of  export  g<jods,  especially 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  powers  granted  by  the  Indian  Tariff  (Fourth 
Amendment)  Act  1950,  imposed  export  duties  on  certain 
coinmodities  or  increased  such  duties  wherever  necessary. 
This  Act  also  ratified  the  export  duties  levied  or  increased 
under  the  ordinances  issued  on  21  October  and  8  Nov. 
1950,  which  included  duties  on  jute  sacking  and  raw 
cotton.  On  30th  March  1951  the  export  duty  on  jute 
sacking  was  increased  from  Rs.150  to  Rs.350  per  ton. 
In  June  the  export  duty  on  medium  and  coarse  cloth 
was  raised  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  on  groundnut  kernels  from  Rs.80  per  ton 
to  Rs.150  per  ton.  New  export  duties  were  levied  on 
oil  seeds  not  otherwise  specified  at  Rs.150  per  ton  and 
on  vegetable  oils  not  otherwise  specified  at  Rs.300  per 
ton.  The  export  duty  on  linseed  was  fixed  at  Rs.lOO  per 
ton  and  on  linseed  oil  at  Rs.200  per  ton.  The  rebate  of 


2  annas  per  pound  allowed  on  exports  of  line  and  super- 
luie  cloth  manufactured  out  ol  imported  cotton  was 
withdrawn. 

The  Indian  Planning  Commission  in  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  price  policy  for  the  country  felt  that  it  would 
bo  diliiciilt  for  the  Government  to  follow  a  strong  dis- 
inllationary  fiscal  jtolicy  at  the  same  time  as  it  embarked 
on  a  large-scale  development  programme,  particularly  if 
foreign  assistance  on  the  necessary  scale  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Nevertheless  it  recommended  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  of  export  duties  for  subsidizing  the  imports  of 
essential  commodities,  especially  in  view  of  the  rising 
prices  of  imports.  The  Govcinmcnl  is  at  present  sub¬ 
sidizing  imports  of  food,  and  the  1951/52  budget 
provides  Rs.223  million  lor  subsidies  on  foodgrains. 
Although  this  has  alleviated  the  impact  of  the  high  prices 
of  food  imports  on  Indian  consumers,  the  subsidies  are 
proving  burdensome.  The  Government,  therefore, 
decided  that,  with  effect  from  9  July  1951,  the  price  of 
wheat  would  be  raised  by  Rs.2  per  maund  and  of  rice 
by  11  annas  per  maund.  This  increase  in  price  became 
necessary,  owing  to  the  increase  in  costs  of  imported 
foodgrains  and  higher  freight  charges,  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  Government  to  have  to  pay  an  extra  subsidy  of 
Rs.495  million  over  and  above  the  present  subsidy  of 
Rs.223  million. 

During  tlie  year  July  1950  to  June  the  Government 
of  India  converted  the  2^  per  cent  bonds  1950,  amount¬ 
ing  to  Rs.351  million,  which  fell  due  for  repayment  on 
15  July  1950,  into  a  new  3  per  cent  1%4  loan  totalling 
Rs.228  million.  The  Government,  with  a  view  to  en¬ 
couraging  savings  among  the  middle  and  lower  income 
groups,  announced  in  January  1951  the  issue  of  3^  per 
cent  tax  free  10-year  treasury  savings  deposit  certificates. 
A  simplified  procedure  with  regard  to  purchase  and  col¬ 
lection  of  interest  was  also  adopted  for  the  convenience 
of  subscribers.  These  deposits  were  refundable  at  any 
time  after  one  year,  subject  to  a  discount  varying  from 
2.25  per  cent  to  6.25  jier  cent.  This  issue  was  so 
popular  that  total  subscriptions  between  1  February  and 
30  June  1951  were  Rs.98.3  million. 

In  Indonesia  the  export  duty  on  rubber  w'as  in¬ 
creased  from  95  cents  per  kilogramme  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1951  to  108.6  cents  per  kilogramme  in  the  second 
quarter,  while  the  8  per  cent  export  duty  on  tea  was 
abolished  for  six  months  beginning  April  1951. 

In  Japan,  together  with  relaxation  of  price  control 
(see  later  sections)  the  Government  reduced  or  discon¬ 
tinued  certain  subsidies.  The  total  amount  was  reduced 
from  Y179.2  billion  (accounting  for  24  per  cent  of  total 
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atmual  expenditure  in  the  general  account)  in  the  1949 
iinancial  year  to  Y64  hillion,  ( 10  per  cent)  in  1950,  and 
to  Y22.5  billion  (3  per  cent)  in  1951.  The  reduction 
in  subsidies  was  due  to  a  reduction  in  tlie  number  of 
subsidized  items  and  in  the  unit  amounts.  In  the  finan¬ 
cial  year  1951  subsidies  were  mainly  limited  to  food. 

In  Maltuya  export  duties  have  been  used  for  checking 
inflation.  The  former  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  export  duty 
on  rubber  was  replaced  by  a  sliding  scale,  with  effect 
from  1  January  1951.  The  duty  was  fixed  at  3  cents 
when  Malayan  rubber  costs  00  cents  per  pound,  18  cents 
when  it  costs  120  cents,  and  82  cents  when  it  costs  200 
cents,  the  price  to  be  used  for  assessing  the  export  duty 
being  the  one  prevailing  in  the  preceding  quarter. 

The  Singapore  Government  \sas  planning  a  compre¬ 
hensive  savings  drive  covering  post  office  savings  deposits, 
post  office  savings  certificates  and  school  savings.  The 
government  also  had  a  plan  for  a  stabilization  fund  to 
be  contributed  out  of  the  profits  of  the  tin  and  rubber 
trade  and  to  be  used  by  the  Government  in  later  years 
when  tlie  prices  of  tin  and  rubber  fell.  The  producers, 
iiowevcr,  did  not  favour  this  idea. 

Both  the  Governments  of  Singapore  and  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaya  were  planning  to  have  drastic  curtailment 
of  expenditure  on  public  wf)rks  in  order  to  attain  a 
budget  surplus. 

In  Pakistan  a  bill  was  passed  in  Parliament  provi¬ 
ding  for  the  levying  of  the  sales  tax  at  one  stage  only. 
In  the  case  of  imports,  the  tax  would  be  paid  only  at 
the  customs  stage  while  in  the  case  of  goods  manu¬ 
factured  in  Pakistan  a  system  would  be  introduced  by 
whicli  manufacturers  would  be  required  to  pay  the  tax 
when  the  goods  had  been  manufactured.  Sales  tax  rules 
which  were  to  come  into  force  on  1  July  1951  were 
also  announced.  The  Government  also  announced  that 
a  20  j)er  cent  sales  tax  should  be  levied  on  luxuries, 
but  basic  necessities  and  capital  goods  were  exempted 
from  the  tax  in  order  to  help  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
living. 

Export  duties  have  been  used  by  the  Government  as 
a  significant  measure  for  cheeking  inflation.  With  effect 
from  6  December  1950  the  export  duty  on  raw  wool 
was  introduced  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
During  the  same  month  the  cxj)ort  duty  on  raw  cotton 
was  raised  from  Rs.l80  to  Rs.-SOO.  With  effect  from  16 
\prd  1951.  on  account  of  the  abnormal  fluctuations  in 
prices  of  hides  and  skins,  the  method  of  levying  export 
duties  was  changed  from  that  of  an  announced  tariff 
value  to  one  which  w'ould  be  levied  on  their  real  market 
value. 


In  the  Philippines  it  was  not  permissible,  under  the 
Bell  .A.ct,  for  the  Government  to  levy  export  duties.  The 
government,  therefore,  levied  an  exchange  tax  of  17  per¬ 
cent  on  most  purchases  of  foreign  exchange  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  The  tax  would  have  limited  effect  on 
prices  of  imported  goods,  as  they  are  determined  by  the 
scarcity  arising  from  import  control.  Its  principal  effect 
will  be  tire  transfer  of  e.xcess  profits  from  the  importer 
to  tlie  Government.  It  also  announced  that  the  exchange 
tax  would  be  included  in  the  landed  cost  of  Philippine 
imjiorts  for  computation  of  the  Philippine  sales  tax,  and 
that  remittances  for  money  order  were  also  to  be  subject 
to  this  exchange  tax.  Other  fiscal  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  to  control  })rices  included  increased  taxes 
on  fermented  liquors  and  distilled  .spirits  and  on 
cigarettes.  With  effect  from  30  January  it  also  levied 
a  sales  tax,  ranging  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  on  imports 
of  luxuries.  In  Februai7  it  incrcasesd  rates  of  taxation 
retroactively  to  1  January  1951  on  all  corporate  earn¬ 
ings.  Corporate  net  incomes  under  PIOO.OOO  were  to 
be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  and  incomes  in 
excess  of  this  figure  at  the  rate  of  28  per  cent. 

The  Secretary  of  F’inance,  in  his  capacity  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Fund  Release  Control  Committee,  adopted 
a  cautious  policy  in  the  release  of  public  funds,  in  view 
of  the  expected  deficit  of  more  than  PlOO  million  this 
year. 

In  Thailand  the  Loan  Act,  1951,  was  passed, 
empowering  the  Government  up  to  31  December  1952 
to  contract  loans  to  a  total  of  1.12  billion  baht,  for 
jiurposes  of  national  rehabilitation  and  development.  Of 
this  amount,  it  could  raise  317.5  million  baht  in  foreign 
currencies  from  or  through  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  for  developing  irriga¬ 
tion,  railways  and  harbours:  and  from  other  sources  for 
other  development  projects  up  to  a  total  of  800  million 
baht.  The  rate  of  interest  the  Government  was  allowed 
to  pay  was  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  per  year  on  treasury 
bills  redeemable  within  si.x  months  and  4^  per  cent  per 
year  on  bonds  redeemable  within  25  years. 

The  Government  in  June  1951  issued  a  regulation 
under  the  Internal  Loan  Act  of  19-16  authorizing  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  to  increase  the  amount  of  bonds  or 
temporary  certificates  outstanding  up  to  a  limit  of  20 
million  baht  a  year.  It  also  issued  in  the  same  month 
another  regulation  under  the  Internal  Loan  .Act  of  19-12 
by  which  holders  of  government  bonds  issued  in  that 
year  could  redeem  them  in  gold,  instead  of  in  currenev. 
A  subsequent  regulation  provided,  however,  tliat  three 
months’  notice  must  be  given  before  maturity,  stating 
that  payment  was  desired  in  gold. 


The  government,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  rubber 
prices  continued  to  decline  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1951,  increased  the  export  duty  on  rubber  by  raising  the 
basic  tariff  price  of  rubber  to  20  baht  per  kilogramme 
upon  which  the  Customs  Dej)artment  calculates  the  duty. 
Thus,  for  every  kilogramme  of  rubber  exporters  nowr  have 
to  pay  1.40  baht,  instead  of  1.05  baht. 

Price  Controls  and  Rationing,  etc. 

In  most  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  price 
controls  and  rationing  were  enforced  during  1951  as  a 
major  weapon  for  controlling  prices. 

In  North  Borneo  in  1950  the  Government,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Price  Control  Administration,  set  up  in  each 
district  a  price  control  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
one  representative  of  the  producers,  one  of  the  distribu¬ 
tors  and  one  of  the  consumers  under  the  chairmanship 
of  tlie  district  officer.  It  was  given  the  function  of  re¬ 
viewing  existing  controlled  prices  and  recommending 
changes  in  j)rice5  and  extension  of  price  control  to  new 
commodities.  However,  it  was  difficult  to  control  prices, 
as  the  fundamental  cause  affecting  prices  originated  from 
outside  the  country.  The  Government  al~o  levied  selective 
taxation  directed  against  “loose”  purchasing  power  which 
the  rubber  boom  had  produced.  Other  measures  were 
to  include  provision  of  post  office  savings  bank  facilities 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  Burma  there  has  been  in  force  a  system  of  con¬ 
trolling  ])rices,  stocks  and  distribution  of  essential  com¬ 
modities,  especially  the  industrial  raw  materials  imported 
by  both  the  Civil  Supplies  Department  and  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Cottage  Industries.  In  the  first 
half  of  1951  the  tendency  was  to  relax  such  control, 
evidently  owing  to  the  easing  of  the  supply  position  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  liberal  issue  of  open  general  licences. 
Thus,  in  February  the  Civil  Supplies  Department  notified 
that  it  had  cancelled  the  previous  directive  of  15  Sep¬ 
tember  1949  relating  to  medicines  originating  from 
hard  currency  areas  whereby  it  had  been  necessary  for 
traders  to  declare  all  arrivals  of  medicines  from  such 
currency  areas.  In  March  the  directive  of  25  August 
1949  concerning  regulations  on  textiles  was  withdrawn. 
So  were  the  directives  of  July  and  August  1950  with 
reference  to  newsprint  and  printing  paper  in  June  1951. 
A  reminder  was.  how'ever,  issued  by  the  Civil  Supplies 
Department  drawing  attention  to  the  notification  of  July 
1949  wherebv  cereals  and  pulses  had  been  declared  as 
“essential”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Supplies 
Management  and  Control  Order  1947.  With  reference  to 
this  order,  it  was  necessary  for  imorters  of  w'heat  flour 


of  foreign  origin  to  declare  their  stocks  and/or  new 
arrivals  together  with  details  of  c.i.f.  prices  and  also 
proposed  wholesale  and  retail  prices  to  be  charged.  No 
quantities  could  be  sold  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Civil  Supplies. 

In  Ce^'lon  there  has  been  a  system  of  rationing 
especially  of  rice.  Besides,  the  Government  bought  as 
much  rice  abroad  as  possible  and  sold  it  internally  un¬ 
subsidised  and  at  cost  in  order  to  stabilize  the  market 
price  of  rice  at  a  reasonable  level.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  food  bill  for  imports  c.i.f.  for  the  period  July 
1950  to  June  1951  would  be  R5.586  million.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  also  relaxed  and  removed  most  of  the  import 
controls  enforced  during  1950. 

Other  measures  taken  by  the  Government  included 
the  giving  to  the  farmer  of  a  guaranteed  price  for  local 
agricultural  produce,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  greater  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  variety  of  goods.  As  this  measure  had  met 
with  a  considerable  success,  it  was  proposed  for  the 
fiscal  year  1951/52  to  increase  the  prices  paid  to  the 
paddy  grower  from  Rs.8  to  Rs.9  per  bushel. 

On  the  mainland  of  China  jjrice  controls  have  been 
used  as  a  weapon  for  stabilising  prices.  In  addition,  four 
native  produce  exchanges,  set  up  in  Shanghai  in  June, 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  flow'  of  commodities 
within  the  country. 

In  India  about  60.5  per  cent  of  all  items  constitut¬ 
ing  the  wholesale  price  index  are  at  present  under  price 
or  ceiling  control. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  and  the 
resulting  shortage  and  the  rise  in  prices  of  certain 
commodities,  the  Government  on  14  August  1950 
amended  the  Essential  Supplies  (Temporarv  Powers)  Act 
of  1946  providing  for  drastic  penalty  for  hoarders  of 
foodgrains.  On  2  September  1950  the  Supply  and  Prices 
of  Goods  Ordinance  1950  (replaced  by  an  Act  on  2.3 
December)  was  promulgated  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  prices  and  the  supply  and  distribution  of  eleven  essen¬ 
tial  commodities,  namely  non-ferrous  metals  including 
brass  f  unwrought  and  semi-manufactured),  bicycles, 
jiarts  and  accessories,  cycle  tyres  and  tubes,  electric 
bulbs,  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  tanning  materials,  sulphur, 
casein,  infants’  food  and  raw'  rubber.  In  December  1950 
and  during  the  first  half  of  1951  snecific  maximum 
prices  were  fixed  by  subsequent  notifications  in  respect 
of  cycle  tvres  and  tubes,  raw'  rubber,  electric  bulbs, 
caustic  soda,  soda  ash  and  certain  infants’  foods  and 
tanning  materials.  A  Prices  Advisorv  Board  was 
constituted  on  26  October  19.50  consisting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  trade  and  industry.  In  early  1951  the  Government 
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brought  chrome  ore  within  the  purview  of  the  Supply 
and  Prices  of  Goods  Act  1950. 

Tlic  Government  in  order  to  relieve  the  food 
shortage  and  to  bring  down  market  prices  of  fo(nl 
negotiated  a  long-term  loan  of  $190  million  from  the 
United  States  to  buy  2  million  tons  of  wheat  during  the 
period  ending  June  1952.  It  also  sought  to  obtain  as 
mucij  food  supplies  as  possible  from  other  countries 
through  trade  agreements,  e.g.  rice  from  Burma. 

In  Japan,  from  April  1950  to  June  1951  the  number 
of  items  under  price  control  decreased  from  6^8  to  250. 
not  because  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  price 
control  but  because  the  outbreak  of  the  Kore  in  war  had 
increased  ])rices  so  much  that  tl)c  prices  of  \uanufaetured 
goods  were,  out  of  line  w  itli  the  actual  j)riccs  being  paid 
for  imported  material*.  Under  these  eircumstances.  it 
wa-i  fell  that  a  continuation  of  price  control  would  be 
harmful  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 
However,  in  order  to  cheek  the  wild  price  rise  in  im- 
<'<introl!ed  commoditic*.  the  Government  established  the 
■■  recommended  price  or  "  standard  jjiice  "  for  certain 
itenr^  of  textiles,  which  did  not  helo  however,  as  the 
p'ices  of  textiles  have  recenllv  g<'ne  down  below  tie' 

■■  *ta!’i'!ard  piice." 

riie  (government  on  2.3  June  announced  a  new  anti- 
inflationarv  policy.  I  he  essential  points  included:  (1) 
retaining  the  existing  e.xchange  rate  of  \  3fd)  to  USSU  (  2) 
maintaining  balance  budgets,  (3)  increasing  savings  and 
capital  aceumulation.  (  H  reducing  commodity  prices 
which  arc  relatively  higher  than  the  international  level 
and  minimising  price  control  measures,  except  where 
necessary.  (5)  balancing  international  trade  at  higher 
levels,  (6)  increasing  mineral  and  industrial  jiroductivity 
and  domestic  food  supply,  (7)  restricting  use  of  eom- 
moditie‘=  in  short  supply  for  non-essential  pur|K>scs,  and 
(8i  continuing  e.xisting  policies  of  guaranteeing  foreign 
investments  and  seeking  Japan’s  participation  in  inter¬ 
national  bodies,  such  as  the  IMF. 

In  Malaya  a  system  of  price  control  and  rationing 
of  sugar  was  reintroduced  on  11  December  1959.  Price 
control  of  rice  and  also  of  a  small  group  of  commodities 
was  instituted  by  the  Singapore  and  Federation  Govern¬ 
ments  as  an  initial  step,  with  a  view  to  extending  the 
control  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  later.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  were  also  planning  the  establishment  of  a  limited 
number  of  government  controlled  co-operative  retail 
shops,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  rise  in  living  costs. 

In  Pakistan  during  the  half-year  under  review  there 
was  stricter  control  of  commodities.  In  January  the 


Essential  Supplies  (Temj)orary  Powers)  Act  1946  was 
applied  to  chemicals  by  the  issue  of  the  Essential 
Supplies  (Temporary  Powers)  (Chemicals)  Ordinance 
1951  and  the  Chemical  Control  Order  1951  whereby 
the  Controller  could  requisition  chemicals  and  direct 
them  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  fixed  by  him.  The 
Controller  could  also,  if  necessary,  request  details  of 
stocks  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sold.  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  March  extended  for  one  year  the  Government's 
liowers  of  controlling  and  requisitioning  essential 
commodities  in  order  to  ensure  reasonable  prices  and 
equitable  distribution.  In  April  the  Cotton  .^ct  1951 
was  passed  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  whereby  powers 
were  giv^en  to  the  Government  to  fix  minimum  jiriccs 
below  which  cotton  could  not  be  bought  or  sold  and  to 
establish  a  Cotton  Board  to  supervise  and  regulate  all 
dealings  in  cotton  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  cotton 
trade.  It  could  also  regulate  charges  made  for  ginning 
and  pressing  of  cotton  and  requisition  any  factory  if 
necessary.  By  the  Fruit  Products  Control  Order  19.51 
the  Central  Government  intended  to  constitute  two 
advisory  conimiltees— one  in  East  Pakistan  and  the  other 
in  West  Pakistan.  According  to  tiic  Order  no  one  could 
manufartuic  fruit  product-:  exi-cpt  under  liccnre.  and  it 
was  required  of  the  nianufaclureis  and  importers  every 
quarter  to  declare  stocks  in  hand,  quantities  manufactur¬ 
ed  or  imported  with  cost  prices,  the  stock*  disposed  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  buyers.  This  new  Order 
cancelled  the  Fruit  Products  (Control  Order  1948.  Prices 
of  both  rice  and  wheat  atta  in  Karachi  continued  to  be 
controlled.  The  controlled  wholesale  price  ex-mill  of 
wheat  atta  was  raised  from  Rs.20/6/-  jier  bag  of  2 
maunds  in  January  to  Rs.22/14/-  in  March.  The  retail 
price  was  also  raised  correspondingly.  The  price  of 
Kangni  rice  ex-Karachi  administration's  godown  was 
fixed  at  Rs.33/2/-  per  bag  of  2i  maunds  and  the  retail 
jirice  e.x-ration  shops  in  Karachi  was  fixed  at  As.5/6  per 
seer.  The  East  Pakistan  Civil  Supplies  Minister  in  March 
warned  hoarders  and  smugglers  of  food  that  those 
infringing  the  East  Pakistan  Anti-hoarding  Orders  were 
liable  to  be  severely  dealt  with,  as  the  Act  provided  for 
both  imprisonment  and  fine  and  confiscation  of  the  stocks 
being  smuggled. 

In  the  Philippines,  in  order  to  bring  down  prices 
import  quota  limitations  were  removed  from  a  number 
of  “  prime  necessities  ”  by  an  Executive  Order  of  21 
December  1950.  The  Price  Stabilization  Corporation 
( PRISCO)  stated  that  it  would  issue  licences  to  importers 
only  if  they  certified  that  the  prices  charged  by  foreign 
suppliers  were  no  higher  than  those  charged  by  the 
latter  to  their  own  most-favoured  customers  excluding 
Government  organisations.  The  Government  ordered 


PIIISCO  to  import  without  quota  allocation  six  kinds 
of  prime  food«.  namely  rice,  flour,  milk,  canned  fish, 
••aimed  meats  and  coffee  beans,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
rise  in  jirices  of  essential  foods.  In  May  additional 
essential  commodities  including  producers"  and  consum¬ 
ers’  goods  and  certain  cotton  textiles  of  the  lower  quality 
were  decontrolled  and  allowed  to  be  imported  in  order 
to  bring  down  costs  of  local  production  and  the  high 
costs  of  living.  This  decontrol  was  successful,  as  within 
a  few  weeks  local  prices  dropped  some  20  or  25  per  cent 
and  achieved  its  objective  of  breaking  black 


marketing  and  making  available  plentiful  supplies  to 
consumers  at  reasonable  retail  prices. 

In  Thailand,  under  certain  setcions  of  the  Anti¬ 
profiteering  Act  1947  a  notification  was  issued  in 
February  with  reference  to  medicines,  requiring  import¬ 
ers  to  state  quantities  and  places  of  storing  medicines 
im|)orted  and  controlling  the  purchase,  sale,  use,  removal 
and  transformation  thereof.  A  subse(|ucnt  notification 
stated  that  the  articles  under  control  were  anti-biotic 
drugs,  such  as  penicillin,  sulfanilamide,  sulfathiazolc  and 
other  sulfa  drugs,  etc. 
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ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CERTAIN  SMALL  LOAN  BANKS 
BY  GOVERNMENTS,  WITH  SPECLAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  EXPERIENCE  IN  INDONESIA* 


INTRODUCTION 

In  addition  to  the  money  market,  comprising  the 
hanking  system  and  co-operative  and  other  credit  insti¬ 
tutions.  there  exists  in  most  of  tiie  countries  of  the  region 
uhat  may  he  called,  for  want  of  a  belter  name,  an 
unorganized  money  market  com|>rising  the  money¬ 
lenders,  pawnbrokers,  etc.  Poorer  sections  of  the 
community,  which  cannot  offer  any  security  accejjtablc 
to  the  banks,  get  their  credit  rcM|uirements.  if  they  can, 
from  the  unorganized  market.  Money-lenders  and  pawn¬ 
brokers,  as  a  class,  have  never  had  niueh  reputation  for 
honestv  or  fair  dealing.  Most  frequently  they  charge 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest  and  exploit  the  weak  position 
of  the  b<trrower  to  the  latter's  disadvantage. 

The  usurious  rates  of  interest  prevalent  in  the 
unorganized  money  markets  in  the  countries  of  the 
region,  apart  from  being  the  cause  of  great  hardship 
to  the  borrowers,  are  an  important  factor  preventing 
the  lloiv  of  funds  for  long-term  development  purposes. 
The  profits  in  money-lending  are  so  large  that  there  is 
little  economic  incentive  for  investment  in  development 
projcH’ts  in  which  the  returns  cannot  be  e<|ually  high. 
The  landlord  or  rich  farmer  himself,  for  instance,  is 
likely  to  lend  his  surplus  funds  at  high  rates  of  interest 
rather  tlian  use  them  to  improve  his  farm.  The  artisan 
or  tenant,  who  must  pay  the  liigh  price  for  the  loans, 
incurs  such  considerablv  high  costs  that  he  has  fewer 
chances  to  improve  his  tools  of  production,  \\'hat  is 
wanted  is  an  effective  lowering  of  the  interest  rates  in 
the  unorganized  market  by  the  provision  of  alternative 
sources  of  credit  on  reasonable  terms." 

('o-operative  credit  is  one  possible  solution.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  superiority  of  this  over  some 
other  forms  of  credit.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
co-operatives  have  so  far  failed  to  uproot  the  money¬ 
lender  and  arc  unlikelv  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  Nor 


1.  Prepared  by  the  Economic  Studios  Division.  Tlio  present  note  Is 
held  In  November  1951  (E/CN.  ll/I  t  T/W.P.  l/XS.  26  September 
Workingr  Party  of  Exports  on  Mobilization  of  Domestic  Capital 
held  in  November  1951  (E/CN.  ll/I  &  T'W  P.  1/L3.  26  Soptembrr 
19511. 

2.  This  matter  was  dircussed  in  greater  detailed  In  EOAPE  document. 
Mobillratlon  of  Domestio  Capital  through  Financial  Instltotloiis 
of  the  reAFE  Keginn  F/CNMI/I  ft  T/40,  .Tanuarv  1951.  pp  IB-eS). 


have  they  made  any  appreciable  imjiact  on  the  prevalence 
of  usurious  interest  rates. 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  providing  sjiecial  credit  facilities,  on  the  security  of 
valuable  movable  goods,  to  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
community,  very  much  on  the  lines  of  pawnshops  as 
an  intermediate  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  more 
adct]uate  credit  system. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  provision  of  credit  in¬ 
discriminately  and  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  that 
charged  by  jirivate  pawnshojis  may  encourage  extra¬ 
vagant  consumption  expenditure  which  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  borrowers.  However,  the  absence 
of  the  suggested  small  loan  bank  would  not  prevent 
improvident  borrowers  from  going  to  private  pawn¬ 
brokers  and  getting  credit  on  more  onerous  terms. 
-Vloreover,  the  facilities  provitled  by  a  special  small  loan 
bank  should  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  easy  credit. 

sacrifice  in  the  form  of  the  surrender  of  an  article 
which  must  be  the  source  of  some  satisfaction  to  its 
owner  is  necessary  before  a  loan  can  be  obtained  from 
the  bank.  The  prospect  of  this  sacrifice  wimld  ordinarily 
discourage  unnecessary  loans.  To  obtain  a  loan  against 
the  security  of  an  article  which  has  to  be  relinquished 
for  the  time  being  is  different  from  obtaining  a  loan 
agaiii't  the  security  of.  say.  agricultural  land  of  which 
the  borrower  -till  retains  the  use  and  therefore  makes 
no  immediate  .-iamifu  e.  Moreover,  there  is  a  considerable 
urge  to  recover  the  pleilged  article  and  the  chances  of 
its  redemption  must  be  regardesl  as  fairly  high.  The 
lower  rate  of  inlere.st  may  not  necessarilv  encourage 
consumption  loans,  as  poor  jieople.  especially  in  rural 
districts,  only  borrow  money  for  consumption  use  from 
pawnshops  when  they  have  urgent  needs,  the  height  of 
the  interest  rate  not  being  the  main  consideration.  If 
the  consumption  loan  is  interest-inelastic,  then  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  would  on  the  one  hami 
reduce  their  interest  burden,  and  on  the  other  benefit 
those  seeking  loans  for  investment  purposes. 

Information,  which  is  available  for  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines,  shows  that  the  state  pawnshop--  in  the 
former  and  tlie  private  pawnshops  in  the  latter  are 
handling  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  bn^ines-'.  This 
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clearly  indicates  the  existence  of  a  great  demand  for 
small  loans.  Probably  the  demand  for  such  loans  is 
equally  strong  in  the  other  countries  of  tlic  region.* 

SPECIAL  SMALL  LOAN  BANKS  VERSUS 
CO-OPERATIVES 

Co-operative  credit  and  thrift  societies  can  be  a  very 
useful  source  of  credit  for  the  poorer  sections  of  tlie 
community.  The  advantages  of  co-operative  credit  over 
credit  by  special  small  loan  banks  are  obvious.  Tlie 
co-operatives  take  into  consideration  the  purposes  for 
wliich  loans  are  required;  loans  may  even  be  restricted 
entirely  to  productive  purposes.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
■imall  loan  bank  credit  is  designed  to  be  extended  without 
anv  consideration  of  its  jmrpose.  but  solely  on  the  basi- 
of  the  seciiritv  ofTered.  I'be  <r).ii])t>rativc'  encourage 
thrift.  Tbev  are  expected  to  mobilize  the  savings  of 
their  members,  wliieii  are  lent  to  other  members  who 
are  in  need  of  aeeommodation.  Ihey  can  rai-e  funds 
from  tlie  central  co-operative  financing  agencies.  Hut. 
in  principle,  thi^  i'  exjieeted  to  be  re<iorted  to  only  in 
exceptional  eirenm'taner«;  when  flicdr  own  resources  aic 
in.ide(|iiate  for  tlie  credit  reipiirement'  of  their  member-. 

I  be  special  loan  banks  are  less  likely  to  eiu  Durage  thrift. 

( be\  mav  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  an  agency  for  the 
ilistribiition  of  credit.  The  co-opciatives  can  be  a  great 
force  for  the  social  and  moral  uplift  of  their  members. 
The  special  small  loan  banks  cumnot  iday  any  direct 
role  in  this  connection.  If  the  choice  were  to  lie  between 
co-ojierativcs  run  on  sound  lines  and  government  small 
loan  banks,  the  former  would  apnear  to  be  preferable. 
But  actually  there  may  be  no  such  choice.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  co-operatives  is  a  slow  and  difficult  j)rocess.  The 
active  interest  of  the  members  is  a  prereqtiisitc  of 
success,  but  this  interest  cannot  be  created  bv  com¬ 
pulsion.  People  have  to  be  educated  for  the  purpose. 
Moreover,  the  running  of  a  co-operative  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  sk/11.  particularly  in  the  maintenance  of 
accounts.  This  essential  element  is  frequently  lacking  in 
backward  communities.  There  are  numerous  cases  of 
co-operatives  having  not  a  single  literate  member.  Low 


1.  The  number  of  State  pawnshops  In  Tndonc.sia  Increased  from  2.S7 
In  IM**  to  380  In  1951  and  the  loans  outstandins  lncTpa.sed  from 
Hunlahs  30  million  In  1949  to  Runiahs  102  muilnn  br  the 
middle  of  1951  (State  Pawnshop*  In  Indonesia — 'E'O’^.ll/T  &  T/ 
WP.1/L3).  The  increase  in  loans,  when  deflated  br  the 
price  index.  Is  about  70  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  Phllioplnes.  the  Report  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Philippines  for  1950  states.  “There  was  an  increase  In  the  number 
of  pawnshop  operators  as  well  as  an  esten.slon  In  the  ’.’olume  of 
their  loans  from  1945  to  1950.  The  growth  of  nawnshons  was 
particularly  rapid  in  1949  and  1950.  As  of  December  31.  1950.  the 
citv  of  Manila  had  20  pawnshops  with  a  volume  of  loans  granted 
amounting  to  P8.08  million  or  P4.72  million  more  than  loan* 
granted  In  1949.... The  expansion  both  In  number  and  volume  of 
loans  granted  bv  pawnshops  Indicates  the  strong  demand  existing 
for  small  loans”. 


percentage  of  literacy  and  lack  of  a  desire  of  self  help 
through  co-operation  are  some  of  the  basic  factors  which 
have  held  up  the  development  of  tlie  co-operative  move¬ 
ment.  The  removal  of  these  obstacles  lo  progress  will 
generally  take  a  long  time.  The  fact  is  that,  even  on  a 
most  optimistic  estimate,  it  would  take  a  long  time  before 
llic  co-operatives  could  meet  tlie  credit  requirements  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  countries  of  the  region. 

In  ibis  respect  the  position  of  the  special  small 
loan  banks  is  fundamentally  different.  Like  the  po-^l 
offices  they  can  provide  a  service  which  anyone  can 
|turcbasc  iiy  paying  the  necessary  juice.  TIu'  active 
co-operation  of  the  jniblic  for  running  llie  special  small 
loan  banks  is  no  more  necessary  than  for  running  the 
post  offices.  The  organizational  juoblenis  connected  w  ith 
the  provision  of  credit  through  special  small  loan  bank-i 
are  very  much  simpler  than  for  the  development  of  the 
co-o|K*iati\ ('  movement.  If  these  banks  can  provide  a 
useful  service,  wbieb  may  not  be  a<  good  as  is  theoreti- 
eally  possible  but  practically  unattainable  under  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time  to  come,  there  is  a  strong  case  for 
gii  ing  them  a  serious  con-iirlcration.  rhe  achievement-i  of 
tin'  co-operative-  in  the  mobilization  of  s.avings  leave 
miicb  to  lip  desirerl.  In  most  coimtvie-  of  the  region, 
the  co-operative  credit  and  thrift  societies  have  failed 
to  eneonrage  thrift  and  have  been  no  more  than  a 
channel  for  lending  to  their  members  the  funds  obtained 
from  the  central  eo-operative  financing  agencies.  In  tbi- 
respect.  the  special  small  loan  banks  would,  at  the  lowe-t 
e-timation.  be  no  worse. 

.\  single  bank  can  serve  a  fairly  large  community 
which  might  require  as  many  as  ten  to  twenty  co-opera¬ 
tive  credit  societies  to  obtain  the  same  service.  It 
apjicars  easier  for  governments  to  organize  a  special 
-mall  loan  bank  than  to  organize  as  many  as  ten  to 
twenty  co-operative  societies.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
jiossible  within  a  few  years  to  have  a  netw'ork  of  such 
banks  all  over  a  country,  to  meet  the  credit  requirement* 
of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  community. 

However,  the  special  small  loan  banks  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  co-operatives,  and  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  the  co-operative  movement  should 
in  no  case  be  slackened.  The  co-operatives  should  in  the 
long  run  be  the  most  desirable  form  for  the  provision  of 
rural  credit. 

The  special  small  loan  bank  may  in  some  respects 
compete  with  the  co-operative,  but  the  area  of  competition 
is  not  likely  to  be  large.  The  co-operative  can  offer  credit 
on  much  better  terms  than  the  special  small  loan  bank. 
The  latter  can,  therefore,  be  no  serious  threat  to  the 
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former.  However,  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  special 
small  loan  banks  should  supplement  rather  than  compete 
with  the  co-operatives.  Besides,  there  are  many  lines, 
other  than  the  provision  of  facilities  for  small  loans, 
on  which  the  co-operatives  can  and  should  concentrate. 
The  need  for  a  proper  co-ordination  of  the  work  of 
the  two  classes  of  institutions  is  clearly  indicated  and  is 
not  likely  to  present  any  difficult  administrative  problems. 
If  it  were  found  that  the  existence  of  a  special  small 
loan  bank  were  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  the  bank  should  be  closed  down 
as  soon  as  circumstances  appeared  favourable  for  the 
formation  of  co-oj)erativcs  in  the  locality  which  would 
fulfil  all  of  the  local  needs.  A  unified  administrative 
control  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  closure  of  the  banks  when  necessary.  Alter¬ 
native  employment  of  the  bank  staff  would  not  be  likely 
to  present  any  serious  difficulties,  for  it  should  be 
possible  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  it  in  the  expanding 
co-operative  movement. 

SPECIAL  SMALL  LOAN  BANKS  VERSUS  PRIVATE 
PAWNSHOPS 

\  majority  of  private  pawnbrokers  unscrupulously 
exploit  the  weak  position  of  the  borrower.  They  are 
frequently  not  interested  in  the  redemption  of  the  pawns 
but  rather  that  the  interest  should  accumulate  and  that 
they  should  retain  the  pawn  for  sale,  thereby  appro¬ 
priating  to  themselves  the  surplus  of  the  sale  value  of  the 
pawn  over  the  principal  and  interest.  They  discriminate 
between  the  rich  and  poor  borrowers.  Their  valuation 
of  the  pawns  may  be  arbitrary  and  the  pawns  may  not 
be  properly  taken  care  of  during  their  custody.  They 
may  charge  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  for  any  law' 
limiting  interest  rates  by  private  pawnbrokers  or  money¬ 
lenders  is  most  difficult  to  enforce. 

The  State  can  run  special  small  loan  banks  as  a 
utility  service,  charging  no  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
service,  which  would,  in  effect,  mean  much  lower  rates 
of  interest  than  those  charged  by  the  pawnbrokers.  Many 
of  the  abuses  which  abound  in  the  private  pawnshops 
can  be  avoided.  There  need  be  no  exploitation  of  the 
borrowers.  A  fair  valuation  of  the  pawms  can  be  assured. 
A  non-profit-earning  institution  would  not  be  interested 
in  the  non-redemption  of  the  pawns.  The  unredeemed 
pawns  can  be  auctioned  at  a  fair  price  and  the  excess 
of  the  sale  proceeds  over  principal  and  interest  can 
be  held  over  to  the  credit  of  the  borrower.'  If  the  banks 
are  run  efficiently,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  cost  to 


the  borrower  reasonably  low  and  to  provide  a  service 
which  is  satisfactory  in  other  ways. 

In  this  connection  the  experience  of  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines  is  very  significant.  The  pawnshops  are 
run  by  the  state  in  tlie  former  country  and  are  a  private 
enterprise  in  the  latter.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  rates  of  interest  charged  in  Indonesia  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  rates  in  the  Philippines. 

Indonesia- 

( 1 1  Li})  to  US$2.19 . 4  per  cent  })er  month 

u|)  to  a  maximum  of  18%  for  -LI  months 

(2l  From  US$2.20  to  US$L39 . 5  per  cent  |)cr  month 

up  to  a  maximum  of  30%  for  6  months 

(3t  From  US$4.39  to  US$0.57 . 4  })er  cent  jjcr  month 

ii})  to  a  maximum  of  .36%  for  9  months 

('ll  From  US$6..58  to  US$8.76 . 3  })er  cent  per  month 

uj)  to  a  maximum  of  30%  for  10  months 

t5i  l'S$8.77  and  over . I  ))er  cent  per  month 

u|)  to  a  maximum  of  12%  for  12  months 

Pliilippines^ 

(  I )  Uj)  to  USS50 . 2..5  |)er  cent  |)er  month 

(  2i  From  US$.50  to  US$2.50 . 2  per  rent  per  month 

(31  More  than  US$2.50 . 1.17  per  cent  per  month 

Generally,  the  rates  of  interest  are  much  more 
favourable  to  the  borrower  in  Indonesia  than  in  the 
Philippines.  In  Indonesia,  although  the  rate*  for  very 
small  amounts  are  rather  high,  yet  all  loans  in  excess 
of  US$8.76  )iay  lU)  more  than  one  fier  cent  per  month 
whereas,  in  the  Philippines,  all  loans  up  to  USS50  arc 
chargeable  at  the  rate  of  2.5  ])er  cent  per  month;  even 
loans  exceeding  US$250  have  to  pay  1.17  per  cent  per 
month.  Inspite  of  this,  the  state  pawnshops  in  Indonesia 
are  not  run  at  a  loss.  The  case  for  the  special  small 
loan  banks  being  state  institutions  appears  to  be  very' 
strong. 

GOVERNING  PRINCIPLES  FOR  SPECIAL  SMALL 
LOAN  BANKS 

Partial  State  Monopoly:  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  setting  up  special  small  loan  banks  is  to  put  the 
private  money-lenders  including  pawnshops  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  fill  the  gap  created  by  their  elimination. 
These  banks  mav  be  given  the  monopoly  which  should 
however  be  confined  only  to  areas  where  the  facilities 

1.  Losses  arisim  from  the  diroosal  of  unredeemed  articles  seUliu; 
at  a  price  lower  than  the  principal  and  in  teres*  however,  have 
been  covered  by  the  interest  generally  charged.  See  infra,  section 
on  "cost  of  service  principle." 

2.  Indonesian  Rupiahs  have  been  converted  into  USt  at  the  official 
rate  plus  the  value  of  the  exchange  certificate  at  which  a  business¬ 
man  can  purchase  foreign  exchange  for  importing  goods,  i.e.  USt 
1  =  R11.4 

3.  Source;  Report  of  the  Central  Bank  of  BhiUppines  for  Jt.’ia.  Pesos 
have  been  converted  into  US|l  =  p  2 
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of  the  stale  small  loan  banks  are  available.  The 
experience  and  practice  in  Indonesia  also  point  in  the 
direction  of  partial  monopoly  for  government  pawishops, 
since  the  private  money-lenders  in  areas  served  by  the 
government  pawnshops,  arc  debarred  by  law  from 
granting  loans  of  less  than  a  minimum  amount  against 
the  security  of  pawns;  the  government  pawnshops  thus 
liave  a  monopoly  of  loans  below  that  minimum. 

Cost  of  Service  PrinciiAe:  The  special  small  loan  batiks 
should  be  run  on  commercial  lines  but  on  the  cost 
of  service  principle.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  Government.  Any  net  jirofits  earned 
should  be  transferred  to  a  Reserve  Fund  as  a  safeguard 
against  possible  future  losses.  If  the  profits  are  rather 
large,  the  rales  of  interest  to  the  borrowers  should  be 
lowered.  Large  profits  would  defeat  the  objective  of 
lowering  interest  rates  in  tlie  unorganized  money-market. 

On  the  cost  of  service  principle,  the  rate  of  interest 
to  be  charged  to  the  borrowers  should  be  determined 
after  taking  the  following  factors  into  consideration: 

(i)  The  net  rate  of  interest.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  rate  at  which  the  special  small  loan  banks  can 
raise  funds. 

(ii)  Insurance  against  ri-^k.  The  most  obvious  risks 
arc  (a)  A  fall  in  the  value  of  the  articles  accepted  as 
pledges,  so  that  ivhen  they  are  auctioned  the  sale  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  principal  and  interest; 
(b)  Losses  due  to  theft,  robbery,  fire,  incompetence  or 
dishonesty  of  the  staff. 

(iii)  The  costs  of  management.  These  include  the 
costs  of  maintaining  the  necessar\'  staff,  buildings, 
equipment,  etc. 

(iv)  A  small  profit.  In  nonnal  times  the  banks 
should  make  a  small  profit  which  should  be  transferred 
to  a  Reserve  Fund  to  offset  any  possible  losses  in  the 
future. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  costs  of  management  on 
small  loans  are  much  higher  than  on  bigger  loans.  But 
from  this  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  rates 
charged  on  small  loans  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
cover  all  costs.  Large  loans  may  be  charged  at  more 
than  cost  to  make  up  for  losses  incurred  on  small  loans 
which  may  be  charged  at  less  than  cost. 

The  Role  of  the  Central  Office:  In  the  organization  of 
special  small  loan  banks,  the  Central  Office  for  these 
banks  will  have  to  play  a  most  vital  role.  It  wdll  have 
to  formulate  and  issue,  from  time  to  time,  detailed  in- 
‘tnictions  about  the  valuation  of  pledges,  the  proper 


supervision  of  various  operations,  and  other  matters,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  banks.  Most  of  the  operations  must 
be  reduced  to  a  simple  routine  to  minimize  mistakes  and 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  dishonesty.  The  central 
control  over  tlie  banks  must  be  very  effective.  This 
would  necessitate  not  only  careful  scrutiny  of  the  various 
returns  submitted  by  the  banks  but  also  frequent  on- 
the-spot  inspections  of  their  ojierations.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  responsibility  of  the  Central  Office  would  be  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  staff.  This  would  necessitate 
the  maintenance  of  a  regular  training  centre,  and  the 
use  of  the  loan  banks  for  training  new  staff.  The  Central 
Office  would  also  have  to  raise  the  necessary  finance 
for  the  banks,  unless  responsibility  for  this  were  assumed 
by  the  Government  or  some  other  agency. 

Acceptance  of  Deposits:  The  special  small  loan  banks 
are  expected  to  provide  credit  facilities  on  reasonable 
terms  to  the  poorer  sections  of  the  community  with  the 
principal  object  of  lowering  interest  rates  in  the  un¬ 
organized  money  market  and  thus  indirectly  encouraging 
tlie  mobilization  of  capital  for  productive  purposes.  If 
tliey  were  also  to  accept  deposits,  it  may  be  argued,  they 
would  directly  encourage  the  mobilization  of  savings. 
This  would  reduce  the  dependence  of  these  banks  them¬ 
selves  on  other  sources  of  finance  and  would  promote 
the  banking  habit  amongst  the  people.  However,  tire 
following  factors  deserve  consideration  in  this  con¬ 
nection  : 

First,  arc  there  many  people  who  would  prefer  to 
deposit  their  savings  in  these  banks?  The  experience  of 
Indonesia  suggests  that  they  would  not.  During  the 
1920*s  an  experiment  was  tried  by  opening  a  branch  of 
the  State  Savings  Bank  in  every  pawnshop  in  Indonesia. 
At  first,  under  the  stimulus  of  propaganda,  these  branches 
attractetl  deposits,  especially  from  government  serv'ants, 
but  later  tlie  deposits  fell  off  and  the  experiment  was 
regarded  as  unsuccessful.  Conditions  elsewhere  in  the 
region  at  present  are  not  quite  identical  with  what  they 
were  in  Indonesia  w'hen  this  experiment  was  tried.  In 
any  case,  there  can  be  no  justification  for  assuming  that 
a  similar  attempt  in  other  countries  would  produce  no 
lietter  results.  It  w’ould  certainly  be  w’orthwhile  to  make 
an  effort  and  to  pursue  it  energetically. 

Second,  in  order  to  avoid  competition  with  the  post 
office  savings  banks,  it  would  be  necessary  that  llic  in¬ 
terest  offered  by  the  special  small  loan  banks  should  be 
in  line  with  that  of  the  post  office  savings  bank. 
Obviously  there  would  be  no  net  gain  to  the  community 
as  a  wliole  if  tlie  former  merely  attracted  deposits  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  latter.  Deposits,  especially  savings 
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and  lime  ilepo«its.  should  be  accepted  especially  iu  locali-  semi-governmealal  banking  institution  as  its  banker  for 


ties  where  post  oliice  savings  banks  and  co-operatives  are 
not  in  o])eration. 

Third,  the  maintenance  of  accounts  in  the  case  of 
deposits  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  for  the  compara- 
ti\ely  simpler  credit  operations.  The  acceptance  of  depo¬ 
sits  may  involve  the  provision  of  other  banking  services 
which  may  require  a  more  skilled  staff  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  necessary.  If,  however,  the  deposits  are  restricted 
to  savings  and  time  deposits,  the  accounting  problem 
can  be  simplified. 

Filially,  in  order  to  inspire  public  confidence  in  the 
safety  of  the  deposits,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
latter  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  government  in  respect 
of  both  princijial  and  interest. 

Finance:  The  financial  requirements  of  the  siiecial 
small  loan  banks  are  not  likely  to  be  very  large  and 
the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  may  not,  therefore, 
be  a  very  difficult  problem.  As  most  of  the  loans  are 
expected  to  be  for  short  jieriods  of  time,  the  turnover 
would  be  quick  and  it  would  be  possible  to  handle  a 
fairly  large  volume  of  business  with  a  comparatively 
small  working  capital.  The  experience  of  Indonesia 
shows  that  the  working  capital  required  by  the  slate 
pawnshops  seldom  exceeded  40  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
loans  made  during  a  year  and  was  very  frequently  much 
less  than  this. 

If  the  rates  of  interest  to  be  charged  to  the 
borrowers  are  to  be  reasonably  low,  it  is  essential  that 
the  cost  to  the  banks  of  the  finance  required  by  them 
should  be  as  low  as  possible.  The  necessary  finance  may 
be  provided  by  the  Government  directly  from  its  own 
resources  as  in  Indonesia,  where  the  Government  charges 
3^%  on  the  funds  provided  to  pawnshops,  or  it  may 
be  raised  from  the  public.  If  the  funds  lent  to  the 
borrowers  are  obtained  from  the  savings  of  others,  there 
is  no  net  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  and  no  danger  of  increased  inflationary 
pressures.  The  banks  may  attract  savings  and/or  time 
deposits  or  may  sell  bunds.  In  any  case,  a  government 
guarantee  would  be  necessary  to  raise  funds  at  low  in¬ 
terest  rates.  The  possibility  of  the  banks  being  financed 
by  the  central  co-operative  financing  institutions,  such  as 
the  central  co-operative  banks  or  provincial  co-operative 
banks,  where  such  institutions  exist,  also  deserves  con¬ 
sideration.  Or  other  institutions  on  similar  lines  may  be 
specially  set  up  for  the  purpose. 

The  special  small  loan  banks  may  use  the  Central 
Bank  of  the  country  or  some  other  governmental  or 


cliecking  account  purjioses.  In  places  where  the  Central 
Bank  has  no  offices,  the  banks  may  be  allowed  the  use 
of  the  post  office  savings  banks  or  the  government 
treasuries  for  keeping  their  surplus  funds  for  safe 
custody. 

Fledges:  nature,  valuation,  storage,  and  auctioning:  Ki»r 
the  convenience  of  borrowers  a  very  wide  variety  of 
articles  should  be  acceptable  as  pledges.  But  the  space 
and  other  facilities  available  for  storage,  the  character 
of  the  goods  and  the  banks’  ability  to  assess  their  value 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
whether  certain  articles  should  or  should  not  be  accepted 
as  pledges. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  borrowers  and  of  the  bank 
staff  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  Central  Office  should,  after 
taking  all  relevant  factors  into  consideration,  prepare  and 
circulate,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  indicating  tlie  classes 
of  articles  which  are  acceptable  as  pledges. 

Tlie  valuation  of  the  articles  offered  as  pledges  re¬ 
quires  skill  and  calls  for  the  services  of  properly  qualified 
valuers.  A  special  course  has  to  be  devised  for  training 
aluers  for  ajipraising  jewellery  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles  which  are  acceptable  as  pledges.  The  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  percentage  of  impurity  in  gold  and  silver 
articles  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  simple  physical  and 
chemical  tests  which  are  both  reliable  and  quick.  Tests 
for  distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  stones  can 
likewise  be  simplified.  The  course  can  be  completed  in 
a  few'  months  and  then  tlie  trainee  can  acquire  jiractical 
experience  by  working  as  an  assistant  to  a  fully  com¬ 
petent  valuer. 

Another  inqtortant  factor  in  connection  witli  valua¬ 
tion  is  its  basis,  that  is,  whether  valuation  should  be 
based  on  the  market  or  some  other  value.  The  deter¬ 
mining  factor  should  be  what  the  pledge  would  fetch 
if  it  has  to  be  auctioned  in  the  event  of  non-redemption. 
Allowance  has  also  to  be  made  for  possible  fluctuations 
in  the  values  of  the  articles  after  they  arc  pledged.  These 
fluctuations  are  likely  to  be  different  for  different  articles. 
The  margins  to  be  allowed  for  various  classes  of  pledges 
should  be  determined  by  the  Central  Office  for  the 
guidance  of  the  valuers  who  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  assume  any  responsibility  in  this  connection.  Apart 
from  making  for  uniformity  of  practice,  the  judgement 
of  the  Central  Office  is  likely  to  be  better  than  that  of 
individual  valuers.  The  margin,  however,  should  not  be 
unduly  large.  Too  large  a  margin  would  make  for  safety 
but  would  cause  unnecessary  hardship  to  borrowers. 
There  is  doubtless  an  element  of  risk  if  the  margin  is 
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not  very  big,  but  this  can  be  insured  against  by  taking 
it  into  account  when  fixing  the  rates  of  interest  to  be 
charged  to  borrowers.  A  proper  balance  will  have  to 
be  struck  between  the  comparatively  higher  interest  rates 
if  the  margin  of  safety  is  low  and  the  inconvenience  to 
borrowers  if  the  margin  of  safety  is  too  high. 

The  pledges  have  to  be  stored  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  damage  during  custody.  In  addition,  the 
space  for  storage  should  be  provided  in  the  same  building 
as  the  bank  to  save  transport  and  time  both  when  the 
goods  are  pledged  ami  when  they  are  redeemed.  Costly 
articles  such  as  jewellery  have  to  be  stored  in  fire-proof 
safes.  Other  articles  such  as  clothes  etc.  can  be  stacked 
on  white-ant-proof  racks  which  can  be  made  of  teak  or 
other  suitable  materials.  In  the  case  of  silk,  artificial 
silk  and  woollen  materials,  special  care  may  have  to  be 
taken  to  protect  tliem  against  moths  and  other  insects. 
The  pledges  accepted  by  the  State  pawnshops  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  are  stored  generall)  on  the  lines  indicated  above. 

As  the  costs  of  management  on  small  loans  are 
high,  a  small  loan  hank,  unless  it  is  run  at  a  loss, 
cannot  but  charge  rather  high  rates  of  interest.  Ihe 
interest  becomes  very  oppressive  if  the  loan  is  taken 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  borrower  that  the  currency  of  the  loan 
be  restricted  to  a  reasonably  short  period,  after  which 
the  pledge  .should  be  sold  to  realize  principal  and  interest, 
rather  tlian  that  interest  should  be  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late.  The  balance  left  over  after  the  realization  of  the 
principal,  interest  ami  sale  expenses  should  be  held  to 
the  credit  of  the  borrower  who  can  claim  it  within  a 
specified  period,  say  one  year,  after  which  it  should  lapse 
to  the  bank.  As  the  surplus  in  each  case  is  likely  to  be 
very  small,  it  cannot  be  held  over  to  the  credit  of  the 
borrower  for  an  indefinite  period  without  adding  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  work  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
accounts.  The  pledges  should  be  auctioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  get  the  maximum  possible  price.  To  achieve 
this  the  auctions  should  not  be  held  too  frequently, 
should  be  well  advertised,  and  should  be  conducted  by 
qualified  auctioneers.  One  or  more  employees  of  the 
bank  could  be  trained  for  the  job. 

The  practice  followed  by  the  State  pawnshops  in 
Indonesia  is  that  unredeemed  pawns  in  the  case  of  very 
small  loans  are  auctioned  during  the  8th  month  after 
the  grant  of  the  loan  and  unredeemed  pawns  in  the  case 
of  the  highest  loans,  during  the  14th  month  after  the 
grant  of  the  loan.  Any  surplus  of  the  sale  proceeds 
over  the  principal,  interest  and  sale  expenses  is  held 


to  the  credit  of  the  borrower.  It  lapses  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  if  it  remains  unclaimed  for  one  year  after  the 
auction. 

Ordinarily  no  pledge  should  be  auctioned  at  a  price 
which  would  result  in  a  loss  to  the  bank.  To  ensure 
this  the  bank  itself  should  make  a  bid  equal  to  the  a.s- 
sessed  value  of  the  pledge  which  covers  principal, 
interest  etc.  If  no  higher  bid  is  received,  the  article 
should  be  retained  by  the  bank.  This  is  a  necessary 
safeguard  against  the  possible  collusion  of  the  bank  staff 
in  connection  with  the  auction.  If.  however,  the  manager 
of  a  bank  feels  that  a  pledge  cannot  be  sold  except  at 
a  loss,  the  Central  Office’s  permission  should  be  obtained 
before  it  is  disposed  of.  Arrangements  may  also  have 
to  be  made  for  the  sale  (as  distinct  from  auction)  of 
pledges  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bank  manager, 
cannot  be  auctioned  at  a  reasonable  price  for  want  of 
l>uyers  at  a  particular  auction  or  in  a  particular  locality. 

Personnel  ami  office  accommodation:  'I’he  work  in 
special  small  loan  bank  is  in  some  respects  similar  to 
that  in  an  oruinary  commercial  bank.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  valuation  ol  the  pledges,  it  can  be  made 
very  much  simpler,  and  a  much  less  skilled  staff  than 
lor  a  commercial  hank  office  is  required  to  handle  it. 
For  obvious  reasons  the  manager  must  be  fully  competent 
ill  every  aspect  of  the  w  ork.  V  aluation  of  pledges  calls 
for  special  skill,  and  trained  valuers  are  required  for 
the  purpose.  The  maintenance  of  accounts  requires  some 
skill  but  of  a  very  much  lower  order  than  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  bank.  The  work  of  cashiers  paying  out  or 
receiving  cash  is  easy.  Similarly  most  other  operations 
are  of  a  mechanical  type  requiring  very  little,  if  any, 
skill  but  in  some  cases  involving  considerable  respon¬ 
sibility.  Once  arrangements  are  made  for  the  training 
of  valuers,  the  staffing  of  small  loan  banks  is,  by  and 
large,  a  much  less  difficult  problem  than  the  staffing 
of  commercial  bank  offices.  This  is  due  to  the  important 
fact  that  most  of  the  o])erations  in  a  special  small  loan 
bank  lend  themselves  to  a  good  deal  of  simplification, 
so  that  they  can  be  reduced  to  a  more  or  less  mechanical 
pattern. 

In  the  interests  of  the  sound  working  of  the  banks 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  to  the  borrowers  it 
appears  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  Indonesia’s  experience, 
that  the  bank  employees  should  not  have  any  financial 
or  other  interest  in  the  bank.  They  should  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  entitled  to  any  bonus  on  the  profits,  nor  should 
they  be  allowed  to  borrow  from  the  bank  or  purchase, 
directly  or  indirectly,  unredeemed  articles  auctioned  by 
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it.  They  should  also  be  required  not  to  divulge  the 
names  of  the  borrowers  or  the  value  or  description  of 
the  pledges. 

The  accommodation  requirements  of  a  special  small 
loan  bank  are  more  or  less  ot  the  same  type  as  those 
lor  an  ordinary  commercial  bank  except  that  additional 
space  should  be  available  within  the  building  lor  storing 
the  pledges.  A  fairly  big,  well  built,  enclosed  hall  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  number  of  windows  which  can  serve  as 
counters  for  dealing  with  the  borrowers,  can  serve  the 
purpose.  A  part  of  the  liall  cin  be  |)artitiuned  tor  the 
storage  of  the  pledges. 

The  provision  of  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
l)anks  would  probably  be  a  ditiicuU  problem,  particularly 
in  the  countryside.  In  most  cases  buildings  may  have 
to  be  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  This  would 
require  time  and  considerable  outlay. 

The  equipment  retjuired  lor  a  special  small  loan 
bank,  apart  from  the  oilice  furniture,  includes  one  or 
more  fire-proof  safes,  racks  for  stacking  pledges,  a  few 
chemicals,  a  chemical  balance  and  a  few  ordinary 
implements  tor  measurement. 

Legislation  jur  special  small  loan  banks:  Legislation 
may  be  necessary  to  empower  the  government  to  set  up 
special  small  loan  banks  as  governmental  or  semi- 
governmental  institutions,  to  finance  them  from  the 
government’s  own  resources  or  by  the  attraction  of 
deposits  or  by  the  sale  of  bonds  having  a  government 
guarantee,  to  prohibit  comjietition  by  private  money¬ 
lenders  and  pawnbrokers  and  to  frame  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  fixing  of  interest  rates  for  various  categories 
of  loans,  the  preparation  of  lists  of  articles  acceptable 
as  security  for  loans,  custody  of  pledges,  compensation 
for  loss  or  damage  to  pledges  during  custody,  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest  by  the  borrower  in  instalments, 
public  auction  or  sale  of  unredeemed  pledges,  payment 
to  the  borrower  of  the  surplus  of  the  sale  proceeds  of 
unredeemed  pledges  over  principal  and  interest,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  powers  of  the  local  civil 
authorities  vis-a-vis  the  small  loan  banks,  etc. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS  FOR  SPECIAL  SMALL 
LOAN  BANKS 

.‘Vmong  the  conditions  of  succes.s  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  special  small  loan  banks  the  first  is  the  prevalence 
of  usurious  .  interest  rates.  There  would  be  a  demand 
for  the  facilities  provided  by  special  small  loan  banks 


only  in  places  where  people  are  in  need  of  credit  and 
cannot  get  it  except  on  payment  of  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest.  There  would  be  no  need  for  a  special  small  loan 
bank  if  alternative  facilities  were  already  available  for 
the  provision  of  cretiit  on  reasonable  terms.  A  proper 
survey  of  the  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  of  credit 
would  be  necessary  before  a  decision  is  taken  on  the 
opening  of  a  special  small  loan  bank  in  any  particular 
area. 

Second,  people  will  avail  tliemselves  of  the  facilities 
ol  special  small  loan  banks  if  no  social  indignity  is 
attached  to  the  borrowing  of  money  on  the  security  of 
pledged  articles.  An  important  factor  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  pawnshops  in  Indonesia 
is  that  people  do  not  feel  any  humiliation  in  having 
to  go  to  a  pawnshop,  and  regard  dealings  with  it  as 
ordinary  business  transactions. 

Ihird,  the  ability  of  the  special  small  loan  banks  to 
attract  business  will  depend.  tt>  a  large  extent,  on  the 
rates  of  interest  charged  by  them.  These  in  turn  will 
depeml  on  the  terms  on  which  they  can  rai>e  the  neces¬ 
sary  linance  and  on  their  operating  costs.  This  points 
to  the  nece-isity  of  se»-uring  the  working  cai)ital  at  low 
interest  rales  and  (»f  keeping  the  operating  costs  low. 

fourth,  some  of  the  jobs  in  the  banks,  particularly 
the  valuation  of  pledged  articles.  rei|uire  a  certain 
amount  of  skill.  Thus,  proper  trainitig  of  the  staff  for 
the  various  operations  is  a  pre-rtxjuisite  of  success.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  the  staff  in  a  hank  iti  a  ])articular 
locality  should  be  familiar  with  the  general  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  should  know  the  language  or 
languages  used  by  the  people  in  the  locality. 

Fifth,  in  view  of  the  considerable  scope  for  in¬ 
competence  and  dishonesty,  effective  central  control  and 
inspection  of  the  banks  is  absolutely  essential  to  minimize 
losses  on  this  account. 

Finally,  most  of  the  operation-  in  special  small  loan 
banks  should  be  reduced  to  a  simple  routine,  so  that 
they  can  he  performed  without  requiring  much  skill  or 
individual  judgement  on  the  part  of  the  operators  and 
yvithout  W’asting  the  time  of  the  borrowers.  This  is 
possible.  Even  the  maintenance  of  accounts,  preparation 
of  returns  for  the  Central  Office  and  the  supervision  of 
the  work  of  the  banks  can  be  reduced  to  simple  routine 
operations.  If  maximum  eflSciency  in  this  respect  is  not 
achieved,  the  operating  costs  are  likely  to  be  high. 


ON  ELECTRIC  POWER  I'RCJOLCl'lON  AND  UEVELOl’MENl’ 

IN  ECAFE  COUNTRIES 


KI.KCIRIC  POWER  PRODUCTION  AND  CAPACI  IA' 
The  growth  of  electric  power  jiroduction  in  several 
countries  of  the  region  since  the  war  has  been  en¬ 
couraging.  especially  in  view  of  the  li>w  levels  to  which 
production  had  fallen  during  the  war.  During  the  ten- 
year  period,  19.‘?o-1918.  thirteen  countries-  increased 
their  ))roduction  at  the  rate  of  5.5  per  cent  j)er  annum 
(see  Table  Ti.  Using  193R  as  a  base  year,  rapid  progress 
lias  been  made  bv  (Ceylon,  llong  Kong.  India,  the 
Philijipines  and  Singapore.  Total  jiroduction  in  these 
countries,  despite  severe  war  damage  in  three  of  them, 
increased  at  the  rate  of  about  7  jier  cent  j»er  year; 
apjiroaching  a  rate  which  results  in  a  doubling  period 
of  ten  years.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  Fmropean  and 
United  States  trend  both  prewar  and  postwar.  Over  this 
same  jieriod  produ(;tion  in  Indonesia  had  reached  the 


jirewai  mark,  while  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina, 
the  Federation  of  Malaya'  and  Thailand  were  somewhat 
above  prewar  production  figures,  it  is  significant  that 
production  in  these  countries  achieved  the  higher  outjjut 
from  a  smaller  kilowatt  cajiacity  than  was  available 
before  the  war.  Indeed,  19415  production  in  these 
countries  was  127  jier  cent  of  the  193o  figure,  and 
cajiacity  only  82  jier  cent  of  the  1938  figure.  Obviously 
the  e.xisting  jilant  is  being  utilized  to  a  greater  extent. 
In  those  cases  where  load  factors  have  been  unduly  low, 
this  develojJinent  is  welcome,  although  it  is  not  the  case 
for  most  of  the  countries  of  the  region.  For  at  least 
three  countries  production  has  reached  the  practical 
limit  of  jjlant  capacity  and  to  meet  the  demand  even 
during  daylight  hours,  jilants  must  be  ojierated  without 
the  usual  margin  of  safety.  Table  2  brings  together  the 
data  on  regional  plant  cajiacities  over  the  same  jTcriod. 


TABLK  I 

ELECTRIC  POWER  PRODUCTIO.N- 
(Million  Killoivatt  flours) 


COUNT KY 

1'I38 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1010 

10.30 

Rtiniia 

2321* 

.  .C  i 

f. 

r 

Ceylon 

34 

.77 

;30 

66 

73 

81 

China:  Taiwan 

.^30-1 

472  , 

.376 

8413 

83 1 

1.041 

llonii  Kong 

80* 

10f» 

1:30 

218 

29.3 

imiiaf 

2.4I2‘> 

3.8^' 

k073 

4.3  i.) 

k'JOO 

.3.103 

liidorliina:  Cambodia,  l.aos  and  \’i<‘t-.Nain 

101 

7.3 

f>8 

108 

131 

182 

Indom^sia 

.300 

.362 

.Malaya,  Federation  .if  ... 

.3038 

d’oOk.i' 

.3o6k->i 

.330*.'. 

.380->> 

fiOtls 

Pakistan 

1-18 

160 

IW 

Philippines* 

14.3 

130 

2.36 

;3f)l 

423 

■1.30 

•Singapore 

.33 

61j 

lOfi 

126 

1.38 

Thailand 

31 

.33 

101* 

18>* 

331* 

331* 

Unltpd  N.Ations.  Statistical  Vrar-book.  1949-1H.'>U;  Monthly  Bullrtin  of  Statistics:  General  Information  of  Taiwan  Power  Company,  pre- 
PiAred  by  National  Resources  Commission.  1951;  Public  ElectricHy  Supply,  All  Indi*  Statistical  Summary,  1919;  Central  Bank  'of  tbe 
Philippines.  Statistical  Bulletin;  Annual  Report  of  the  Central  Eleotilcity  Board.  Federation  of  Malaya,  1  September  1949  —  31 
Auitust  1950:  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  World  Power  Conference:  No.  5  —  1946  to  1948:  Municipality  of  etngaporc,  Electricity  De¬ 
partment  Annual  Report.  1919;  Enercy  Resources  of  the  World,  United  States  State  Department,  1949:  Replies  to  Secretariat 
Questionnaire. 


Public  utilities  unless  other  specified 
1939. 

Although  the  data  are  not  available  production  is  probably 
below  prewar. 

1943. 

1937. 


f.  Up  to  August  1947  including  present  territory  of  Pakistan. 

g.  Total  production;  public  supply  and  industry  owned  plant. 

h.  Estimated. 

i.  Manila  only 

j.  1  April  to  31  December  1946. 

k.  Bangkok  only. 


1.  Prepared  by  the  Industrial  Development  Division  of  the  EC.VFE  3.  Using  1938  as  base:  .a  peak  was  reached  In  1940  which  was  above 

Secretariat.  the  1950  flgure. 

2.  As  given  in  Table  I.  but  not  including  Burma,  the  British  territories 
of  Brunei,  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak,  the  mainland  of  China; 

Korea,  and  Nepal,  for  which  data  are  not  available. 


; 


I 


I 
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TABLE  2 

ELECTRIC  POWER  CAPACITY* 

(Thousand  Kilowatts) 


COINTKY 

vm 

19 ;{) 

1917 

19!3 

1919 

_  _ _ .J 

19.30 

Bumia 

3f)- 

Ceylon 

1.') 

i9 

19 

23 

■>~ 

.31'> 

China:  Taiwan 

190<l 

!02 

213 

217 

2.')9 

,30 1 

Hong  Kong 

71 

.V) 

71 

91 

110 

India 

1.0701*  1 

1.302 

l.3'i.3- 

1.11 1 

l..')37 

Indochina:  Cambodia,  l.aos  and  Viet-Nam 

771*  1 

K) 

!.•> 

79 

Indonesia 

!7I'>  1 

1  10 

.Malaya.  Federation  of  ... 

i 

ai'i 

K« 

!01 

131 

Pakistan 

f.O'i 

i<() 

72 

Philippines 

92 

121 

1.32 

Singapore 

22'' 

2.V1 

37 

Thailand 

30  ! 

23 

23 

23 

2.3 

28'i 

Sources:  United  Nations  Statistical  Trarbook.  194»-5n;  Renlies  to  Secretariat  Questjonnaire;  Public  EleotricitT  Supply,  All  India  statistical 
SammarT.  lliO:  Commissariat  General  du  Plan,  Rapport  General  de  la  Sous-Commission  de  I’Indochine;  Annuaire  Statistiquo  de  I'lndc- 
chine,  I917-l!»48:  Statistlque  Generale  de  I’lndcchina;  1949;  China:  Report  of  the  National  Resources  Commission,  Taipeh,  Taiwan 
1951;  Report  of  the  I'nited  States  Strategic  Rombin;;  Survey  (Pacific)  on  the  Electric  Power  Industry  of  Japan,  19l.>;  Annual  Report 
of  the  Central  Electricity  Board,  Federation  of  Ma’aya,  1  Se;tember  1949  —  31  August  1950;  Muncipality  of  Singapore.  Electricity 
Department  Annual  Report,  1949;  General  Information  of  Taiwan  Power  Company,  prepared  by  National  Resources  Commission. 
1951. 


a.  Public  utilities  unless  otherwise  noted. 

b.  1939. 

c.  Includes  industry  owned  plant. 


.Analysis  of  tlies;*  data  shows  that  the  countries’  of 
the  reffion  increased  their  capacity  at  the  rather  low' 
rate  of  2  per  cent  per  year  during  the  period  1938-1948, 
as  compared  with  a  production  increase  of  5.5  per  cent. 
Further,  those  countries  which  had  registered  a  produc¬ 
tion  increase,  approaching  a  ten-year  doubling  rate,  had 
increased  their  capacity  at  the  <)uite  low  rate  of  2.75 
per  cent  per  year:  equivalent  to  a  doubling  rate  of  about 
28  years. 

Analysis  of  the  data  in  the  first  two  tables  covering 
the  comjiaratively  short  period.  1946-1949,  presents  a 
bright  picture.'  Again,  taking  11  of  the  1.3  countrie.s,‘ 


1.  See  footnote  2.  page  48. 

2.  See  footnote  2.  page  48.  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  are 
also  omitted  from  the  analysis  since  data  for  the  base  year 
1946  are  not  available. 


d.  Estimated. 

e.  Up  to  1947  including  present  territory  of  Pakistan. 

f.  1940. 


both  production  and  capacity  improved  rapidly,  the  for¬ 
mer  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  per  annum  and  the  latter 
at  9.8  per  cent  per  year.  The  difference  in  the  rates, 
however,  remains. 

.Admittedly,  the  jieriod  is  short  and  conclusions  must 
necessarily  be  drawn  with  caution.  Nevertheless,  sizeable 
increases  in  capacity  were  accomplished  at  relatively  low 
cost.  For  example.  Taiwan  brought  back  into  operation 
close  to  100,000  kw  of  war  damaged  equipment  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  -SIO  per  unit.  The  Federation  of  Malaya, 
the  Philippines  and  other  countries  increased  capacity 
by  repairing  old  installations.  This  supports  the  view 
that  capacity  is  lagging  behind  production  and  a  serious 
deficit  may  be  developing.^ 

3  See  Electrir  Power  Resources  and  Needs  of  ECAFE  Countries. 

E/CN.ll/I  &  T/32.  24  December  1950. 


To  better  illustrate  some  of  the  points  raised  above,  the  trend  definitely  reversed,  as  a  new  medium  sized 
Table  3  gives  index  numbers  of  jiroduction  aiul  capacity  plant  was  brought  into  production  late  in  the  year,  with 
for  the  several  countries.  Only  in  Ceylon  in  1*J5U  was  limited  production. 


TABLE  3 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  INSTALLED  CAPACITY 
(1938  =  100) 


' 

IVlf) 

Id  17 

1918 

1919 

19.70 

Ceylon: 

I’roduelion 

Wi 

178 

191 

217 

288 

Capaeily 

ll>7 

127 

I.').! 

180 

860 

tihina:  Taiwan: 

I’rodiU'tion 

«'t 

10‘> 

1.79 

101 

197 

(!apacily 

8.7 

1 12 

i;io 

180 

100 

Hong  Kong: 

I’roduclion^ 

l.« 

188 

800 

Capaeily 

7fi 

100 

127 

Tio 

India: 

Frodnelionl’ 

U)7 

187 

2(MI 

209 

Capaeily!' 

122 

127 

182 

1  11 

Indocliina: 

Produetion'' 

72 

07 

107 

1.70 

180 

(iapacilyl* 

f)() 

7)9 

102 

Indonesia: 

Produetion'' 

107 

Capaeily'! 

82 

Malaya:  Federalion  of 

Production' 

f>2 

78 

80 

90 

98 

Capaeily 

t)() 

O.'i 

72 

91 

I’liilippincs: 

Production 

W.i 

177 

2.70 

292 

810 

Capacity 

187 

111 

.''ingaporc: 

Produetion 

121 

‘  2(HI 

288 

298 

(iapaeiiy! 

7.} 

88 

128 

Thailand: 

Produetion 

f»7 

118 

1  11 

1.70 

1.70 

(iapaeily 

8(1 

80 

1 

80 

80 

9;i 

Sourer:  Tables  1  and  2. 

C. 

1940  =  100.  Produclion 

--  645  million 

kwh. 

.1.  1937  =  100.  (1.  1938  30.000  kw.  iSccretariat  estimate! 

b.  1939  =  100. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  REQUIREMENTS 
Plans  for  Increasing  Capacity 
Regional  planning  for  electric  power  developments 
and  other  industries  has  grown  progressivelv  more  con¬ 
crete.  It  may  now  safely  be  assumed  that  development 
programmes,  especially  in  the  field  of  electric  jiower, 
reflect  conservative  estimates  of  the  countries’  capacity 
to  implement  plans,  although  targets  in  all  cases  may  not 
be  met  and  adjustments  in  quantity  may  be  necessary. 
Programmes  are.  nevertheless,  minimal  in  terms  of 
demand  for  power. 

For  the  six  year  period,  1951-1956.  most  countries 
in  the  region  have  prepared  more  or  less  detailed  plans. 
Capacity  data  from  these  plans  are  given  in  Table  4  by 
country  and  by  type  of  plant,  for  comparison  with  in¬ 
stalled  capacities  in  1949.  It  may  be  seen  that  over  the 
seven-year  period.  1949-56,  the  installed  cajiacity  of  the 
region  is  expected  to  be  doubled.  This  is  a  very  high 


rate  of  increase,  although,  as  shown  by  the  following 
country  summaries,  this  is  not  unduly  so. 

Burma:  Expansion  of  the  public  supply  plant  in 
Rangoon  is  underway  and  accounts  for  the  10,000  kw 
to  be  installed  late  this  year.  The  824  kw  in  diesel  plant 
to  be  erected  during  1952  is  modest  indeed  and  repre¬ 
sents  public  supply  to  several  small  towns.  Planning  and 
survey  work  for  the  20,000  kw  hydro  plant  has  been 
carried  out  intermittantly  since  the  war.  Progress  has 
been  slow  and  it  is  possible  that  the  target  date  of  com¬ 
pletion  may  have  to  be  extended  in  part  because  of 
unsettled  conditions. 

Ceylon:  The  first  stage  of  a  large  hydro  scheme 
was  completed  in  1950  and  work  on  the  second  stage 
has  already  begun.  This  accounts  for  the  75,000  kw  in 
19.54.  The  10,000  kw  to  be  installed  in  1951  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  part  of  an  irrigation  scheme  which  was 
begun  in  1948. 


PLANNED  INCREASE  IN  INSTAIXED  CAPACITY 
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31  September  1949  —  August  1950. 

Totals  may  not  be  directly  reconciliable  since  the  last  three  digits  are  omitted. 


52  — 


China  (Taiwan^'  The  77.000  kw  hydro  and  ther¬ 
mal  capacity  is  to  he  installed  in  existing  plants  and 
re|)resents  only  a  small  part  of  a  larger  plan  which 
extends  over  a  longer  period.  The  long-term  plan  calls 
for  new  plant  amounting  to  about  180,000  kw.  divided 
equally  into  hydro  and  thermal  stations.  This  figure 
does  not  apiiear  in  the  Table. 

Hnn^  Kong:  Orders  have  been  placed  for  a  total 
of  lO.OtMt  kw  of  thermal  plant. 

India:  In  comparison  with  other  countries  of  the 
region.  India's  programme  is.  by  far.  the  largest.  De¬ 
tailed  examination  of  the  individual  projects  is  beyond 
the  scofre  of  this  note.  However,  the  data  furnished  by 
the  (Fovernment  covers  onlv  plants  which  aggregate 
10.000  kw’  or  over  and  omits  about  36,000  kw  of  diesel 
plant.  Finally,  of  the  total  of  1.6  million  kw,  1.3  million 
represents  plants  under  construction  or  in  process  of 
expansion.  Several  plants  will  be  built  in  stages  and 
|K)ssibly  some  may  be  delayed  although  demands  are  not 
now  being  met  in  industrialized  communities.  As  may 
be  seen  from  Table  3,  past  experience  indicates  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  close  to  a  10-year  doubling  rate.  Oover  the 
same  period  capacity  increased  at  about  half  this  rate. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  no  this  deficit. 

Indochina.  Associated  States  of:  Over  the  period 
under  review  Cambodia.  Laos  and  Viet-Nam  are  expected 
to  increase  their  existing  capacity  by  a  small  amount. 
Despite  political  disturbances,  it  is  believed  that  targets 
are  conservative.  Much  larger  installations,  involving 
development  of  hydro  sources,  are  planned  for  the  period 
following  1956. 

Indonesia:  The  situation  in  Indonesia  is  roughly 
the  same  as  in  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina. 
Planned  increases  are  small,  two-thirds  of  the  total  being 
diesel  plant.  Major  projects  are  planned  for  a  later 
period. 

Malaya.  Federation  of:  The  first  stage  of  an  80,000 
kw  thermal  plant  is  nearing  completion  which  will  add 
40,000  kw  to  existing  capacity.  Second  stage  construc¬ 
tion  is  to  follow  directly.  Survey  work  is  now  being 
carried  out  for  a  100.000  kw  hydro  plant,  60.000  kw 
of  which  may  come  into  production  shortly  after  1956. 
This  plant  has  not  been  included  in  Table  T.  Small 
diesel  plants  are  being  installed  from  time  to  tin»e.  and 
these  too  have  not  been  shown  in  the  Table. 

Pakistan:  As  compared  with  1949,  Pakistan  will 
have  increased  it*  capacity  by  three  and  one  half  times. 
This  is  the  highest  rate  of  increase  in  the  region.  How¬ 
ever,  about  120.000  kw.  almost  half  of  the  total  pro¬ 


gramme,  is  now  under  construction.  Most  of  the 
installations  are  of  small  capacity,  including  40,000  kw 
of  diesel  plant.  Whether  or  not  the  target  for  the 
120,000  kw  hydro  plant  plannefl  for  1956  will  be  met 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  factors:  (a)  Pakistan 
suffers  from  a  power  shortage  as  great  as  any  country 
in  the  region;  (b)  Urban  populations  have  increased 
considerably  since  Partition,  (ct  The  jutrt  of  Lhittagong 
and  industries  iji  Karachi  and  other  cities  are  being 
rapidly  developed;  and  (d)  the  (iovernment  desires  to 
provide  additional  power  for  West  Punjab  which  now 
receives  considerable  supply  from  India. 

Philippines:  The  power  development  j)rogramme 
in  the  Philippines  is  exclusively  hydro  arul  is  of  consi¬ 
derable  magnitude.  The  total  number*  of  projects  is 
twenty-four,  five  of  which  account  for  260.000  kw.  Con¬ 
struction  is  under  way  on  three  of  them,  involving  about 
110.000  kw.  The  smaller  projects,  aggregating  10,000 
kw.  are  either  now  being  developed  or  will  shortly  be 
started  since  funds  for  equij)ment  are  available  from  the 
operating  profits  of  the  National  Power  Corporation. 
Much  of  the  engineering  work  on  the  balance  of  the 
programme  is  complete  although  finance  may  delay  con¬ 
struction  temporarily. 

Singapore:  The  thermal  plant  is  now  under  con¬ 
struction  and  the  first  generator,  25,000  kw,  may  be  in 
operation  by  1952.  A  second  25,000  kw  generator  has 
been  ordered,  so  also  other  equipment  for  the  first  stage. 
Plans,  which  appear  conservative,  call  for  an  additional 
.50.000  kw  by  1955. 

Thailand:  The  first  major  development  since  the 
war  involves  2.000  kw  of  diesel  plant  which  is  n«>w 
being  installed.  Increased  thermal  capacity  is  on  order 
and  some  components  may  have  been  received.  The 
International  Bank  is  to  provide  foreign  exchange  for 
the  hydro  plant  scheduled  for  completion  in  1955.  The 
total  programme  is  quite  small  although  it  will  have 
doubled  Thailand's  capacity  when  completed. 

Replacement 

The  programmes  outlined  above  generally  do  not 
include  replacement  of  worn  out  plant.  The  fact  that 
obsolete  plants  will  continue  to  function  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  only  postponing  a  need  for  which  provision  must 
be  made,  particularly  replacement  of  thermal  stations. 
Dfficial  data  on  age  and  condition  of  plants  in  the  region 
are  not  available.  It  i*  therefore  only  possible  to  calcu¬ 
late  those  data  and  apply  them  against  existing  plant  at 
the  end  of  1949. 

1.  StHges  of  protects  are  considered  as  '  ct  developments. 
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Table  5  has  been  compiled*  to  illustrate  the  varia-  steady  rate;  that  the  age  distribution  of  the  plant  is 

tions  in  the  rate  of  replacement  required  to  cover  „,,rmal;  that  the  life  of  the  plant  is  a  constant  period 

obsolescence.  The  rates  are  expressed  as  a  percentage 

f  .1  .  .  ,  .  .  II  ,  f  .u  •  ^  years  and  that  replacement  is  regular.  It  does  not 

of  the  total  installed  capacity  of  the  year  previous  to 

that  in  which  commissioning  is  expected.  It  has  been  account  irregular  growtli,  destruction  of  plant 

assumed  that  the  annual  increase  in  capacity  is  at  a  or  postponement  of  replacement. 


TABLE  5 

KATES  OF  REPLACEMENT 


,  Life  in  Years 

Kate  oi  iiitrease  per  year 

■ 

1 

20 

_ 

2.T 

;io 

35 

.|_ _ _ 

10 

'  45 

50 

2 

ppr 

rent 

■l.l  i 

8.1 

2.5 

2.0 

1.7 

1.4 

1.2 

per 

cenl 

AA  ■ 

2.1 

1.8 

1.4 

1.1 

0.8 

0.7 

6 

per 

rrni 

2.7 

1.8 

1.3 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

8 

per 

rent 

2.2 

1.1 

0.0 

i  0.6  ! 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

10 

per 

rent 

1.8 

1.0 

0.6 

0.4  . 

0.2 

,  0.1 

12 

per 

rrnl 

1.1 

0.8 

O.l 

0.2  ' 

0.1 

U 

per 

rrnl 

1.1 

O.f) 

0..3 

0.1 

1  --- 
1  ..  _ 

To  illustrate,  if  a  mean  annual  growth 

rate  of  6 

require 

replacement  at 

the 

rate  of  1.3 

jjer  cent  per 

per  cent  over  the  '‘life”  period  of  30  years  is 

assumed. 

annum. 

and  hydro  plant 

at  about  0.4  per 

cent.  During 

the  annual  replacement  ma\  be  expressed  as  1.3  per  the  7  years,  1949-1950.  replacement  should  amount  to 
cent  of  total  installed  capacity  in  the  preceding  year.  about  9  per  cent  of  the  installed  thermal  capacity  and 

Conservatively,  thermal  plant  in  the  region  may  2.8  per  cent  of  the  hydro  capacity  at  the  end  of  1949. 


TABLE  6 

CAPACITY  REQUIRED  AS  REPLACEMEiNTS 
<  Thousand  Kilowatts^ 


Hydro 

Thennal* 

1. 

Installed  capacity  of 

the  region.  1949 

1.046 

1,624 

2. 

Replacement.s,  1956 

29t 

146' 

3. 

Planned  increases  in 

installed  capacity,  1951-1956 

1,632 

1.047 

4. 

Total.  2  plus  3 

1,661 

1 

1,193 

Source  :  Tables  2  and  4. 
a.  Includes  diesel  plant. 

b.  Taken  as  0.4  x  3—2.8  per  cent  of  installations 

c.  Taken  as  1.3  x  7  =  9.1  per  cent  of  installations 

end  of  1949. 
end  of  1949. 

While  the  replacement  quantity  so  calculated  is 
small,  it  should  not  be  neglected  in  determining  equip¬ 
ment  requirements.  Thus  total  letjuirements  for  the 
fourteen  countries  in  the  ECAFE  region  amount  to 
2.854,000  kw. 

Existing  Capacity  Deficits 
.\ccording  to  an  earlier  Secretariat  study*  electric 
power  capacitv  deficits  existed  in  almost  every  country 
of  the  region.  Indeed,  there  were  few  districts  in  any¬ 


one  country  where  a  surplus  was  available.  Because  of 
the  dearth  of  data,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  quantita¬ 
tive  estimates.  The  situation  remains  unchanged, 
although  attemiits  will  now  be  made  to  arrive  at  a 
regional  figure  merely  to  indicate  the  order  of  magnitude. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  such  estimates,  even 
for  a  single  country,  are  extremely  difiicult;  for  the 
region  as  a  whole,  they  mav  best  be  termed  an  informed 
guess. 


1.  By  the  Secretariat  of  the  EcoiKimic  Commissioo  For  Europe. 


Op.  Cit.  E  CN.ll  I  <5:  T  32. 


Load  shedding  occurs  in  cities  in  India,  Pakistan,  question  of  operating  safety  factors  is  relevant.  In 

Singapore,  Thailand  and,  possibly,  in  the  Federation  of  western  countries,  where  good  interconnections  exist, 

Malaya  and  Indonesia.  For  these  countries  it  is  estimated  about  15  per  cent  is  accepted  as  a  standard  figure, 

that  the  existing  deficit  is  about  325,000  kw.  Although  Regional  factors  should  be  higher  since  plants  are  rela- 

Burma  is  still  below  prewar  level,  it  is  uncertain  whether  tively  isolated.  Service  interruptions,  because  of  plant 
power  utilization  is  curtailed  because  of  the  disturbed  failure  and  lack  of  spare  plant,  are  fairly  common  in 
condition  of  the  country  or  because  of  a  dearth  of  several  cities  and  should  be  taken  into  account.  In 

capacity.  The  same  reasoning  is  a])plied  to  the  Asso-  India,  severe  power  shortage  in  1949  resulted  from 

dated  States  of  Indochina.  In  the  remaining  countries.  drought,  especially  in  Madras.  Although  hydro  plants 

w'ith  the  exception  of  Ceylon,  the  deficit  probably  ordinarily  may  not  require  as  large  a  safety  factor  since 

amounts  to  about  60,000  to  75,000  kw.  Ceylon,  with  repairs  may  be  undertaken  when  reductions  are  neces- 

its  recently  commissioned  25,000  kw  hydro  station,  pro-  sitated  by  lack  of  water,  uncertainty  caused  by  varying 

bably  has  a  small  temporary  surplus.  water  conditions  is  quite  large  in  a  monsoon  climate. 

The  total  deficit  for  the  countries  under  review  (see  Summary. 

Table  4),  conservatively  estimated,  is  of  the  order  of  Planned  increases  in  capacity,  replacement  require- 

400,000  kw,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  planned  increase  nients  and  capacity  required  to  improve  generating 

by  1956.  This  is  a  substantial  amount.  Further,  the  safety  margins  are  tabulated  below: 

TABLE  7 

TOTAL  PLANT  CAPACITY  REQl  IREMENTS.  lO.')!— 19.56 
(Thousand  Kiloivatts) 


Hydro 

Thermal 

Total 

Planned  increase  in  installed  capacity 

1 

! 

1.017  ' 

2.670 

Replacement  requirements 

2<f  ! 

M() 

175 

Requirements  for  improved  safety  margins*’ 

157  1 

214  1 

101 

Total 

...  '  1,818  1 

1,437  1 

3,255 

Source  :  Tables  4  and  C.  b.  Calculated  from  1949  installed  capacitv  at  15  per  cent.  While 

this  may  be  high  for  hydro  plants,  it  is  low  for  thermal  stations  in 
a.  Includes  diesel  plant.  the  region. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  rate  of  increase  of  should  be  doubled,  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  increase  of 

production  during  the  period  1946-1949  with  the  capa-  about  11  per  cent  per  year.  This  is  a  high  rate  of 

city  rate  based  on  planned  installations.  It  will  be  increase.  Nevertheless  it  is  below  the  production  rate 

recalled  that  production  rose  rapidly  at  the  rate  of  12  for  1946-49.  Moreover,  the  exi.sting  deficits  must  be 

per  cent  per  year.  By  1956  the  capacity  of  the  region  overcome  if  substantial  industrial  progress  is  to  be  made. 
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The  folbtwing  symbols  have  been  used  tbroughont  this  appendix: 

...  =  not  available;  —  =  nil  or  negligible. 

1,  11,  III  and  IV  for  quarters  of  years. 

Figures  in  italics  are  provisional. 


East. 


Pace 
56,  57 

58 

59 

60 

61.  62 
63,  6-1 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69,  70 

fl.  72.  73 


Lnless  otherwise  stated,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  used  throughout  is  the  metric  ton. 

The  following  symbols  are  used  to  represent  the  abbreviations  of  national  currencies  in  Asia  and  the  Far 


Rs. 

HKS 

FI. 

Y. 

W. 

MS 

P. 

Pr. 


rupees  (Burma.  Ceylon.  India  and  Pakistani. 

Hung  K.ong  dollar, 
guilder  ( Indonesia!, 
yen  (Japan). 

won  (Republic  of  Korea I. 

Malayan  dollar  (Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  embracing  North  Borneo.  Brunei. 
Sarawak,  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore l. 

peso  (the  Philippines). 

piastre  (Indochina). 


The  term  Malaya  includes  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore. 


SOURCES 


To  ensure  comparability,  data  compiled  by  the  U  nited  Nations  Statistical  Ofiice  have  been  taken  as  basic 
material  wherever  possible;  material  supplied  by  governments,  publications  of  governments,  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  International  Commodity  Study  Groups  have  been  used  as  additional 
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1.  PRODUCTION  OF  SFl.ECTED  COMMODITIES  (Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons) 


1950 


1951 


COAL 

India  a 

Indcchina 

Indonesia 

Korea,  south 

Malaya 

Pakistan  b 

Japan 

ELECTRICITY  (mil.  kwh) 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Hong  Kong 
India  a 
Korea,  south 
Pakistan 
Philippines  c 
Thailand 
Japan 

PETROLEUM,  CRUDE 
Brunei 
Indonesia 
Pakistan 
Sarawak 
Japan 

IRON  ORE 

Hong  Kong 
India  a 
Malaya 
Philippines 
Japan 

PIG  IRON  &  FERRO-ALLOYS 
India  d 
Japan 

STEEL  INGOTS  &  CASTINGS 
India 
Japan 

FINISHED  STEEL 
India 
Japan 

TIN  IN  CONCENTRATES  (ions 
Burma 
China 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Malaya 
Thailand 
Japan 

TIN  METAL  (ton':) 

Malaya 

NATURAL  RUBBER  e 
British  Borneo  f 
Burma  f 
Ceylon 
India 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Malaya 
Thailand  f 

CEMENT 

Hong  Kong 
India  a 
Indochina 
Korea,  south 
Phi  lppir.es  e 
Thailand 
Japan 

COTTON  YARN 
Hong  Kong 
India  a 
Korea,  south 
Japan  b 

COTTON  FABRICS  (million 
Ceylon  (million  sq.  metres) 
India  a 
Korea,  south 
Philippines 

Japin  h  (mlllicn  sq.  metres) 
JUTE  MANTTFACTURES 
India  i 
COCONUT  OIL 

Malaya  _ 


1938 

1947 

1948 

1949 

19.50 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

Apr. 

1 

May 

June 

1 

2,400 

2,540 

2,551 

2,684 

2,735 

2,663 

2,012 

2,709 

2,964 

2,879 

2,uja 

3.021 

2,717 

195 

21 

30 

31 

42 

36 

35 

59 

48 

49 

b5 

55 

27 

121 

19 

45 

55 

67 

68 

69 

65 

75 

. . 

19 

L9 

67 

89 

47 

95 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1 

"2 

'*3 

40 

19 

32 

33 

35 

33 

36 

34 

32 

33 

34 

34 

31 

. — 

13p 

20 

28 

37 

39 

28 

37 

46 

43 

50 

45 

35 

3,484* 

2,270 

2,822 

3,172 

3,205 

3,235 

3,165 

3.464 

3,247 

3,582 

3,460 

3,582 

3,703 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

6 

7 

6 

7 

’7 

'  IS 

9 

13 

18 

24 

24 

26 

27 

28 

*29 

*28 

*29 

*29 

211:;; 

345 

381 

410 

425 

422 

426 

450 

462 

492 

470 

505 

501 

23 

41 

55 

34 

51 

11 

20 

14 

19 

17 

19 

20 

’I— 

lOp 

11 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

17 

17 

16 

17 

19 

12 

30 

35 

38 

37 

39 

40 

39 

40 

39 

40 

41 

3r 

3q 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

.  ^ 

2,062* 

2,522 

2,659 

3,020 

3.260 

3,260 

3,073 

3.554 

3,462 

3,647 

3,719 

3, *7*12 

3,509 

59 

144 

224 

280 

343 

327 

369 

381 

616 

93 

361 

494 

534 

553 

582 

526 

600 

— 

3s 

5 

10 

14 

15 

15 

12 

13 

12 

12 

"l3 

12 

17 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

. , 

29* 

15 

14 

17 

25 

24 

26 

O’? 

27 

*32 

*29 

*32 

*33 

_ 

— 

5 

14 

18 

15 

13 

13 

'  12 

13 

'  12 

11 

232 

212 

193 

238 

253 

1 

137 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

42 

40 

54 

52 

1  38 

100 

84 

119 

98 

77 

— 

1.5 

31 

50 

30 

63 

57 

i  47 

86 

67 

86 

105 

52* 

41 

46 

■■  63 

69 

69 

79 

69 

56 

73 

68 

70 

81 

131 

132 

124 

136 

142 

131 

139 

155 

146 

156 

148 

166 

153 

173* 

31 

70 

134 

192 

200 

197 

217 

221 

263 

252 

280 

271 

82 

106 

106 

115 

122 

112 

124" 

130 

124 

126 

122 

135 

120 

435* 

78 

143 

259 

403 

398 

404 

474 

493 

551 

542 

555 

557 

50 

76 

72 

79 

K5 

80 

83 

90 

90 

88 

86 

92 

80 

379* 

54 

105 

185 

289 

278 

273 

362 

415 

476 

469 

473 

486 

419 

152 

97 

151 

142 

153 

142 

142 

142 

142 

142 

142 

142 

90S* 

364 

406 

zse 

SOS 

SOS 

SOS 

SOS 

SOS 

SOS 

SOS 

SOS 

SOS 

135 

3 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

2.517 

1,349 

2,592 

o.-o 

2,452 

2,718 

2,782 

2,757 

2,762 

2,526 

2,655 

2,683 

2,757 

2,526 

3,673 

2,288 

3,795 

4,649 

4,872 

4,970 

4,881 

4,800 

4,672 

4,316 

4,804 

4,914 

4,731 

1,255 

119 

359 

662 

873 

822 

967 

967 

821 

760 

707 

784 

789 

9 

10 

16 

28 

27 

29 

34 

29 

39 

34 

41 

41 

5,397 

2,482 

4,209 

5,312 

5,821 

5,733 

6,252 

5,633 

5,482 

5,628 

5,844 

5,256 

5,783 

2.4 

4.4 

5.2 

5.1 

7.0 

6.6 

7.6 

7.0 

5.3 

6.7 

7.8 

5.8 

6.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

0.3 

0.9 

1.6 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

4 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

13 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

2.0 

j  0.8 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

0.6 

5.1 

3.2 

3.7 

3.6 

4.0 

3.3 

4.4 

5.9 

1  2.6 

4.0 

3.4 

42 

4.4 

27.0 

23.5 

36.6 

36.5 

58.2 

60.7 

63.0 

67.2 

!  66.7 

77.1 

87.3 

72.9 

71.0 

30.4 

54.7 

59.1 

56.9 

58.8 

53  5 

61.9 

64.8 

55.6 

48  7 

47.4 

45.2 

53.6 

3.5 

4.4 

8.1 

8.0 

9.5 

9.9 

11.0 

9.0 

10.1 

8.6 

11.5 

7.5 

6.9 

2.9 

4.4 

4.9 

5.7 

4.7 

4  2 

6.2 

6.5 

5  4 

5.4 

8.3 

2.5 

119 

147 

131 

178 

221 

207 

220 

237 

247 

264 

254 

274 

264 

22  2 

3.4 

8.1 

12  8 

12.0 

11.5 

10.2 

16.5 

15  0 

17.6 

17.3 

16.8 

18.7 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

0.8 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

13.9 

11.2 

10.0 

17.1 

24.9 

28.0 

24.6 

22.3 

19.1 

21.0 

21.S 

22.S 

19.0 

9.7r 

4.9 

6.9 

10.6 

13.8 

13.3 

14.6 

15  5 

18  9 

17.5 

17.1 

16.9 

18.4 

4S5* 

103 

155 

273 

372 

337 

372 

502 

457 

559 

551 

563 

564 

0.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

1  •• 

1.9 

2.0 

48.7 

49’.  8 

55!o 

50.3 

43.8 

45  5 

40.1 

42.5 

46.4 

1  48.8 

47.6 

49.4 

49.4 

0.5 

0.5 

1.1 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

U.6 

0.5 

0.5 

54.6* 

10.2 

10.4 

13.1 

19.9 

18.5 

20.6 

24.8 

24.5 

,  28.4 

27.7 

26.9 

30.5 

metres , 

i 

0.59 

0  50 

0.54 

0.56 

0  52 

0.52 

0.46 

0  55 

0  56 

1 

0.51 

0.53 

328 

285 

337 

297 

275 

299 

251 

269 

297 

sis 

329 

321 

325 

2.53 

2.10 

4.92 

4.11 

2.22 

2.51 

2.51 

2.75 

2.27 

0.52 

0.55 

0.33 

0  73 

o!75 

0.81 

0  76 

0  78 

0.88 

0.78 

0.94 

0.92 

243.G* 

46.] 

64.4 

68.6 

107.4 

106.0 

107.6 

123.0 

128.7 

164.6 

164.8 

157.3 

171.6 

107.2 

89.0 

92.0 

78.1 

70.8 

63.8 

74  4 

72.2 

68.1 

i  75.7 

73.2 

81  3 

72.6 

. . 

8.15 

7  88 

7.70 

7.66 

7  42 

7.42 

9.06 

6.74 

7.81 

6  57 

7.92 

8.95 

1.  PRODUCriOiN  UF  SELECTEIJ  COMMODl'l lES  (Comd.) 
(Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons) 


1950 


1951 


PALM  OIL 
Malaya 

SOAP 

India 

Korea,  south 
Malaya 
Japan 
PAPER 

India  (including  paper  products 
Japan 

OTHER  CHEMICALS 
India 

Sulphuric  acid  a 

Arninoiiiuin  sulphate 

Superphosphates 

Soda  ash 

Caustic  soda 

Liquid  chlorine 

Bleaching  powder 

Power  alcohol  (mil.  litres) 

Industrial  alcohol  (mil.  litres) 

Japan 

Sulphuric  acid  J 
Ammonium  Sulphate  k 
Calcium  cyanamlde  k 
Calcium  superphosphate  I 
Soda  ash  (finished) 

Caustic  soda 

Liquid  chlorine 

Bleaching  powder 

Dyestuffs 

Methyl  alcohol 

Ethyl  alcohol  (mil.  litres) 

MACHINERY  PRODUCTS 


1938 

1947 

1943 

1949 

1950 

II 

'  III 

IV 

1 

II 

Apr. 

May 

June 

4.32 

3.31 

3  83 

4  28 

4.50 

4.60 

4  41 

4.78 

3.86 

6.5 

3.79 

4.33 

3.35 

6.77 

10.16 

6.01 

6.16 

5.89 

6.85 

6.44 

6.58 

6.5 

7.3 

6.2 

6.1 

0.24 

0.32 

0.42 

0.22 

0.19 

0.03 

2.47 

1.92 

1.67 

1.42 

1.34 

1.60 

1.49 

1.76 

1.42 

1.44 

1.31 

1.52 

15.97' 

0.66 

1.26 

2.16 

8.03 

7.51 

9.60 

10.21 

14.00 

14.42 

15.22 

13.98 

14.06 

49.28 

7.88 

8.29 

8.74 

9.22 

9.14 

9.50 

9.48 

10  50 

11.1 

10.7 

11.4 

11.2 

88.12* 

23.62 

35.23 

52.15 

72.58 

70.76 

74.61 

82.59 

89.26 

102.01 

102.09 

99.33 

104.63 

2.05r 

5.08 

6.77 

8.42 

8.5S 

8.46 

9.03 

8.92 

7.13 

8.3 

8.6 

8.1 

8.1 

1.8 

2.9 

3.9 

4.0 

4.9 

4.3 

3.6 

3.4 

2.6 

2.7 

2.2 

2.8 

4.23 

1.81 

3.9G 

4.44 

3.91 

4.68 

6.37 

3  94 

4.2 

4.4 

4.1 

4.1 

1.15 

2.47 

1.52 

3.71 

3  87 

3.93 

3.13 

4.17 

4.1 

4.3 

4.2 

3.9 

0.28 

0.37 

0.53 

0  92 

0.91 

0.98 

0.92 

1.04 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

0.14 

0.15 

0.22 

0.34 

0.26 

0.38 

0.37 

0.40 

0.39 

0.41 

0  37 

0.39 

0.22 

0.24 

0.21 

0.23 

0.27 

0.30 

0.23 

0.40 

0.32 

0.29 

0.31 

0.36 

0.86 

1.43 

1.60 

1.70 

1.59 

1.40 

1.70 

2.47 

2.2 

2.5 

2.2 

2.0 

1.82 

1.11 

1.13 

1.86 

1.77 

1.74 

2.14 

2.91 

3.2 

3.2 

28 

3.5 

240.9* 

122.9 

162.2 

215.1 

270.8 

275.0 

270.8 

294.3 

300.5 

326.1 

325.3 

324.4 

328.7 

72.9* 

60.1 

78.8 

102  r7 

130.8 

145.8 

128  0 

136.9 

133.2 

148  1 

153.8 

143.8 

146.7 

17.9* 

14.6 

17.1 

29.1 

38.1 

44.8 

36.9 

40.9 

38.2 

41.5 

48.4 

4.6.0 

31.0 

119.8* 

59.1 

79.5 

96.7 

117.3 

119.5 

100.2 

126.1 

128.7 

119.8 

123.0 

122.9 

113.6 

19.4r* 

3.2 

6.3 

10.2 

138 

11.8 

13.2 

18.4 

17  3 

21.1 

20.6 

21.3 

21.4 

24.Cr'' 

3.3 

8.8 

12.2 

16.2 

14.3 

17.2 

21.1 

22.9 

28.9 

27.9 

29.6 

29.3 

O.Br* 

0.3 

0.5 

6.9 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.8 

I  8 

2.2 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

5.6* 

1.1 

2.3 

3.5 

4.2 

3  8 

3.8 

5.2 

5  7 

5.1 

5.5 

53 

4.5 

1.59'' 

0.23 

0.44 

0.55 

0.79 

0  59 

0.66 

l.f9 

1.30 

1.36 

1.38 

1.39 

1.31 

43 

0.37 

0.63 

0.92 

1.84 

1.46 

1.73 

2  74 

3  IQ 

2.62 

3.01 

2.54 

2.31 

0.51* 

1.85 

2  46 

2.15 

1.96 

2  69 

1.85 

1  22 

2.37 

2.32 

1.70 

2.11 

3.17 

Bicycles  (Thousancs) 

■1.07m 

6.40m 

7.33m 

8.67 

7.59 

7.76 

10,77 

6.76 

6  2 

9.1 

6.3 

3.2 

Diesel  engines  (Units) 

57 

85 

173 

383 

356 

389 

494 

607 

479 

399 

543 

496 

Electric  motors  (1000  h.p.) 

3.17 

5  00 

5.67 

6.82 

6.41 

7.36 

8.80 

10.4 

11.9 

10.8 

12  3 

12.6 

Machine  tools  (1000  Rs.) 

382 

456 

394 

222 

197 

134 

363 

426 

310 

370 

4  20 

2  40 

Sewing  machines  (lliousand.s) 

0.49 

1.67 

2.09 

2  57 

2.65 

2.79 

2.51 

3.04 

3  94 

3.60 

4.20 

4.03 

Electric  transformers  (1000  kva) 

2.67 

6.83 

9.06 

1433 

14.82 

15  29 

14  00 

15  51 

17  7 

16.6 

16.5 

20.1 

Electric  lamps  (Thousands) 

635 

771 

1,137 

1.192 

1.207 

1.182 

1.131 

1.150 

1,070 

890 

1,460 

870 

Electric  fans  (Thousands) 

13.33 

15,00 

14.92 

16.13 

18  68 

15.83 

13.03 

18.1 

20.2 

19.3 

21.1 

20.3 

Insulators,  1.  t.  (Thousands) 

119 

209 

187 

107 

75 

73 

63 

128 

71 

110 

38 

64 

Insulators,  h.  t.  (Thousands) 

6.13 

7.49 

11.40 

14.49 

10.56 

15.76 

17.12 

12.15 

15.8 

21.4 

13.3 

12.7 

Motor  car  batteries 

(Thousands) 

5.84 

9.17 

8.92 

1S.59 

16.23 

17.22 

13.50 

17.77 

I9.U 

18.5 

20.1 

18.4 

apan 

Railway  locomotives  (Units) 

28* 

14 

4 

10 

10 

8 

15 

11 

6 

7 

4 

7 

Railway  freight  cars  (Units) 

405* 

72 

367 

258 

18S 

68 

2,50 

345 

128 

243 

157 

285 

286 

Industrial  locomotives  (Units) 

37) 

40 

42 

36 

35 

32 

44 

46 

35 

38 

36 

35 

43 

Industrial  freight  cars  (Units) 

592* 

698 

1,612 

804 

752 

761 

914 

798 

522 

907 

569 

1,064 

1,087 

Mo. or  vehicles  (Uni  s) 

2.S»87t 

1,850 

3,917 

5.538 

6,265 

5  347 

6.484 

7.917 

8.506 

8.831 

8.225 

9,163 

9,104 

Bicycles  (thousand  units) 

87.9* 

14.9 

28.1 

46.0 

81.8 

78.5 

82.0 

90.6 

92.0 

80.8 

92.8 

78.2 

71.4 

Vessels  (gross  thousand  tons) 

9.66 

15.46 

14.64 

19.67 

11.04 

8  06 

52.57 

51.45 

12.61 

14.04 

16.41 

19.10 

Diesel  &  other  internal  com¬ 

bustion  engines  (Units) 

2,894 

6,332 

8,859 

8,297 

7,423 

7.814 

9.439 

10,408 

11,753 

11,739 

11,492 

12,028 

Cotton  ring  spinning  Irarr.es 

(units) 

153 

182 

131 

181 

296 

437 

576 

528 

612 

587 

Looms  (Units) 

990 

3,070 

3,390 

2.044 

1,638 

2.684 

2,4.50 

3,077 

4,141 

4,197 

4.329 

3,898 

Sewing  machine.s  (thousand. 

units) 

3  1* 

6.6 

15.0 

25.1 

43.1 

35.1 

46.9 

64.4 

68.8 

97.9 

98.5 

98.9 

98.4 

Power  transmission  eouipment 

0.3 

0.6 

1,2 

1.1 

1.1 

1  1 

1.3 

1  5 

3.1 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

Mining  &  excavating  machinery 

1.1 

2.2 

2.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

1  5 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.7 

Iron  &  steel  works  &  coke  ovfn 

plant  equipment 

1.9 

3  1 

5.2 

5  9 

6.1 

4.1 

8.3 

10.2 

13.0 

12.6 

13.0 

13.4 

Chemical  industry  machinery 

&  equipment 

2.7 

2.2 

3.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4  9 

4.8 

7.3 

7.3 

Pulp  &  paper  industry  machinery 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

07 

0.8 

8.2 

7.3 

9.2 

8.2 

Food  products  marhint^ry 

0  6 

0.5 

1.0 

08 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

2.U 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

a  Tnoliiriing  Paiiistan  territory  up 

to  July 

1941. 

j 

Converted 

to  50® 

Be 

b  Including  lignite.  c  Manila 

K 

Converted 

to  20 

per  cent 

N2  content 

d  Series  includes  direct  castings,  except  for  1938. 
e  Including  latex.  f  Net  exports. 

g  Production  of  the  Cebu  Portland  Cement  Company  only, 
h  Including  mixed  varn  of  fabrics  predominantly  of  cotton, 
i  Beginning  1949,  data  refer  to  the  output  of  member  mills 
Indian  Jute  Mills  Association. 


1  Conyerted  to  16  per  cent  phosphorous  pentoxide  content, 
m  Data  include,  in  addition  to  complete  bicycles,  spare  parts  and 
accessories  expressed  in  terms  of  romo'''te  cycles, 
p  August-lDecember.  q  Beginning  1947,  Bangkolt  only, 
r  Annual  figures,  twelve  months  beginning  1  April  of  the  year 

stated.  s  September-December.  *  1936.  t  1939.  t  1937.  i  1940 
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11.  VOLUME  OF  TRAFFIC:  RAILWAY,  SEA-BORNE  SHIPPING  AND  CIVIL  AVIATION 

(Monthly  averages) 


1 

;  1950 

1951 

1947  : 

1948  I 

1  1 

1949 

j 

1950  1  :  <  !  I 

1  n  i  III  1  IV  j  I  1  n  1 

Apr.  '  May 

_ 1 

j  June 

J  _ 

KAILWAY  TRAFFIC 
i'uiiseuger-kiiomeireii  iinillious) 

34.4  40.3 

4,n9r  4,925 

6.2  8-3 

234  236 

389  511 

18.9  23.9 

86.7  108.9 

7.343  6,593 


Freight  ton-kilometres 
(million*) 


Burma 

93.8q 

43.5 

52.1 

India  a,  p 

2,9680 

2,656r  , 

3,040 

Indochina 

27.9 

3.5  i 

6.5 

Korea,  south 

1 

83 

87 

Malaya 

. , 

22.8  ' 

26.4 

Pakistan 

128 

263 

Philippines  c 

13.5 

6.8  1 

10.4 

Thailand 

37. 7p 

18.6  i 

25.0 

Japan  d,  p 

1,305* 

1,751  ’ 

^  2,109 

Freight  tons  (thousands) 

Ceylon  q 

77 

94 

104 

Hong  Kong 

40 

11.0 

1  '^•5 

Indonesia 

810  1 

85e 

1  292 

Burma 

62.3q 

India  a,  p 

2,385b 

Indochina 

73.7 

Korea,  soutli 

Pakistan 

Philippines  c 

39.6 

Thaiianu 

32.7p 

Japan  d,  p 

2,185* 

9.9  14.1 

18.0 

23.0 

24.3 

.  26.8 

31.9 

JJ.5 

^  34.9 

27.4 

5,068  5,327 

1  5,768  1 

5,058 

5,100 

5,382 

5,610 

5,407  1 

5,735  ' 

’  5,689 

6.6  6.2 

1  6.3 

6.6 

6.7 

«.2 

1  9.8 

9.6 

10.5 

9.4 

680 

1 

• . 

682  734 

799 

i  721 

728 

1 

828  j 

802 

31.0  1  30.2 

<  35.8  1 

1  25.7 

30.5 

1  31.3 

39.7 

:  39.0 

41.6 

38.4 

li3  !  120 

'  122 

106 

121 

1  161 

164 

1  190 

173 

I  130 

5,585  5,750 

.5,931 

5,452 

5,912 

5,727 

j  6,691 

7,650 

1 

6,857 

5,565 

13.3  7.3 

9.9 

13.5 

15.4 

17.3 

18.4 

i 

18.0 

20.4 

16.7 

3,275  3,560 

3,316 

3.370 

3,745 

3,812 

3,416 

3,324 

3,210 

3,715 

10.6  11-3 

11.7 

11.5 

11.2 

,  13.6 

17.7 

17.0 

17.7 

18.4 

107 

27.1  33.0 

'  32.9 

1  34.3 

32.5 

33.3 

33*.6 

34.9 

33.3 

32.7 

303  336 

351 

334 

349 

i  382  1 

392 

13.6  i  12.7 

12.6 

13.3 

11.6 

lb. 2 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

33.7  !  40.0 

40.7 

37.4 

42.3 

45.8 

46.1 

46.9 

46.9 

44.6 

2,375  2,560 

'  2,365 

! 

2,365 

2.846 

i  2,668 

2,993 

2,952 

3,029 

2,998 

107  112 

106 

117 

117 

128 

139 

132 

^  148 

i 

137 

3.6  28.6 

1  23.1 

37.8 

354 

27.7 

28.5 

29.5 

26.6 

29.4 

449  449 

416 

474 

486 

485 

481 

476 

476 

1  490 

INTERNATIONAL  SEA¬ 
BORNE  SHIPPING 
Entrances  and  clearances  of 
vessels  with  cargo  in  external 


trade.  (1000  net  registered  tons) 

Burma  f 

Entered 

Cleared 

Ceylon 

Entered 

Cleared 

Hong  Kong  g,  h 

Entered 

Cleared 

India 

Entered 

Cleared 

Indochina  g,  i 

Entered 

Cleared 

Korea,  south 

Entered 

Cleared 

Malaya 

Entered 

Cleared 

Pakistan  p 

Entered 

Cleared 

Philippines 

Entered 

Cleared 

Thailand 

Entered 

Cleared 

Japan  g 

Entered 

Cleared 

CIVIL  AVIATION  TRAFFIC  j 
Passenger-kilometres  (millions) 
Ceylon 
India 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Thailand 

Freight  ton-kilometres 
(thousands) 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Thailand 


i 

311p 

98q 

118q 

99q  , 

86q 

93 

86 

125 

97 

93 

96  ' 

96  1 

102 

361p 

lOlq 

157q  ' 

I29q 

106q  ! 

139 

107 

163 

123 

120 

102 

135  i 

125 

913 

331  i 

475 

640 

665 

647  1 

667 

707 

676 

613 

659  i 

637 

544 

891 

312  i 

469 

570 

586 

561  ' 

572 

643 

'  618 

571 

593 

521 

599 

1,228 

668  ' 

782  ' 

988 

972  ; 

1.047 

943 

904 

824 

1  828 

805 

875 

803 

1.233 

669 

775 

977  ; 

977 

1.054 

962 

900 

842 

823 

785 

891 

794 

7G0b 

670 DS 

646U 

741 

641  ' 

656 

631 

703 

761 

700 

668 

724 

708 

793b 

524bs 

570u 

559  ! 

578 

574 

531 

673 

700 

623 

573 

630 

666 

269  1 

96 

^  124 

ISO  1 

163 

1  164 

170 

151 

191 

196 

177 

226 

185 

245 

1  97 

120 

151 

158 

1  161 

170 

139 

191 

1  201 

198 

236 

169 

90 

25 

31 

i 

!  .. 

1  .. 

91 

25 

30 

1,486 

1,354 

789 

951  1 

i  1,T95 

i.222 

'  1.203 

1,257 

1,341 

,  1,369 

1,474 

1.334 

1,602 

1.308 

699 

892  , 

1,083 

ii:io 

1.110  1 

1.143 

1,234 

1,224 

1,380 

1,233 

1,481 

1,425 

128t 

!  241  ' 

313 

299 

378  1 

297 

207 

1  371 

356 

352 

352 

363 

83t 

176 

214 

264 

242  1 

298 

275 

240 

!  271 

172 

347 

295 

371t 

450 

476 

448 

448 

435 

424 

423 

411 

426 

404 

404 

436t 

438 

475 

450 

474 

427 

423 

399 

355 

209 

431 

423 

72p 

43 

67 

90 

112 

121 

118 

103 

107 

no 

121 

95 

114 

100 

50 

92 

122 

138 

144 

132 

139 

142 

115 

144 

104 

98 

5,824t 

291 

427 

684 

844  j 

i  860 

871 

870 

>  946 

1,225 

1,371 

5,785+ 

286 

j 

423 

1 

1 

665 

834 

871  1 

800 

! 

929 

943 

1 

! 

1,164 

1,464 

1  1 
1 

,  0.36 

0.96 

0  82 

0.87  1 

0.81 

0.80 

0.77 

0.93 

I 

0.11 

18.61 

1  23.65 

23.56 

31.30 

'  33.35 

29.48 

33.01 

i 

.  8.49 

10.44  I 

1  12.35 

1  11.26 

12.16 

12.56 

I  13.26 

13.43 

,  13.33 

13.51 

13.44 

0.21 

1  is'.os 

14.57 

13.65  ! 

1  15.62 

'  16.75 

16.16 

1  15.00 

'  14.99 

19.26 

19.26 

18.53 

19.98 

24.5P 

0.42 

0.93 

1  1.57 

1 

1  1.62 

1 

1.57 

1  1.57 

1 

1.81 

2.05 

1  1.93 

2.06 

1.85 

1.89 

■  0.1 

!  1.6 

7.3 

! 

i 

'  10.8 

,  0-4 

9.1 

8.7 

10.7 

! 

34 

273 

475 

853 

1,868 

1,708 

1  1,804 

2,056 

. . 

1 

. . 

389 

516 

534 

349 

534 

580 

601 

607 

595 

1  617 

'  610 

37.'7p 

472 

,  540 

493 

637 

510 

692 

841 

770 

,  752 

688 

904 

1  664 

5.5 

16.9 

28.9 

1  42.8 

1  37.0 

54.1 

49.9 

.  51.7 

53.2 

45.2 

'  40.0 

1  74.3 

a.  Class  I  railways,  broad  and  metre  gauge  only. 

b.  Including  Pakistan  territory. 

c.  Manila  Railroad  Company.  Annual  figures  relate  to  12  months 
ending  30  June  of  year  stated. 

d.  State  Railway  only. 

e.  Beginning  1947.  Federal  area. 

(.  Total  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  made  during  each  voyage 
and  excluding  sailing  vessel* 

g.  With  cargo  and  in  ballast. 

h.  Beginning  1947,  including  river  boats  of  more  than  60  tons. 

i.  Port  of  Saigon. 


j  Scheduled  domestic  and  international  routes,  and  except  India, 
revenue  traffic  only. 

p.  Annual  figures  refer  to  12  months  beginning  1  April  of  year  stated. 

q.  Annual  figures  refer  to  12  months  ending  30  September  of 
year  stated. 

r.  September  1947  to  March  1948. 

s.  January  to  July  1947. 

t.  15  August  1947-31  March  1948.  u.  March  to  December. 

•  1936. 

t  1987 


Li  Bor 
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'  Ex] 
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Im 
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Im 
Ex 
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Im 
Ex 
Ba 

iNDOC 

Im 

Ex 
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Im 

Ex 

Ba 

SOREj 

Im 

Ex 

Bs 
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E> 

Be 
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Ej 
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in.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AND  BAI^NCE  OF  TR.ADE  * 


(Monthly  averages  in  millions) 


1 

1 

1950 

1951 

I 

i 

j 

1938 

1947 

1948 

1949 

i 

1950  j 

j 

U 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

Apr.  1 

May 

N.  BORNEO  (MSI 

5.6 

6.0 

Imports 

0.5 

1.7 

2.1 

2.8 

4.0 

3.6 

4.1 

5.0 

6.3 

5.8 

Exports 

0.8 

1.4 

2.5 

3.1 

7.8 

5.8 

8.4 

12.0 

12.1 

10.5 

12.4 

9.4 

Balance 

-rO.3 

—0.3 

+0.4 

+0.3 

+3.8 

+2.2 

f-4.3 

-6.4 

+7.1 

+  4.2 

+6.4 

+  3.6 

BURMA  a  (Rs.) 

Imports 

IS 

39 

SO 

31 

44 

•38 

47 

67 

55 

43 

36 

45 

Exports 

41 

40 

63 

61 

61 

87 

71 

54 

84 

100 

75 

120 

Balance 

:EYL0N  (Rs.) 

-r23 

1 

+  13 

+30 

-)  17 

+59 

+24 

—13 

+29 

4-  57 

+  39 

t  75 

Imports 

20 

80 

83 

86 

97 

no 

103 

97 

117 

141 

147 

143 

Exports 

24 

74 

84 

89 

130 

115 

139 

168 

178 

165 

153 

176 

Balance 

-f4 

—6 

+  1 

+3 

+  33 

+6 

+36 

+71 

+61 

+24 

+  6 

+33 

HONG  KONG  (HK  $) 

Imports 

52 

129 

173 

242 

317 

273 

299 

411 

445 

421 

429 

428 

Exports 

51 

105 

134 

206 

313 

256 

352 

417 

517 

427 

499 

409 

Balance 

India  b  (Rs.) 

—1 

—24 

—39 

—36 

—4 

—17 

+53 

-1-6 

+72 

+6 

-i-70 

—19 

Sea  and  air- borne 

Imports 

130 

372 

152 

467 

471 

450 

482 

416 

537 

656 

369 

702 

Exports 

142 

340 

360 

404 

502 

330 

424 

55'J 

694 

674 

537 

861 

Balance 

+  12 

—32 

'  —93 

—63 

+31 

—120 

—58 

143 

+  157 

+  18 

—32 

+  159 

Land-borne 

Imports 

71 

26  ' 

30 

24 

62 

27 

19 

63 

25 

61 

Exports 

25 

22 

13 

9 

21 

16 

10 

14 

12 

14 

Balance 

—46 

—4 

—17 

—15 

—41 

—11 

—9 

—49 

—13 

—47 

INDOCHINA  (Pr.) 

Imports 

16 

81 

197 

328 

353 

283 

446 

392 

385 

430 

347 

424 

Exports 

24 

39 

98 

95 

128 

95 

148 

159 

237 

195 

213 

167 

Balance 

INDONESIA  c  (R) 

+8 

—42 

—99 

—333 

—225 

—188 

-298 

—233 

—158 

—235 

—134 

—257 

Imports 

41 

65 

95 

131 

127 

106 

131 

193 

140 

194 

157 

194 

Exports 

57 

29 

87 

123 

228 

193 

287 

313 

271 

497 

498 

599 

Balance 

+  16 

--36 

—8 

—8 

+  101 

+87 

+  156 

+ 120 

+  131 

+  303 

+341 

+  405 

KOREA,  SOUTH  (US$) 

Imports 

15.9 

15.8 

11.6 

1  Exports 

0.7 

1.6 

1.2 

•  • 

.  ■ 

Balance 

—16.2 

—14.2 

-10.4 

.lALAYA  d  (M$) 

425 

Imports 

4G 

114 

149 

154 

243 

200 

266 

333 

406 

468 

378 

Exports 

50 

111) 

147 

143 

334 

217 

385 

545 

590 

574 

646 

572 

Balance 

.PAKISTAN  c  (Rs.) 

-1-4 

-4 

—2 

—  11 

+91 

+  17 

f  119 

+212 

+  165 

+  168 

+  178 

-  194 

Imports 

20 

i  71 

113 

97 

79 

112 

125 

139 

115 

104 

122 

Exports 

65 

77 

1  84 

no 

106 

121 

124 

301 

139 

146 

169 

Balance 

PHILIPPINES  f  (P.) 

+45 

1  +6 

—29 

+  13 

+  27 

+  9 

—1 

+  162 

+24 

+  42 

+47 

Imports 

22.1 

85.2 

97.6 

,  94.8 

59.4 

53.5 

'  60.4 

.  50.6 

60.4 

77.7 

61.7 

75.9 

Exports 

19.4 

44.1 

53.0 

'  42.3 

55.4 

46.6 

58.9 

69.0 

82.5 

78.0 

87.9 

78.9 

Balance 

—2.7 

,  —41.1 

—44.6 

—52.5 

—4.0 

—6.9 

-1.5 

+  18.4 

+22.1 

.  +0.3 

4-26.2 

+3.0 

THAILAND  s  (Baht) 

Imports 

11 

93 

144 

'  191 

240 

226 

241 

262 

280 

327 

306 

349 

Exports 

17 

81 

168 

1  234 

329 

270 

311 

330 

415 

340 

417 

318 

Balance 

+6 

—12 

+24 

+43 

-!  89 

+44 

-  70 

-1-68 

+  135 

-^13 

-111 

—31 

JAPAN  h  {U.S.$) 

Imports 

89.2 

43.6 

56.9 

75.4 

81.1 

82.0 

70.2 

92.6 

174.9 

207.7 

206.1 

231.6 

Exports 

92.4 

14.5 

21.5 

1  42.5 

68.3 

59.7 

70.1 

957 

95.8 

124.8 

112.4 

141.8 

Balance 

+3.2 

-  29.1 

—35.4 

—32.9 

— 12.8 

—22.3 

—0.1 

+3.1 

—79.1 

—82.9 

—93.7 

—89.8 

Monthly  data  are  not  published  for  Brunei  and  Sarawak.  Annual 
figures  converted  Into  monthly  averages  are  as  follows: — 


1938 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Brunei  (Mn.  M  $) 

Imports 

0.32 

1.37 

2.92 

2.99 

Exports 

0.80 

2.59 

4.10 

5.17 

Balance 

+0A\i 

+  1.22 

+  1.18 

+2.18 

Sarawak  (Mn.  M  $i 

Imports 

1.8C 

6.02 

8.23 

0.16 

24.11 

Exports 

2.18 

8.59 

14.27 

15.63 

31.22 

Balance 

-(-0.32 

-(-2.57 

+6.04 

+6.47 

+  7.11 

c  INDONESIA — Figures  for  Marcn-June  1950  have  been  corrected  to 
exclude  the  price  of  the  exchange  certificates. 

d  UALATA — Figures  relate  to  trade  In  merchandise,  parcel  post,  silver 
bullion,  subsidiary  coins  and  ships'  stores  and  bunkers. 

»  PAKISTAN— Sea-borne  trade  only.  For  1947.  eight  months  Ending 
March  1948  and  excluding  trade  with  India.  Export  figures  are 
revised  to  include  exports  via  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

f  PHILIPPINES— Imports,  f.o.b. 


a  BURMA — For  1938:  sea-borne  trade  only;  twelve  months  starting. 
April.  For  1947,  1948  and  1949,  twelve  months  ending  September. 

b  INDIA — Annual  figures  twelve  months  starting  April.  Sea  and 
air-borne  trade.  Figures  for  April-July  1947  include  Pakistan 
territory.  Indo-Pakistan  trade  excluded  from  August  1947  to 
February  1948.  Land  borne  trade:  with  Pakistan  only. 


g  THAILAND — Por  1938,  twelve  months  starting  April. 

h  JAPAN — Trade  with  Korea  and  Formosa  included.  Post-war  imports 
Include  merchandise  procured  from  U.S.  property  funds  and  goods 
diverted  to  the  Japanese  civilian  economy  from  the  occupation 
force  military  stocks. 


June 


7.1 

9.7 

-i-2.G 


47 

105 

.58 


132 

165 

4-33 


404 

375 

—29 


696 

624 

—72 


103 

17 

-86 


520 

206 

—314 


233 

396 

-1-163 


372 

505 

-f-133 


121 

102 

—19 


95.5 

67.3 

—28.2 


326 

285 

—41 


185.3 
120.2 
— S5.1 
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iV.  gUANTUM  INDICES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


(Base  1948 


1938 

1947 

1949 

1950 

BURMA  a 

! 

Imports 

244c 

89 

63 

100 

Exports 

245c 

57 

96 

47 

CEYLON 

Imports 

89 

98 

108 

121 

Exports 

80 

91 

99 

110 

INDIA  b 

Imports :  All  Commodities 

106c 

lOOc 

113d 

88 

Pood,  drink  &  tobacco 

lOOd 

73 

Raw  materials  & 

Semi-manufactures 

114d 

122 

Manufactures 

1 

1 

121d 

80 

Exports:  All  Commodities 

1  n2c  1 

114c 

102d 

115 

Pood,  drink  &  tobacco 

'  ..  1 

' 

n7d 

108 

Raw  materials  & 
Semi-manufactures 

96d 

103 

Manufactures 

98d 

122 

INDOCHINA 

Imports 

85 

65 

136 

153 

Exports 

256 

62 

75 

87 

MALAYA 

Imporis:  All  Commodities 

81 

85 

101 

137 

Pood,  drink  &  tobacco 

109 

92 

109 

120 

Raw  materials  & 

Semi-manufactures 

83 

105 

82 

147 

Manufacture.s 

66 

73 

107 

85 

Exports:  All  Commodities 

73 

89 

98 

127 

Pood,  drink  &  tobacco 

162 

102 

96 

122 

Raw  miterials  & 

Semi-manufactures 

60 

97 

93 

115 

Manufactures 

95 

59 

114 

173 

PHILIPPINES 

Imports 

99 

75 

Exports 

157 

92 

119 

144 

JAPAN  e 

Exports:  All  Commoditle.s 

100 

172 

Pood  &  Beverages 

100 

328 

Textiles 

100 

154 

Non-metallic  minerals 

100 

130 

Base  metals  &  produces 

100 

213 

Machinery  &  equipment 

100 

115 

All  other  products 

100 

239 

A  Year  ending  September  of  the  year  stated. 

b  Base  April  1948-March  1949.  Average  of  calendar  year  for  1948 
for  imports  is  94  and  for  exports  is  102.  New  series  beginning 
April  1949  is  linked  to  the  old. 


lOOj 


1950  1951 


U 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

i 

Apr. 

May 

June 

72 

156 

214 

159 

103 

66 

67 

70 

108 

119 

149 

129 

113 

140 

159 

165 

173 

139 

no 

119 

119 

Ill 

114 

99 

121 

122 

95 

105 

82 

93 

109 

96 

120 

110 

46 

77 

95 

115 

133 

100 

161 

137 

178 

159 

76 

95 

123 

113 

114 

141 

80 

93 

81 

84 

93 

87 

106 

87 

84 

107 

139 

160 

110 

106 

133 

91 

65 

114 

145 

136 

79 

84 

88 

65 

67 

85 

142 

176 

139 

146 

175 

96 

96 

113 

136 

161 

109 

97 

132 

97 

135 

188 

168 

152 

160 

134 

161 

185 

85 

85 

97 

119 

129 

167 

111 

108 

129 

151 

155 

188 

190 

113 

129 

139 

150 

156 

141 

172 

182 

207 

!  174 

131 

151 

149 

197 

213 

110 

145 

146 

137 

139 

97 

138 

151 

167 

207 

95 

129 

137 

126 

128 

166 

197 

179 

167 

161 

' 

89 

65 

60 

72 

70 

65 

79 

67 

135 

150 

159 

193 

192 

193 

180 

204 

162 

185 

214 

190 

187 

227 

269 

428 

480 

465 

222 

286 

148 

168 

174 

157 

161 

204 

124 

142 

159 

141 

159 

185 

1 

213 

214 

245 

178 

201 

264 

85 

139 

172 

154 

197 

240 

231 

221 

363 

344 

305 

298 

c  Year  beginning  1  April. 

d  Average  of  nine  months  April  to  December, 
e  Base  1949  =  100. 
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V.  DIRECTION  OF  IMPORT  TRADE 

( Monthly  averages  in  millions ) 


1938 

1947 

1948 

1949 

INTO  BURMA  a  In  Rs.  from 

China 

— 

1.4 

2.7 

Hong  Kong 

0.3 

1.1 

1.5 

India 

10.0 

12.4 

9.8 

Indonesia 

_ 

— 

0.3 

Malaya 

0.5 

1.7 

2.8 

Japan 

1.2 

0.3 

1.2 

United  Kingdom 

3.3 

23.2 

8.7 

United  States 

0.6 

1.8 

1.1 

INTO  CEYLON  Ln  Rs.  from 

Burma 

2.9 

5.6 

14.3 

12.8 

China 

0.1 

0.2 

2.0 

0.2 

India 

4.3 

10.6 

10.5 

12  7 

Indonesia 

1.4 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

Malaya 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Pakistan 

0.9 

1.0 

Thailand 

0.5 

— 

0.7 

3.3 

Japan 

1.3 

0.5 

1.1 

1.5 

United  Kingdom 

4.0 

12.8 

14.3 

15.4 

United  States 

0.4 

9.4 

6.3 

6.1  , 

Canada 

0.1 

5.6 

0.7 

0.9 

Australia 

0.5 

9.6 

10.4 

8.5 

INTO  HONG  KONG  in  HK$  from 

N.  Borneo 

0.2 

0.6 

0.8 

10 

Burma 

0  4 

1.4 

2.9 

1.5 

Ceylon 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

China 

19.4 

31.8 

35.9 

49.5 

India 

1.0 

3.8 

4.0 

7.5 

Indochina 

2  9 

1.7 

2.5 

1.8 

Indonesia 

.3.4 

1.8 

3.4 

3.3 

Korea,  South 

1  - 

3.5 

,  3.1 

North 

I 

4.6 

Malaya 

0  6 

8.5 

7.1 

90 

Pakistan 

— 

— 

2.8 

Philippines 

0.2 

1.2 

0.8 

1.3 

Thailand 

3.0 

5.0 

8.0 

9.2 

Japan 

1.6 

3.0 

6.6 

6.7 

United  Kingdom 

4.7 

13.7 

25.1 

32.3 

United  States 

4  6 

24.9 

32.3 

47.9 

Canada 

0  5 

1.7 

3.0 

4.8 

Prance 

0.3 

1.4 

1.9 

2.8 

Oceania 

1.1 

4.4 

4.7 

5.5 

INTO  INDIA  b  in  Rs.  from 

Burma 

18.9 

7.5 

16  0 

13  5 

Malaya 

3.2 

6.6 

5.8 

10.5 

Pakistan 

12.Sc 

61.0 

Japan 

13.0 

_ 

1.1 

21.3 

United  Kingdom 

40.1 

93.8 

113.5 

144.4 

United  States 

9.5 

97.7 

86.6 

83.2 

Canada 

0.6 

7.9 

5.9 

10.8 

Australia 

1.7 

8.6 

19.5 

18.7 

INTO  INDOCHINA  d  in  Pr. 

from 

China 

1.2 

0.3 

8.9 

10.6 

Hong  Kong 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

India  and  Pakistan 

0.5 

1.7 

2.4 

7.0 

Indonesia 

0.7 

1.2 

3.6 

6.1 

Thailand 

0.3 

0.4 

5.3 

33 

United  States 

0.8 

17.4 

24.9 

29.5 

Prance 

8.5 

49.7 

123.2 

237.8 

INTO  INDONESIA  in  R.  from 

Burma 

06 

1.2 

2.0 

4.0 

China 

0.7 

3.0 

2.3 

2.5 

Hong  Kong 

0.5 

1.9 

2.1 

3.2 

India 

0.9 

1.3 

1.2 

1.8 

Malaya 

3.4 

4.4 

2.6 

2.7 

Philippines 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

— 

ITiailand 

0.2 

0.9 

2.7 

4.7 

Japan 

6.0 

5  1 

15.6 

93 

Netherlands 

8.4 

96 

18.4 

28.0 

United  Kingdom 

3.0 

54 

79 

13.4 

United  States 

3.6 

25  5 

21.2 

33.2 

Australia 

1  1 

1 

2.7 

0.5 

1950 

1951 

1950 

II 

III 

IV 

T 

II 

Apr. 

May  June 

1.0 

1.2 

2.0 

0.1 

C.3 

03 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

1.4 

19.7 

10.1 

15.2 

37.7 

22.6 

12.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

1.1 

09 

1.8 

0.9 

1.1 

3.0 

4.7 

0.6 

9.2 

8.2 

15  3 

6.4 

9.8 

4.3 

9.6 

12.3 

10.5 

10.9 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

0.7 

09 

1.2 

19.0 

37.5 

21.5 

15.4 

17.9 

30.6 

37.1 

35.4 

19.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

04 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

15.1 

13.1 

15.5 

17.4 

20.8 

12.9 

15.2 

14.4 

9.2 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

05 

0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.4 

1.3 

0  4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0  , 

2.3 

5.5 

7.0 

1.7 

7.7 

4.7 

3.2 

1.3 

1.8 

1.8 

0.9  ! 

1.2 

1.3 

0.3 

2.6 

2.2 

5.3 

2  4  ■ 

6.3 

7.0 

4.9 

6.7 

9.3 

19.2 

16.2 

21.0 

23.2 

23.6 

28.3 

22.8 

35.9 

26.3 

2.9 

2.7 

3.0 

3.1 

2.8 

7  8 

7.3 

9.7 

6.4 

1.7 

6.1 

0.3 

03 

0.4 

1.4 

3.1 

0.8 

0.2 

6.7 

3.8 

6.5 

93 

9.9 

8.0 

5.5 

9.3 

9.2 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0  8 

1.8 

4.2 

2  5 

3.0 

7.2 

1.5 

1.8 

0.6 

3. .6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

02 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

71.4 

62.7 

82.6 

912 

78  2 

87  9 

93.9 

86.2 

83.6 

14.0 

8.6 

6.9 

12.7 

20.3 

17.5 

23.6 

17.0 

11.7 

2.5 

1.6 

4.7 

1  3 

23 

2.6 

2.1 

2.5 

3.1 

6.7 

6.1 

6.1 

87 

8.4 

7.0 

4.0 

8.3 

8.7 

1.9 

2.3 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.2 

0.7 

1.6 

1.6 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

24.9 

7.5 

26.7 

57  9 

71.2 

40.7 

77.7 

33.9 

10.6 

7.8 

6.1 

9.1 

8.0 

22.6 

14.3 

24  1 

7.4 

11.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1  2 

2  1 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

0.5 

15.2 

15.2 

18  4 

15  7 

114 

8.5 

6  8 

5.0 

13.5 

192 

6.3 

17.8 

43  5 

61.3 

20.7 

19  3 

21.1 

21  6 

33  7 

33.2 

31.2 

31  6 

43.7 

.51  5 

•>9  8 

56.5 

582 

54.7 

56.3 

45.0 

60  4 

26  9 

35.8 

?8  5 

38  5 

42.5 

4.2 

3.7 

3.5 

5.1 

6.2 

6.0 

3  1 

64 

8  4 

37 

5.0 

2.2 

3  9 

9  4 

13.7 

14.1 

143 

12  6 

6.7 

9.0 

35 

52 

7.9 

9.7 

46 

13  9 

10.6 

6.6 

3.6 

7.2 

14.1 

22.2 

9.6 

3  5 

12.3 

12.4 

11  8 

10.7 

17.8 

85 

18  3 

22.2 

91  0 

22.2 

23.6 

34  0 

25.4 

71  2 

30.0 

198 

84.1 

42.1 

89  6 

120.4 

6.2 

4.6 

88 

75 

12.6 

16.1 

6.3 

186 

23  £ 

97  7 

103.8 

98.2 

102.5 

104  5 

1?5  5 

199  9 

195  9 

121.5 

R*’  « 

109.4 

102.4 

68.1 

101.3 

159.2 

1943 

174  9 

178.6 

8.8 

10.7 

122 

66 

31  3 

20.7 

2.5  8 

99  8 

63 

33  2 

30.5 

18  7 

31.6 

18.5 

8.7 

68 

13.2 

6.1 

9.3 

10.5 

10.0 

8.1 

6.3 

12.2 

10.4 

13.0 

13.1 

1.2 

0.7 

0.8 

25 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

2.6 

2.1 

2.9 

2.7 

2.6 

1.7 

0.7 

0.8 

3.4 

9.2 

8.3 

9.2 

11.4 

8.8 

6.7 

7.2 

12.2 

m 

2.1 

2.3 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

2  8 

20.8 

18.7 

23.0 

24.0 

13.2 

,  31.0 

22.4 

12.9 

'  .57  8 

275  0 

195.4 

359.7 

298.3 

309.1 

331.6 

264.1 

343.5 

387.3 

5.6 

4.6 

70 

10.5 

44 

7.3 

1.8 

7.2 

12.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

0.7 

1.2 

1.0 

1.3 

1.4 

68 

4.7 

8.1 

11.6 

12.3 

10.8 

8.3 

12.1 

12i.l 

7.0 

5.7 

5.6 

10  9 

10.3 

8.4 

9.8 

8.3 

7.2 

6.1 

2.8 

6.1 

12  6 

12.2 

12.1 

10.0 

11.8 

14.5 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0  1 

— 

— 

0.1 

3.2 

0  9 

i  2.4 

72 

3.7 

7.3 

4.7 

9.4 

8.0 

13.4 

12.7 

13.5 

22.1 

20.3 

31.2 

23.9 

33.1 

36.9 

21.9 

15.9 

;  21.0 

32.2 

163 

20.2 

18.2 

23.6 

19.3 

93 

7.7 

92 

12.9 

11.0 

10.9 

10.5 

12.6 

98 

26.3 

210 

30.6 

36  0 

229 

36  5 

35.0 

34:7 

39.8 

0.9 

0.2 

13 

2.0 

1  8 

3.2 

2.2 

2.7 

4.9 

62  — 


V.  DIRECTION  OF  IMPORT  TRADE  (Contd.) 


(Monthly  averages  in  millions J 


1950  1951 


1933 

i 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

11 

III 

.V 

1 

“  1 

Apr. 

May 

June 

INTO  MALAYA  in 

M$  from 

1 

N.  Borneo, 

0.2 

0.7 

1.3 

1.8 

4.3 

3.2 

5.2 

6.2 

6.2 

3.6  ! 

4.6 

3.1 

3.1 

Brunei 

0.1 

O.i 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

Sarawak 

2.0 

4.1 

6.4 

6.8 

13.6 

9.9 

17.0 

18.9 

19.8 

17.1 

21.8 

14.5 

14.9 

Burma 

2.1 

2.7 

7.7 

6.9 

3.4 

3.4 

3.5 

4.8 

8.1 

4.9 

5.6 

3.7 

5.4 

Ceylon 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

China 

2-2  1 

10.2 

9.5 

7.8 

10.3 

10.5 

11.8 

10.2 

12  8 

13.3 

10.0 

14.1 

15.7 

Hong  Kong 

0.7  ' 

5.0 

3.8 

4.0 

7.5 

5.3 

8.2 

11.6 

12.4 

11.0 

11.0 

11.6 

10.5 

India 

1.4  . 

3.1 

2.9 

5.6 

16.3 

14.3 

14.5 

19.1 

30.2 

19.5 

27.3 

22.4 

8.9 

Indochina 

1.2  1 

0.9 

2.5 

1.8 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

2.9  1 

2.8 

2.4 

3.5 

Indonesia 

12.7  1 

21.8 

29.4 

26.5 

64.2 

44.8 

74.9 

103.9 

144.3 

127  2 

173.8 

108.6 

99.3 

Thailand 

7.3  1 

9.7 

10.7 

16.2 

26.5 

24.5 

31.0 

37.6 

43.4 

25.1 

32.6 

21.2 

21.5 

Japan 

1.0  1 

0.5 

1.1 

3.3 

7.8 

5.2 

10.4 

12.8 

185 

25.2 

24.0 

23.5 

28.1 

United  Kingdom 

8.5  , 

22.0 

28.7 

31.9 

42.2 

36.6 

40.9 

50.8 

55.0 

62.4 

59.7 

58.0 

G9.6 

United  States 

1.4  ’ 

11.5 

17.4 

9.4 

7.4 

6.1 

7.5 

9.6 

10.7 

18.8 

19.9 

16.4 

20.0 

Canada 

0.4 

1.6 

1.9 

1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

1.5 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

3  1 

Oceania 

1.2 

7.2 

7.9 

8.9 

9l5 

9.6 

9.3 

10.0 

11.1 

10.5 

8.1 

14.5 

9.1 

INTO  PAKISTAN  e 

in  Bs.  from 

0.7 

2.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2  1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

Ceylon 

2.4 

1.4 

2.3 

1.4 

4.1 

2.0 

2.0 

0.9 

0.3 

1.2 

1.3 

5.7 

4.5 

5.1 

2.4 

6.7 

9.8 

5.6 

6.8 

5.5 

9.7 

5.3 

37.4 

14.2 

11.5 

9.1 

12.2 

17.2 

6.7 

6.4 

5.9 

8.4 

5.1 

1.8 

0.8 

1.2 

0.9 

1.3 

1.7 

2.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

0.5 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

0*6 

7.3 

14.4 

13.4 

12.1 

162 

21.0 

28.9 

21.8 

31.0 

33.9 

22.5 

29.0 

25.0 

20.9 

29.2 

32.3 

39.1 

26.9 

26.8 

27.7 

26.2 

United  States 

6.6 

10.0 

8.7 

7.8 

10.4 

88 

11.1 

5.8 

5.0 

8.9 

3  6 

INTO  PHILIPPINES  f  in  Ps.  from 

Burma 

3.8 

0.3 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

China 

2.4 

1.7 

_ 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Hong  Kong 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

1.5 

1.1 

1.5 

2.1 

1.5 

1.1 

1.0 

0.4 

1.8 

India 

0.7 

1.1 

0.9 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

0.8 

0.4 

Indonesia 

0.4 

2.5 

2.7 

0.7 

0.3 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

1.4 

0.4 

0.2 

3.0 

Thailand 

0.4 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.5 

2.4 

4.4 

1.2 

1.6 

Japan 

0.2 

0.3 

2.7 

2.4 

3.1 

1.2 

1.8 

3,3 

8.3 

4.2 

8.4 

12.4 

United  Kingdom 

0.5 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

1.1 

0  8 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

United  States 

73.3 

<8.3 

76.3 

42.5 

48.4 

37.1 

35  6 

42.9 

535 

44.4 

53.6 

62.6 

INTO  THAILAND  g  in  Baht  fr^m 

Burma 

_ 

0.3 

0.4 

1.2 

China 

14 

49 

11.1 

8.3 

Hong  Kong 

0.1 

35.4 

36.3 

32.9 

■ 

India 

1.3 

1.5 

2.9 

13.3 

.. 

Indochina 

0.1 

3.7 

2.2 

0.8 

.. 

Indonesia 

0.8  , 

0.3 

1.2 

5.0 

•• 

Malaya 

1.0  ' 

20.5 

47.5 

348 

Philippines 

— 

1.3 

1.1 

05 

•• 

Japan 

1.6  ! 

— 

3.4 

15  8 

• 

United  Kingdom 

6.6 

8.5 

10.0 

16.5 

United  States 

1.1 

26.0 

13.0 

29.8 

•• 

INTO  JAPAN  h  in 

US$  from 

China 

22.9  . 

0.4 

2.1 

3.8 

6.5 

4.7 

7.1 

58 

10.6 

8.0 

7.0 

Hong  Kong 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

1.2 

0.4 

India 

4.1  . 

0.8 

2.3 

1.1 

1.5 

2.0 

0.3 

9.9.  ' 

3.5 

5.9 

6.3 

Indonesia 

2.1 

0.1 

1.0 

1.S 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.6 

6.9 

79 

4.2 

Malaya 

2.4 

0.4 

0.9 

1.8 

3.3 

1.2 

4.4 

6.6 

4.9 

3.0 

5.9 

Korea 

16.5 

0  2 

0.4 

0.3 

1.3 

4.7 

0.3 

03 

0.5 

1.0 

1.6 

Philippines 

0.8 

0.2 

0.8 

l.l 

1.9 

1.1 

1.9 

29 

3.8 

2.9 

7.1 

United  Kingdom 

1.5 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

OR 

1.3 

1.1 

2.7 

United  States 

21.7  i 

40.3 

36.7 

48.0 

35.6 

37.7 

32.0 

37.2 

48.9 

64.5 

104.1 

Australia 

2.0 

0.1  1 

0.7 

2.3 

6.4 

4.6 

2.2 

9.2 

13.0 

17.4 

13.6 

Canada 

2.2 

0.3 

0.5 

1.3 

15 

0.9 

0.6 

4.2 

7.5 

8.2 

a.  Burma:  Prewar  data  rcfct  to  period  October  1938  to  September 
1939:  1948  and  1949  annual  figures  refer  to  twelve  months  ending 
September. 

b.  India:  1947  figures  are  averages  for  January-July,  and  1948  are 
averages  for  nine  months.  April-December. 

r.  Excluding  imports  from  Pakistan  by  land  in  1948. 
d  Indochina:  Data  for  1947  are  averages  for  April-December. 


e.  Pakistan:  Sea  and  airborne  trade  only.  Annual  figures  for  1948 
and  1949  are  for  years  beginning  1st  April. 

f.  Philippines:  Figures  for  second  quarter  of  1950  refer  to  average  of 
first  half  year. 

g.  Thailand:  Prewar  data  refer  to  vear  ending  March  1940. 

h.  Japan:  Imports  from  India  include  Burma  and  Pakistan  in  1938 
and  Pakistan  in  1947  and  1948. 
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VI.  DIRECTION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE 

(Monthly  averages  in  millions) 


1950  1951 


1938 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

—  -  -  - 

— 

-■ 

i 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

Apr. 

May 

June 

PROM  BURMA  a  •  in  Rs. 

to 

_ 

Ceylon 

2.2 

11.6 

11.6 

18.9 

27.0 

24.5 

14.5 

19.4 

1  30.1 

China 

0.2 

3.7 

8.1 

1.9  1 

5.7 

0.3 

0.2 

2.0 

Hong  Kong 

0.3 

1.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 

1.1 

2.4 

0.2 

0.6 

India 

22.0 

25.2 

23.1 

11.4 

11.0 

16.6 

13.8 

22.5 

15.7 

Indonesia 

0.6 

2.7 

3.9 

8.6 

10.7 

13.9 

7.8 

8.3 

26.0 

Malaya 

2.8 

10.1 

8.1 

3.5 

6.3 

2.1 

3.6 

5.7 

4.7 

Pakistan 

2.8 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

Philippines 

— 

0.2 

0.9 

_ 

_ 

Japan 

0.8 

0.1 

1.3 

8.1 

14  6 

5.9 

5.8 

11.2 

13.5 

United  Kingdom 

5.7 

5.6 

3.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

2.8 

4.4 

5.1 

United  States 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

FROM  CEYLON  in  Rs. 

to 

1 

India 

0.7 

2.9 

1.7 

1.7 

2.4 

0.3 

2.3 

5.9 

4.1 

1.9 

0.5 

2.3 

2.9 

Pakistan 

0.1 

1.5 

1.8 

3.2 

3.3 

5.0 

2.8 

1.6 

2.8 

1.0 

1.7 

5.7 

Japan 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

0.9 

0.8 

United  Kingdom 

11.8 

25.4 

25.1 

27.9 

30.5 

22.6 

39.6 

40-2 

43.0 

53.6 

54.8 

52.9 

53.3 

United  States 

2.8 

10.0 

13.8 

95 

27.7 

23.0 

33.7 

36.4 

25.8 

18.2 

13.6 

21.5 

19.5 

Canada 

0.8 

4.7 

3.3 

3.7 

7.8 

8.9 

6.8 

9.5 

9.2 

6.2 

5.9 

6.8  1 

5.7 

Australia 

0.9 

5.9 

7.0 

7.0 

9.5  , 

14.1 

7.8 

8.8 

9.0 

13.0 

8.5 

16.0 

14.5 

New  Zealand 

0.5 

1.9 

1.8 

2.8 

3.2  ' 

6.1 

0.6 

2.6 

3!2 

24 

5.6 

1.6  ! 

} 

0.1 

Prom  HONG  KONG 

in 

HK$  to 

N.  Borneo 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.1 

1.6 

1.3 

19 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.0 

Burma 

0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.5 

2.4 

4.7 

3.2 

0.7 

0.9 

3.1 

1.2 

2.3 

5.9 

Ceylon 

0.1 

0.0 

0.6 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

China 

19.2 

22.2 

23.4 

48.7 

121.6 

79.2 

127.2 

190.7 

231.9 

170.5 

214.2 

150.8 

146.5 

India 

0.4 

2.2 

4.0 

3  2 

2.0 

1.2 

2.4 

3.0 

2.6 

3.0 

2.8 

3.8 

25 

Indochina 

1.9 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

2.7 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

2.7 

Indonesia 

Korea,  South 
North 

Malaya 

1.2 

3.1 

4.4 

1  - 

17.9 

5.7 

4.0 

17.1 

4.6 

I  62 

*  4.1 

20.0 

10.2 

1.9  1 

a.6 

45.2  , 

12.4 

3.1 

1.* 

30.6 

10.1 

52.4 

13.7 

0.1 

74.1 

21.3 

1.0 

98.1 

26.3 

1.6 

68.6 

39.7 
2.1 

82.7 

18.9 

0.2 

81.2 

20.4 

2.4 

41.9 

Pakistan 

0  3 

— 

45 

10.9  1 

5.6 

23.9 

10.3 

20.2 

24.4 

28.9 

27.0 

17.4 

Philippines 

5.1 

11.4 

86 

69 

7.2 

8.0 

9.3 

6.3 

4.3 

4.8 

2.5 

5.7 

Thailand 

1.3 

7.2 

11.7 

9.7 

8.2 

7.0 

13.2 

6.8 

8.1 

5.4 

4.8 

a.8 

56 

Japan 

C.3 

1.3 

4.1 

5.3 

10.1 

8.2 

8.1 

13.7 

28.2 

16.9 

22.5 

13.3 

14.8 

United  Kingdom 

1  8 

3.2 

6.3 

11.6 

14.0 

21.3 

11.7 

11.7 

18  6 

22.9 

20.3 

26.8 

21  7 

United  States 

4  3 

12.6 

12.7 

10.5 

25.7 

22.4 

35.7 

28  5 

16.7 

9.1 

10.4 

8.8 

8.0 

Canada 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

1.2 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

1.7 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

1.3 

Oceania 

0.3 

1.0 

1.7 

3.4 

3.6 

3.2 

3.7 

4.2 

4.2 

9.2 

7.6 

7.6 

12.4 

PROM  INDIA  b  In  Rs 

.to 

Burma 

8.4 

11.1 

10.0 

7.8 

18.8 

7.3 

11.6 

39.5 

14.5 

12.4 

8.1 

17.0 

12.0 

Ceylon 

4.2 

11.4 

9.5 

11.9 

14.0  ' 

10.3 

13.6 

16.7 

19.9 

12.0 

12.3 

12.7 

11.0 

China 

Pakistan 

1.3 

5.2 

5.6 

40.6c 

1.8 

43.5 

2.0 

23.8 

0.4 

16.8 

4.0 

42.5 

1.5 

27.0 

5.7 

14.8 

3.9 

24.6 

0.1 

20.8 

10.4  ' 

23.5 

1.2 

29.5 

United  Kingdom 

46.0 

78.7 

78.3 

93.4 

95.7 

75.5 

94.5 

124.8 

129.7 

157.9 

110.0 

202.3  1 

161.5 

United  States 

11.2 

61.2 

59.7 

57.1 

80.5 

60.0 

87.5 

90 .0 

116.2 

132.8 

98.3 

197.4 

102.8 

Canada 

1.7 

9.3 

6.9 

7.6 

10.5 

8.7 

10.6 

10.0 

15.9 

21.0 

23.4 

31.2 

8.3 

Australia 

2.5 

14.5 

17.2 

20.4 

23.3 

19.0 

26.0 

26.4 

27.6 

37.1 

27.3 

42.3  j 

41.6 

PROM  INDOCHINA  d 

in 

Pr.  to 

China 

0.6 

0.3 

2.1 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.2 

3.6 

_ 

0.1 

— 

_ 

Hong  Kong 

3.3 

1.3 

11.2 

13.2 

15.5 

13.1 

23.8 

12.9 

9.8 

14.9 

20.8 

8.5 

15.4 

Malaya 

2.5 

4.0 

9.4 

9.9 

11.6 

— 

10.9 

13.9 

13.4 

19.7 

20.2 

18.7 

20.2 

Thailand 

0.1 

0.7 

3.7 

4.9 

3.1 

2.9 

1.4 

38 

1.7 

3.3 

2.7 

5.7 

1.6 

United  States 

2.1 

2.5 

2.2 

1.0 

25.6 

5J 

26.7 

34  5 

34  6 

14.6 

2.6 

15.1 

26.0 

Prance 

11.4 

18.0 

42.6 

46.6 

49.9 

25.7 

71.2 

6.5.4 

107.9 

71.0 

85.6 

48.7  1 

78.6 

PROM  INDONESIA  in  R. 

to 

1 

Burma 

— 

_ 

— 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

— 

_ 

_  1 

_ 

Hong  Kong 

1.1 

0.6 

1.6 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.7 

1.6 

0.9 

0.9 

1.3  ! 

0.5 

India 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

0.8 

1.7 

0.2 

1.1 

1.7 

1.2 

0.9  ' 

3.1 

Malaya 

10.7 

6.1 

16.6 

29.8 

83.2 

51.6 

108.5 

140.7 

102.3 

183.5 

211.3 

198.3 

140.9 

Philippines 

0.5 

0.1 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

0.9 

3.3 

3.6 

2.3 

4.0 

Thailand 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

1.4 

0.9 

1.1 

2.0 

1.6 

2.9 

1.6 

Japan 

1.8 

0.4 

2.1 

2.8 

3.2 

2.7 

2.6 

6.0 

20.3 

19.9 

28  3 

20.8 

10.6 

Notherland.s 

11.5 

12.9 

31.0 

41.2 

55.4 

57.1 

59.9 

61.3 

61  2 

90.0 

80  0 

128.8 

61.3 

United  Kingdom 

3.1 

0.7 

1.7 

5.5 

8.3  i 

7.3 

11.5 

11.3 

7.8 

26.7 

28.4 

29.5 

22.2 

United  States 

8.2 

5.3 

15.2 

19.4 

37.2 

26.4 

51.4 

57.4 

34  7 

89.9 

73.3 

il3.2 

83.2 

Australia 

2.4 

0.2 

0  8 

1.8 

4.2 

4.0 

5.1 

5.5 

5.7 

14.4 

14.1 

13.8  , 

15.3 

I 
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VI.  DIKECTION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE  (Contd.) 
(Monthly  averages  in  millions) 


1938 

1947 

1943 

1949 

1950 

— 

— 

— 

.  - 

FROM  MALAYA 

N.  Borneo 

IN  M$  to 

0.2 

0.8 

1.2 

1.6 

2.6 

Brunei 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

Sarawak 

0.7 

2.1 

2.6 

2  3 

4.9 

Burma 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

Ceylon 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

2.3 

1.9 

China 

0.3 

0.7 

1.3 

0.7 

10.4 

Hong  Kong 

0.6 

4.1 

3.4 

5.5 

16.9 

India 

1.8 

4.3 

5.3 

5.1 

63 

Indochina 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

Indonesia 

3.4 

10.5 

16.1 

11.6 

21.4 

Korea 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

Pakistan 

— 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

Philippines 

6  1 

0.1 

05 

0.9 

1.3 

Thailand 

1.3 

1.3 

4.1 

3.8 

6.0 

Japan 

4.5 

1.1 

1.6 

2.5 

9  6 

United  Kingdom 

6.8 

17.3 

20.0 

17.0 

45.6 

United  States 

14.4 

36.6 

38.2 

35.8 

87.3 

Canada 

1.5 

3.7 

3.7 

3.0 

8  2 

Oceania 

2.5 

3.5 

5.1 

7.2 

14.1 

FROM  PAKISTAN 

Burma 

e  ‘in  Rs.  to 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Ceylon 

1.2 

0.6 

0  8 

China 

.  . 

2.7 

1.0 

2.6 

Hong  Kong 

2.1 

49 

9  6 

India 

19.1 

7.1 

2  9 

Malaya 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Thailand 

— 

•  — 

— 

Japan 

1.0 

44 

12.1 

United  Kingdom 

123 

14.7 

36.2 

United  States 

10.9 

10.0 

10.1 

FROM  PHILIPPINES  f  *  In  Ps.  to 
China 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

Hong  Kong 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

India 

0.4 

0  3 

0.3 

0  1 

Indonesia 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

— 

Korea 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.4 

Malaya 

1.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

Thailand 

0.1 

0.1 

1.9 

0.1 

Japan 

0.4 

2.6 

3.7 

United  Kingdom 

1.4 

0.6 

0.5 

09 

United  States 

25.4 

34.8 

30.6 

40.9 

FROM  THAILAND 

N.  Borneo 

R  in  Baht  to 

0.4 

2.1 

2.3 

Burma 

— 

0.3 

1.5 

1.0 

Ceylon 

0.5 

0.1 

1.4 

8.5 

China 

0.2 

4.3 

21.7 

7.3 

Hong  Kong 

2.0 

18.0 

16.3 

17.4 

India 

2.0 

40 

16.7 

31.2 

Indochina 

— 

0.5 

1.0 

0  5 

Indonesia 

0.2 

0.6 

8.0 

12  8 

Korea 

— 

0.6 

19 

_ 

Malaya 

10.7 

32.4 

39.6 

68  5 

Philippines 

0.2 

1.0 

5.6 

4.5 

Japan 

1.0 

— 

0.5 

142 

United  Kingdom 

0.4 

2.0 

4  5 

11  5 

United  States 

0.1 

in.i 

36  8 

38.3 

FROM  JAPAN  h  » 

China 

in  US$  to 

35.0 

08 

0.3 

1.0 

4  8 

Hong  Kong 

5  3 

India 

4  5 

0.7 

0.7 

1.7 

Indonesia 

25 

2.0 

4.7 

2.3 

39 

Korea 

21.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1  5 

Malaya 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

1.3 

1.5 

Philippines 

0.8 

0.1 

1  0.3 

1.8 

L5 

United  Kingdom 

3.2 

1.7 

1.4 

3.5 

2.2 

United  Stat-a 

10.1 

1.7 

5.5 

6.6 

14  9 

•  Including  Re-exports, 

»  Burma:  Prewar  data  refer  to  period  October  19S8  to  September 
1939:  1948  and  1949  annual  figures  refer  to  twelve  months  ending 
September 

b,  India:  1947  figures  are  averages  for  January-Julv.  and  1948  are 
averages  for  nine  months.  April-December. 

e  Excluding  exports  to  Pakistan  by  land  in  1948 
d.  Indochina:  Data  for  1947  are  averages  for  April-December 


1950  1951 

II  III  IV  I  II  Apr.  May  June 


i 

I 


2.2 

2.9 

3.1 

4.2 

3.9 

4.3 

4.5 

Rl< 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0  6 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

4.1 

5.4 

6.6 

4.8 

7.7 

3.4 

7,3 

7.3 

0.7 

1.4 

13 

2.3 

4.1 

2.1 

5.2 

4.9 

2.1 

1.6 

1.8 

2  1 

0.9 

2.0 

0.4 

0.4 

TE 

0.2 

8.5 

32.0 

27  9 

6.0 

16.5 

1.3 

0.3 

6.2 

17.9 

37.3 

44  4 

16.5 

31.6 

11.3 

6.0 

4.7 

9.5 

6.8 

9.3 

10.5 

9.8 

12.0 

9.5 

0.7 

1.6 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

0.8 

1.7 

1.5 

17.7 

21.3 

32.7 

45.6 

50.0 

66.4 

50.0 

33.6 

0.4 

— 

_ 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

1.8 

1.1 

1.1 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8 

2.7 

1.3 

1.8 

0.7 

1.6 

2.0 

2.2 

1.6 

2.1 

CO 

5.0 

8.4 

53 

68 

7.4 

6.4 

7.0 

8.7 

3.6 

16.0 

16. G 

159 

13.6 

16.0 

8.3 

16.6 

29.6 

50.6 

74.8 

89.9 

101.6 

106.7 

114.6 

83.7 

63.7 

89.6 

144  3 

117.6 

127.5 

108  0 

147.8 

126  7 

3.8 

9.5 

15.2 

16  6 

14.6 

15.2 

13  3 

15.3 

10.2 

15.2 

19.1 

25.5 

43  6 

34.1 

47  5 

49.1 

02 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

P/ 

0.8 

0.7 

0.5 

2.5 

2.0 

0.6 

1.3 

4.1 

3.6 

1.3 

3  3 

20.8 

4.4 

0.7 

12.3 

0.1 

13.4 

9.6 

6.0 

22.3 

3.6 

2.0 

5.4 

3.3 

OR 

2.2 

9.2 

1.4 

0.7 

16  1 

12.5 

24.6 

11,1 

1.1 

0.1 

0.2 

c.i 

0.2 

0.1 

03 

03 

_ 

0  1 

_ 

0.2 

10.3 

23.5 

14.3 

59.8 

13.4 

15.5 

17.5 

7.3 

NA 

14.4 

13.4 

23.6 

46.5 

23.1 

26  1 

25.6 

17.6 

8.1 

10.3 

14.2 

166 

12.7 

214 

9.3 

7.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

C.2 

0.2 

02 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

03 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

0.8 

— 

- 

0.7 

— 

1.8 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

1.3 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CO 

0.1 

2.3 

0.1 

3.0 

6  6 

5.0 

5.5 

6  4 

5.6 

4  6 

0.9 

36.6 

1.0 
44  2 

0.8 

43.3 

1  9 
57.8 

2  3 
48.5 

2  4 
54.6 

2.4 

49.6 

2.2 

41.2 

c 

cc 

JU 

JU 

HI 

3  9 

4.1 

8  1 

6.4 

5  2 

5.3 

T1 

2  5 

4  4 

97 

64 

2.6 

3.6 

1.6 

1.9 

23 

2  2 

54 

4.8 

33 

3.5 

5.1 

8  i 

13  9 

20.1 

1.4 

09 

2.1 

n  7 

1  7 

1.3 

2.1 

1.6 

1  9 

4  5 

68 

7.8 

T1 

0.7 

0.6 

30 

'  1.5 

3  1 

5.0 

29 

2.4 

2  2 

2  7 

2  8 

5.0 

13.5 

17.7 

17.2 

15  R 

15  6 

15.2 

PE 

e.  Psklstnn-  Sea  and  airborne  trade  only.  Annual  figures  for  1948 
and  1949  are  for  years  beginning  1st  April 

f.  Philippines:  Figures  for  .second  quarter  of  IPSO  refer  to  average 
of  first  half  year. 

g.  Thailand:  Pre-war  data  refer  to  year  ending  March.  1940. 


h.  Japan:  Exports  to  India  include  Burma  and  Pakistan  in  1938  and 
Pakistan  in  1947  and  1948. 
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VII.  QUANTITII-S  OF  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 


(Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons) 


1938 

:  1947 

1948 

1949 

1  1950 

1 

II 

1950 

in 

IV 

I 

II 

1951 

Apr. 

May 

June 

RICE 

Burma 

233.3 

1 

67.0 

102.2 

99.2 

99.2 

14(5.0 

116.7 

83.7 

103.0 

138.0 

113.0 

ICl.O 

140.0 

Th.iiland 

115.4 

32.9 

67.6 

101.3 

123.2 

135.1 

115.7 

126.1 

159.5 

104.2 

128.2 

108.6 

75.8 

Indochina 

77.8 

3.6 

13.4 

7.8 

I  8.7 

12.8 

6.1 

4.8 

TEA 

Ceylon 

8.9 

10.9 

11.2 

11.6 

11.1 

12.9 

12.1 

10.5 

10.5 

13.0 

11.1 

14.8 

13.1 

India 

13.4a 

I6.la 

14.2 

16.1 

14.8 

7.7 

15.8 

19.4 

8.4 

13.1 

7.6 

4.5 

Pakistan 

I  •• 

1.2 

1  0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

1.2 

1.7 

1.0 

Indochina 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

I  0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

Indonesia 

6.0 

0.3 

0.8 

1.8b 

2.4 

2.1 

3.1 

3.9 

2.8 

3.5 

3.1 

3.9 

3.5 

Japan 

1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

1  0.6 

0.4 

0.7 

0.9 

2.9 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL  c 

13.3 

10.1 

Ceylon 

8.7 

5.1 

9.2 

8.6 

.  7.5 

4.9 

8.2  ’ 

8.8 

8.0 

6.8 

11.7 

Hong  Kong  d 

0.1 

1.6 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

— 

Indonesia  e 

25.8f 

7.6 

12.1g 

15.8 

14.1 

16.0 

12.1 

16.4 

17.3 

25.7 

16.6 

32.9 

27.7 

Malaya 

13.4 

4.0 

7.1 

1  9.8 

j  1 1 .2 

10.2 

11.6 

11.4 

9.1 

10.4 

6.5 

11.9 

12.8 

N.  Borneo 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.8 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2 

0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Philippines 

28.9f 

51.2 

35.3 

33.4 

41.0 

28.4 

53.9 

55.9 

40.2 

41.6 

53.5 

33.6 

37.8 

Sarawak 

0.1 

-  ' 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

Thailand  d 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

O.a 

0.2 

02 

0.3 

0.4 

PALM  KERNELS  AND  OIL  C 

Indonesia  h 

14.2 

0.2 

3.3 

8.5 

8.2 

8.0 

11.8 

7  6 

2.3 

6.4 

6.3 

8.3 

4.6 

Malaya 

3.1 

4.1 

4.4 

5.0 

5.2 

4.G 

6.6 

4.5 

5.3 

3.9 

4.4 

4.2 

2  9 

GROUND  NUTS  AND  OIL  C 
Hong  Kong 

1.2 

0.2  , 

0.4 

0.7 

1.8 

28 

1.5 

1.3 

1.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.4 

India 

22.0 

3.0 

5.5 

4.0 

5.8 

1.5 

1.5 

5.9 

17.4 

4.0 

4.0 

5.6 

2.4 

NATURAL  RUBBER 

Brunei 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Burma 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

O.S 

1.3 

0.3 

0.2 

1.1 

1.2 

IM 

t.U 

t.5 

Ceylon 

4.2 

7.0 

7.8 

7.7 

10.0 

8.2 

10.6 

:i.i 

10.9 

6.8 

6.4 

7.7 

6.2 

Indochina 

5.0 

4.3 

3.5 

3.5 

4.4 

2.7 

4.1 

5.0 

4  5 

3.4 

2.4 

3.2 

4.6 

Indonesia 

25.5 

24.3  . 

36.6 

35.7 

53.8 

63.6 

C8.3 

65.5 

62.3 

74.3 

86.6 

70. r> 

65.8 

Malaya  i 

31.4 

54.2 

57.5 

57.5 

55.7 

39.0 

60.7 

64.8 

49.0 

57.6 

46.1 

66.3 

60.5 

N.  Borneo 

0.8 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

1.8 

2.2 

2.3 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.3 

1.9 

Sarawak 

1.5 

3.0 

3.4 

3.3 

4.7 

4.G 

5.3 

4.4 

3.2 

4.7 

5.8 

3.9 

4.4 

Thailand 

3.5 

4.5 

8.1 

8.0 

9.5 

9.9 

11.0 

9.0 

10.1 

8.6 

11.5 

7.5 

6.9 

COTTON  RAW 

India 

38.6 

19.3 

8.0 

4.2 

2.7 

1.5 

1.0 

0.8 

1.7 

7.8 

5.4 

11.8 

6.1 

Pakistan 

1 

13.6 

14.0 

17.2 

26.1 

20.0 

32 

45.3 

9.6 

10.4 

12.1 

6.2 

COTTON  YARN  (tonsl 

Hong  Kong 

*22 

1,387 

2.109 

2,551 

2,627 

1.160 

2,003 

2,048 

2,465 

1,959 

1,719 

Malava 

197 

903 

152 

388 

108 

707 

301 

260 

113 

166 

92 

82 

Japan 

1,745 

458 

803 

892 

813 

947 

499 

1.160 

1.097 

1,187 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS 

(mn.  metres)  .  . 

Hong  Kong 

22.9 

• 

7.4 

10.8 

7.3 

17.5 

12.9 

13.1 

9.4 

8.1 

10.0 

10.0 

India 

14.6 

23.5 

35.5 

93.7 

67.4 

77.4 

100.2 

141.5 

45.9 

71.1 

48.7 

17.5 

Malaya 

2.0 

4.0  , 

7.5 

5.2 

14.5j 

13.3 

13.5 

18  8 

19.2 

17.0 

24.3 

12.9 

13.6 

Japan  (mn.  sq.  metres) 

158.4 

26.4 

28.2 

52.2 

76.9 

78.5 

77.4 

80  0 

72.1 

83.4 

108.1 

JUTE  RAW 

India 

55.9 

23.4 

20.0 

15.4 

0  6 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

Pakistan 

16.1 

17.3 

50.0 

36.8 

51.1 

77  4 

82.5 

43.5 

44.8 

51.2 

34.5 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES 

India 

Bag 

49.0k 

35.0 

39.8 

36.4 

29.6 

25.7 

30.2 

30.4 

30.2 

35.2 

31.3 

33.4 

40.8 

Cloth 

29.9k 

32.6 

38.6 

27.9 

24.4 

20.9 

23.7 

25.1 

19.5 

31.8 

16.5 

47.2 

31.7 

HEMP  RAW 

Philippines 

11.8 

» 

7.2 

6.2 

5.3 

7.9 

8.6 

9.1 

13.6 

11.9 

TIN  CONCENTRATES 

Burma 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

02 

02 

0.1 

0.1 

02 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

Indonesia 

1.2 

1.3  i 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.9 

2.4 

3.0 

3.2 

2.7 

3.2 

Thailand 

1.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9  ' 

1.0 

1.0  ! 

TIN  METAL 

Hong  Kong 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

_ 

Malaya  e 

5.2 

2.7 

4.0 

4.6 

6.9 

7.1 

8.3 

6.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.0 

5.9 

PETROLEUM  I 

Indonesia 

505.6 

64.2 

320.8 

474.4 

535.9 

500.8 

602.4 

6«J.« 

31S.6 

701.0 

533.9 

838.7 

730.5 

Malaya  J 

84  2 

36.3 

f 

82.1 

131.3 

164.8 

159.7 

177.3 

158.2 

166.7 

123.2 

135.4 

144,4 

89.8 

a  Including  territory  of  Pakistan.  g  Excluding  exports  to  Singapore, 

b  Federal  tcrritor^t  only.  h  Palm  oil  only, 

c  Expressed  In  terms  of  oil  equivalent:  figures  under  column  for  1  Not  exports 

1938  refer  to  averages  for  the  period  1934-1938.  1  Unit  changed  in  1950  to  million  square  meters, 

d  Coconut  oil  only.  k  Converted  at  2.25  lbs.  per  bag  and  0.50  lb.  per  yard  of  cloth 

e  Copra  only.  1  Petroleum  and  products, 

r  1935-1939. 
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Vlll.  INDEX  MjMBEKS  OF  UNIT  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

(Hase  1948  =  100) 


li)S0  1951 


i 

1 

i 

1938 

! 

1947  1 

1 

1949 

! 

1950 

1 

1 

H  i 

1 

III  i 

1 

IV 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

Apr. 

May 

June 

BURMA  1 

Imports  i 

24a 

89b  ' 

1 

1 

1 

109b  ' 

132c 

138 

125 

63 

67  I 

82 

Exports  1 

17a 

82b 

102b 

102c ; 

98  , 

122  i 

124 

130 

CEYLON 

Imports  1 

23.0 

93 

1 

93 

! 

98  , 

i 

98  < 

i 

98 

103  1 

106  ) 

119  ! 

114 

120 

120 

Exports:  All  Commodities 

32.5 

98 

106 

144 

129  I 

143  i 

172 

188 

186 

199  i 

186  ' 

174 

Tea 

36.3 

99 

109 

129  , 

122 

124  ' 

135  ' 

141 

138  : 

143 

138 

134 

Rubber 

56.2 

108 

90 

218  1 

154  , 

237 

357  ! 

410  1 

383  > 

443 

380 

326 

All  coconut  products 

14.5 

91 

111 

145 

145 

138 

152 

170 

191 

190 

193 

189 

Other  export  products 

25.1 

98 

93 

124 

113 

124 

142 

165 

179 

186 

175 

177 

INDIA 

Imports:  All  Commodities 

97a 

103 

102 

100 

108 

123  ' 

129  i 

128 

126 

133 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco 

108a 

104 

101 

103 

108 

103 

113 

1C6 

113 

119 

Raw  materials  &  semi¬ 
manufactures 

106a 

113 

108 

no 

122  , 

155 

161 

146 

161 

176 

Manufactures 

90a 

96 

96 

92 

103 

119 

121 

128 

117 

117 

Exports:  All  Commodities 

104a 

no 

111  , 

no 

111 

121 

170 

140 

180 

192 

Food,  drink  Sc  tobacco 

115a 

127 

134 

127 

126  { 

140 

153 

155 

163 

140 

Raw  materials  Sc  semi¬ 
manufactures 

111a 

114 

121  > 

112 

. 

129 

160 

138 

166 

176 

Manufactures 

97a 

103 

103  ! 

103 

106 

111 

180 

137 

192 

211 

INDO-CHINA 

Imports 

7.8 

63 

123 

118 

107 

121 

119 

130 

138 

133 

135 

144 

Exports 

11.1 

68 

128 

148 

116 

176 

164 

190 

151 

131 

154 

169 

INDONESIA 

Exports:  All  Commodities  c 

31 

105 

177 

137 

191 

245 

313 

261 

298 

246 

238 

Estate  produce 

38 

124 

185 

157 

193 

237 

300 

291 

250 

Peasant  produce 

27 

92 

171 

124 

185 

245 

306 

288 

234 

Forest  produce 

12 

78 

99 

95 

100 

114 

139 

•• 

155 

149 

MALAYA 

Imports:  All  commodities 

36 

j  90 

101 

115 

102 

115 

142 

149 

143 

Food,  drink  Sc  tobacco 

23 

78 

95 

100 

97 

107 

107 

108 

99 

.. 

•  • 

Raw  materials 

53 

85 

106 

175 

133 

171 

260 

314 

305 

Mmofactures 

41 

106 

09 

106 

99 

105 

124 

122 

125 

Exports:  All  commodities 

43 

86 

98 

173 

135 

183 

258 

298 

286 

Food,  drink  &:  tooacco 

24 

1  93 

103 

120 

111 

137 

115 

138 

135 

. . 

Raw  materials 

52 

1  83 

94 

214 

157 

229 

346 

394 

370 

Manufactures 

32 

1  88 

97 

no 

98 

111 

135 

165 

169 

.. 

.. 

PHILIPPINES 

Imports 

104 

79 

73 

81 

86 

89 

101 

101 

102 

100 

Exports 

24.8 

89 

69 

77 

74 

80 

85 

87 

81 

92 

85 

65 

JAPAN  d 

Exports 

•• 

100 

03 

87 

88 

104 

118 

•• 

142 

147 

.. 

i 

n  Veiir  beginning  1  April  of  the  year  stated, 
b  Year  ending  September  of  the  year  stated. 

0  Weighted  wholesale  price  index  numbers  of  18  export  products 
(f.o.b.  prices  excluding  the  value  of  foreign  exchange  certificates), 
d.  Base  IMS  »  100. 
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IX.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
(194%  =  100) 


BURMA 
All  itetn&  a 
Cereals 

Others  (non-food) 

INDIA 
All  items 
Food  articles 
Industrial  raw  materials 
Semi-manufactured  articles 
Manufactured  goods 
Miscellaneous 

KOREA  (Seoul) 

All  items 
Fertilisers 

Textile  raw  materials 
Textiles 

Building  materials 

PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 
General 

THAILAND  (Bangkok) 
General 

VIET-NAM  (Saigon)  b 
General  index 
Rice  &  paddy 
Other  food  products 
Fuel  tz,  mineral  products 
Raw  materials 
Semi-finished  products 
Manufactured  products 

JAPAN 
All  items 

Edible  farm  products 
Processed  foods 
Textiles 
Chemicals  , 

Metal  &  products 
Building  materials 
Fuels 

Miscellaneous  c 


)3&d 

1947 

1949 

1950 

— 

1950 

_ _ 

11 

HI 

24 

123 

115 

107 

119 

31 

96  1 

98 

94 

108 

17 

161 

196 

186 

t 

185 

27 

81 

104 

109 

107 

111 

27 

78 

104 

no 

107 

114 

23 

83 

108 

117 

113 

119 

32 

80 

104 

108 

106 

108 

29 

81 

101 

102 

102 

103 

20 

93 

108 

136 

129 

145 

61 

137 

209 

79 

300 

719 

48 

144 

183 

48 

140 

130 

55 

143 

188 

20 

96 

87 

77 

73 

TO 

6 

103 

93 

95 

94 

96 

6 

C8 

125 

! 

123  ' 

114 

130 

,j  125 

104 

93 

116 

6 

65 

,  i  125 

125 

124 

122 

7 

68 

136 

153 

153 

154 

14 

50 

120 

172 

139 

195 

7 

76 

123 

117 

116 

114 

4 

83 

125 

105 

101 

106 

1 

38 

163 

192 

178 

197 

1 

34 

178 

207 

208 

218 

1 

38 

163 

157 

152 

159 

1 

31 

215 

262 

224 

280 

1 

47 

138 

180 

169 

188 

2 

42 

143 

211 

177 

221 

1 

44 

141 

166 

148 

161 

1 

33 

150 

167 

162 

160 

1 

31 

155 

179 

168 

180 

1931 


IV 

I 

II 

Apr. 

May 

June 

126 

117 

132 

r  “ 
i 

1 

‘  126 

130 

139 

107 

91 

109 

1C3 

109 

114 

223 

236 

,  219 

i  228 

1 

215 

212 

112 

116 

1 

124 

125 

124 

124 

114 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

122 

133 

159 

159 

159 

160 

110  ; 

117 

122 

122 

123 

122 

103  , 

109 

120 

121 

120 

120 

145  1 

1 

143 

145 

i  149 

1 

j 

143 

144 

I 

831.10  1 

1,594 

1.564 

1,546 

1,671 

909.7e  , 

3.356 

2.536 

3.349 

4,182 

568. 9e  1 

1,566 

1.426 

1.529 

1.745 

635.8e  ' 

1,454 

1.339 

1,489 

1,535 

1,103.63 

2,220 

2,395 

2,175 

2,089 

83 

1 

84 

83 

69 

88 

87 

101 

99 

102 

103 

103 

101 

132  . 

136 

144 

140 

144 

148 

104 

96 

101 

1  97 

108 

116 

139  ; 

132 

138 

'  138 

135 

140 

155 

159 

'  159 

160 

138 

158 

236  ; 

267 

240 

236 

241 

224 

115  I 

126 

136 

132 

132 

145 

no  1 

122 

152 

145 

155 

156 

215 

246 

272 

273 

273 

269 

206  1 

225 

250 

253 

250 

248 

161  ' 

166 

174 

172 

175 

175 

322  1 

389 

593 

411 

397 

372 

204 

221 

241 

240 

240 

242 

270  , 

351 

452 

447 

i  455 

453 

199 

236 

246 

249 

246 

243 

168 

176 

193 

.  191 

193 

195 

203 

226 

245 

248 

Agricultun.l  Product  . 

New  series  for  Saigon  beginning  19(0.  which  is  linked  to  the  old. 
series. 

Revised  Series. 

Figures  in  the  column  refer  to  1938-40  for  Burma,  year  cadiug 
August  1939  for  India  and  January  to  June  1939  for'  Saigon. 


e.  Price  index  for  Pusan  beginning  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950. 
with  1947  =  100.  Index  of  4th  December  is  used  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1950.  For  comparison  with  nrevious  Seoul  prices,  it 
may  be  indicated  that.  Hgures  for  June  1950  for  Pusan  for  ■‘All 
items"  and  the  four  group  indices  are  rcspectivclv  308.0.  909.7. 
342.3.  237.9  and  338.0;  and  those  for  Seoul,  with  1947  =  100.  are 
respectively  348.0.  909.7,  351.8.  234.4  and  337.8; 


X.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  COST  OF  LIVING  AND  RETAIL  PRICES 


(1948  =  100) 


1938 

1947 

1949 

1950 

BURMA  (Rangoon) 

1 

Cost  of  living 

28 

108 

135 

114 

Food 

24 

115 

142  1 

120 

CAMBODIA  (Phnom-Penh) 

Cost  of  living 

84 

138 

154 

Food 

80 

133 

CEYLON  (Colombo) 

Cost  of  living 

97 

93 

105 

Food 

91 

104 

112 

HONG  KONG 

Cost  of  living 

101 

112 

117 

Food 

100 

118 

126 

INDIA  (Bombay) 

Cost  of  living 

35 

92 

101 

103 

Food 

32 

99 

105 

109 

INDONESIA  (Djakarta) 

Food 

8 

179 

97 

113 

KOREA  (Pusan) 

Retail  price  index 

59 

123 

293c 

Food 

64 

131 

315c 

LAOS  (Vientianne)  a 

Cost  of  living 

76 

106 

107d 

Food 

88 

103 

lOOd 

MALAYA  (Kuala  Lumpur) 

Cost  of  living 

Chinese 

106 

94 

101 

Indian 

103 

94 

99 

Malay  b 

93 

108 

PAKISTAN  (Karachi) 

Cost  of  living 

95 

Food 

93 

PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 

Cost  of  living 

23 

106 

94 

92 

Food 

24 

108 

93 

86 

THAILAND  (Bangkok) 

Cost  of  Ihdng 

8 

100 

96 

99 

Food 

5 

99 

95 

97 

VIET-NAM  (Saigon) 

Cost  of  living 

74 

122 

125 

Food 

74 

120 

114 

JAPAN  (Urban) 

Cost  of  living 

57 

138 

129 

Food 

64 

134 

120 

a.  December  1948  =  100.  1948  averages  for  old  s'’rir.s  being  93 

for  co.sl 

of  living  index  and  94  for 

food.  New 

series  begin 

from  Julv  1930. 

Averages  for  the  first  quarter  of  19.50 

for  the  old 

series 

for  cost 

of  living  index  and  food 

index  respeclivelv  are 

94  unU 

92  and 

those  for  the  new  series  are  102  anU  05. 


1950 

1951 

II 

1 

III 

1 

IV 

I 

II 

Apr. 

May 

June 

113 

121 

108  i 

105 

no 

106 

107 

in 

115 

132 

113  ■ 

111 

116 

109 

111 

126 

149 

161 

162 

159 

103 

106 

100 

109 

109 

109 

109 

109 

no 

114 

112 

114 

1  112 

113 

112 

112 

115 

116 

116 

126 

128 

128 

125 

124 

121 

129 

135 

135 

102 

106 

104 

107 

111 

no 

no 

111 

108 

114  1 

109 

113 

116  ' 

116 

116 

117 

118 

111 

119 

179 

167 

164 

164 

173 

195e 

278 

461 

881 

1.152 

1.196 

1,037 

1.224 

230c 

307 

453 

977 

1.325 

i  1,427 

1,151 

L396 

108 

no 

107 

111 

109 

111 

114 

100 

105 

95 

99 

,  97 

98 

102 

97 

102 

109 

125 

i  132 

131 

132 

133 

96 

100 

107 

125 

132 

130 

132 

134 

103 

111 

118 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

94 

94 

94 

96 

98 

98 

97 

99 

93 

i 

91 

92 

90 

98 

98 

97 

100 

89 

92 

97 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

82 

85 

91 

92 

95 

1 

94 

93 

96 

102 

97 

100 

no 

'  115 

'  117 

115 

112 

102 

94 

94 

107 

112 

'  115 

112 

108 

122 

127 

130 

132 

138 

134 

138 

141 

112 

114 

117 

115 

118 

115 

117 

121 

125 

129 

129 

142 

150 

149 

154 

143 

119 

122 

116 

132 

140 

140 

.  145 

136 

b.  January  1949  =  100. 

c.  Average  of  10  months. 

(1.  Averages  of  first,  third  and  fourth  quarters, 
e.  23  June  only. 
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XI.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES* 


(Monthly  averages  per  ton) 


Currency 

Unit 


1938  i<j48 


1949  1950 


1930 

U  III  IV 


1951 


II  Apr. 


May  June 


RICE 


Burma 

RS. 

266 

264 

India 

RS. 

436 

442 

432 

Indonesia 

R. 

870 

870 

Japan 

000  Y. 

d.21t 

24.9 

29.7 

Korea 

000  w. 

127 

145 

Pakistan 

Ks. 

917 

977 

475 

Thailand 

Baht 

738 

713 

696 

Viet-Nam 

Pr. 

IOC 

2,100 

2,630 

2,170 

WHEAT 

India 

KS. 

566 

532 

410 

Korea 

000  W. 

73 

95 

Pakistan 

KS. 

326 

317 

*270 

SUGAR 

India 

RS. 

990 

846 

773 

Indonesia 

R. 

2,290 

1,550 

2,906 

Kottea 

000  w. 

411 

745 

Pakistan 

R.S. 

925 

964 

1,000 

Philippines 

P. 

72 

307 

313 

284 

Thailand 

000  Baht 

4.61 

5.66 

5.33 

PEPPER 

Cambodia 

000  Pr.  , 

0.41 

35.1 

1  95.4 

137 

Indonesia 

000  R.  , 

5.47 

19.4 

Malaya 

000  MS 

3.2 

8.2 

15.0 

Thailand 

000  Baht 

23.8 

46.0 

95.6 

TEA 

Ceylon 

'  RS. 

1,540 

3,390 

4,170 

4,450 

India 

H.S. 

3,590 

3,660 

Pakistan 

Rs. 

4.696 

4.248 

Indonesia 

R. 

630 

2.200 

2,870 

5,520 

U.K. 

U.S.  S 

1,190 

950 

U.SA. 

U.S.$ 

1,290 

1,2*43 

1,146 

TOBACCO 

India 

Rs. 

5,820 

6,850 

Pakistan 

Rs.  1 

2,5*51 

2,368 

2,550 

Philippines 

.  P. 

V23 

816 

796 

1,151 

VEGETABLE  OIL  b 

Ceylon 

Ks. 

181 

1,006 

1,006 

1.399 

India 

KS. 

666 

760 

8-50 

Indonesia 

R. 

1.220 

940 

1,700 

Malaya 

M$ 

149;: 

1,160 

913 

1.092 

Pakistan 

Rs. 

2,649 

2,986 

3.267 

Philippines 

P. 

130 

980 

620 

676 

COPRA 


236 

257 

265 

264 

259 

432 

432 

432 

432 

432 

•132 

432 

432 

940 

920 

2,177 

1.350 

1.550 

29.1 

29.7 

36.9 

36.9 

36.9 

36.9 

36.9 

346 

^8 

. . 

l,315h 

1,326 

1,270 

1,348 

507 

5*09 

517 

630 

599 

633 

656 

703 

692 

723 

702 

699 

703 

703 

690 

1,910 

2,410 

2.160 

1.993 

2.187 

2,000 

2,210 

2,350 

409 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

280 

233 

970h 

947 

909 

1,053 

287 

244 

266 

302 

273 

307 

326 

769 

769 

787 

822 

822 

822 

822 

822 

3,500 

2,943 

2,313 

3,243 

3,250 

3,130 

1,006 

.’.*  h 

5,383 

6,567 

989 

1.008 

1.0*21 

1,6k 

1,021  , 

1,621 

1,021 

1,021 

289 

293 

278 

263 

264  ' 

253 

267 

273 

4.36 

6.20 

6.35 

6.22 

5.49 

5.84 

4.53 

6.10 

126 

.  147 

140 

152 

136 

164 

153 

151 

1*4*0 

103.6 

16’.7 

87.0 

15*9 
84  9 

1*8.2 

102.0 

1*7.3 

101.1 

18.0 

100.8 

1*7.0 

101.3 

1*6.8 

101.3 

3.700 

'  4,530 

4,730 

5,020 

3,946 

4.167 

3.946 

3,726 

3,840 

4,100 

3,814 

3,505 

4,034 

4.343 

3,533 

3,537 

3,674 

3.387 

5,170 

6.330 

6.660 

6,920 

7,500 

7,000 

888 

999 

986 

983 

1.043 

1,012 

1.049 

1.069 

1,066 

1,133 

1,180 

7,140 

7,100 

6,937 

6,878 

1  6,878 

6,878 

6.878 

2,281 

2,438 

2,790 

4,097 

3.918 

‘  3,650 

3.483 

4,621 

1,296 

1,241 

1,142 

1,106 

976 

1.116 

960 

853 

1,259 

1,421 

1,546 

2,008 

1,716 

1.944 

1,713 

1,493 

880 

890 

830 

942 

981 

947 

999 

996 

1,780 

1,980 

2,100 

2,160 

T!,160 

2.160 

1,029 

2,737 

1,150 

3.566 

1,204 

3.483 

1,578 

3.393 

1.367 

2.869 

1,482 

2,913 

1,369 

2,880 

i.ks 

2,813 

640 

673 

720 

890 

760 

870 

780 

620 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R. 

M$ 

Baht  ! 

1  1 

109 

*5*9 

60 

531 

986 

390 

646 

515 

t  .. 

591 
'  1,289 
470 
518 

1  311 

1  2,320 

820 

1,486 

1,1.90 

650 

360 

3.292 

,  762 

1,398 
.  1,250 
615 
347 
2,892 

1 

842 

1.476 

1.280 

693 

367 

3,113 

916 

1,609 

1,380 

738 

370 

3,972 

1,173 

r..585 

1,533 

914 

480 

4.729 

1,040 

1,534 

'  736  1 

369  1 
4,014  ' 

1,161 

1,500 

1,600 

820 

437 

4,479 

1,034 
1,534 
1.600 
,  725 

371 
!  4.229 

923 

1,567 

664 

298 

3,333 

COTTON,  RAW 

!  i 

1 

1 

I 

India 

Korea 

Pakistan 

U.K. 

i  Rs.  i 

'  1,830 

1,800 

•• 

1 

' 

1,729 

'  1,729 

1,729 

1,729 

1,729 

000  w. 

Rs. 

630 

1,879 

929 

2,109 

2.218  ) 

1,689 
>  1,934 

2.502 

2.7*48 

3.422 

2,388h 

3,178 

2,667 

3,054 

2,300 

3.278 

,  2,200 
3,201 

£ 

232 

329 

292 

341 

398 

439 

471 

463 

487 

464 

JUTE,  RAW 

India 

Pakistan 

U.K 

U.HA. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

90 

1,070 

958 

1.110 

849 

^  1,100 
668 

1.120 

713 

1.100 

659 

1.100 

623 

1,102 

934 

2,144  i 
1.585 

2,673 

1.527 

2.811 

1.577 

2,949 

1.652 

U.S.$ 

385 

315 

326 

311 

311 

437 

601 

634 

U.S  $ 

95 

408 

343  , 

358 

340 

326 

467 

616 

635 

578 

hhs 

XI.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES-  (Cvntd.) 


(Monthly  averages  per  ton) 


1950  1951 


Unit 

1938 

1948 

1349 

1950 

II 

III 

IV 

1  I 

1 

II 

i 

Apr. 

May 

June 

HEMP 

Philippines 

P. 

118 

883 

892 

887 

832 

882 

950 

1151 

1,144 

1,206 

1,160  1 

1,067 

WOOL.  RAW 

India 

RS. 

1.963 

2,030 

3,990 

3,240 

3,090 

6,710 

5.861 

5.234 

6,040 

4,832 

4,832 

Pakistan 

SILK,  RAW 

RS. 

3,180 

4,260 

5,480 

3,533 

3,537 

3,674 

3,387 

India 

000  Rs. 

.62.9 

66.9 

84.1 

90.8 

93.3 

73.6 

77.6 

74.3 

79.3 

77.2 

66.5 

Japan 

Mn.  Y. 

i.57 

2.29 

2.58 

2.02 

2.92 

3.26 

4.6 

3.6 

3.9 

3.4 

3.4 

Korea 

Mn.  W. 

7.1 

11.6 

14.8 

•• 

51.2h 

54.7 

46.9 

52.0 

HIDES 

India 

Rs. 

2,160 

2,010 

2,000 

1,710 

2,060 

2,200 

4,134 

4,390 

4.685 

4.134 

4,354 

Pakistan 

Rs. 

1,860 

2.296 

2,543 

2,473 

2,366 

2.922 

3.895 

3.003 

3,503 

2,992  i 

2.513 

Thailand 

000  baht 

8.2 

9.9 

,  12.3 

n.7 

12.3 

15.4 

23.5 

17.4 

18.5 

19.6 

14.2 

RUBBER,  NATURAL 

Ceylon 

KS. 

816 

1,367 

1,257 

3,417 

2,543 

3,939 

5,453 

6.598 

4,557 

5.556 

4,233 

3,880 

Indonesia 

R. 

1,176 

1,077 

5,958 

4,323 

7,343 

10,173 

12,100 

8.880 

10,680 

8,050 

7.910 

Malaya 

MS 

539 

944 

855 

2,386 

1.711 

2,820 

3,959 

4.7!>3 

3,706 

4,366 

3.500 

3,252 

Thailand 

baht 

6.531 

6.233 

12,155 

9  139 

12.249 

20,312 

21.779 

19,104 

21,125 

18,750 

17,435 

U.K 

£ 

66 

119 

108 

306 

210 

363 

504 

597 

455 

530 

421 

414 

TT.S.A. 

US$ 

324 

483 

383 

906 

606 

1.078 

1,517 

1.594 

1,455 

1,455 

1,455 

1,455 

Vlet-Nam 

000  Pr. 

1.0 

7.2 

8.3 

15.9 

10.5 

18.7 

26.2 

39.0 

23.6 

26.5 

23.0 

21.2 

COAL 

India 

Rs. 

16.1 

16.0 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

I  15.5 

15.5 

15.3 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

Indochina 

Pr. 

23 

342 

542 

583 

581 

580 

582 

583 

58.5 

58.3 

586 

586 

Pakistan 

RS. 

83 

89.2 

89  3 

89.2 

89.3 

89,3 

78.7 

1  •• 

78.7 

78.7 

78.7 

78.7 

Korea 

TIN 

000  w. 

3.61 

3.80 

3.67 

..  h 

Malaya 

000  Tvrs 

1.63 

4  53 

4.46 

6.04 

4.99 

6.37 

8.33 

10.94 

9.11 

9.81 

9.41  • 

8.09 

Thailand  d 

000  baht 

20.04 

22.16 

17.94 

22  82 

31.10 

1  40.9 

34.8 

36.2 

35.8 

32.2 

U.K. 

£ 

187 

543 

596 

734 

536 

733 

1,027 

■  1,318 

1,091 

1,188 

1,118 

968 

U.S.A. 

PIG  IRON 

US$ 

932 

2.188 

2,186 

2,108 

1,703 

2,155 

2,914 

3,674 

2,968 

3.218 

3,085  : 

2,603 

India 

RS. 

111 

111 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

Japan  e 

000  Y. 

0.02 

3.1 

4.7 

9.8 

12.2 

14.0 

16.9 

32.6 

28.9 

29.5 

39.4 

Korea 

000  W. 

15.0 

27.5 

50.0 

..  h 

200.0  i 

i  200.0 

CEMENT 

1 

! 

India 

Rs. 

83.7 

81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

86.0 

81.2 

81.2 

1  95.5 

Indochina 

Pr. 

30 

746 

961 

986 

996 

976 

976 

976 

1,009 

976 

976 

'  1,076 

Japan 

POO  Y. 

,  . 

2.79 

4.12 

5.01 

4.78 

4.32 

5.43 

6.41 

7.57 

7.15 

7.57 

800 

Korea 

000  w. 

21.8 

40.6 

45.0 

164.6h 

171.0 

162.8 

160.0 

Pakistan 

COTTON  YARN 

RS. 

•• 

938 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

>  93.8 

93.8 

{  93.8 

! 

93.8 

India 

Rs. 

2,620 

3,130 

3,060 

3.060 

3.060 

3.060 

3,255 

3,785 

3,770 

3,792 

3.792 

Indochina 

000  Pr.. 

1.8 

50.1 

45.0 

50.3 

50.2 

47.6 

50.1 

57.3 

66.6 

64,0 

:  64.0 

71.8 

Japan 

COTTON  FABRICS 

000  Y. 

87 

280 

373 

357 

357 

417 

474 

796 

796 

796 

I 

796 

India 

000  Rs. 

4.1 

3  9 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.9 

4.3 

4.3 

'  4.3 

4.3 

Japan  (Y.  per  met?r) 

62 

79 

59 

90 

108 

117 

120 

126 

122 

114 

JUTE  BAGS  (per  hundred) 

India 

Rs. 

133 

146 

156 

156 

156 

156 

159 

268 

270 

263 

270 

Pakistan 

JUTE  (hessian) 

KS. 

151 

174 

196 

200 

190 

179 

189 

216 

214 

219 

t 

215 

UK. 

UH.$ 

183.7 

658 

559 

559 

.559 

559 

718 

803 

718 

i  803 

889 

U.S.A. 

U.S.$ 

172.8 

660 

•• 

777 

586 

753 

1,112 

;  1.183 

1,177 

1,199 

i 

1,187 

I  1.146 

1 

For  details  regarding  specification  and  market  centre  see 
“Explanatory  Notes  to  Table  X”  in  Vol.  I  No.  1.  and  Footnotes 
to  Table  XI  in  Vol.  I  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  Statistical  Supplement 
to  Vol.  1  and  Vol.  II  No.  1. 

Coconut  oil  for  Ceylon.  Malaya  and  the  Philippines:  groundnut  oil 
for  India:  palm  oil  for  Indonesia:  and  mustard  oil  for  Pakistan. 
India,  raw  cotton.  Bengal  Fine  M.G.  substituted  from  third  quarter 
1949  for  original  .specification  the  price  of  which  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1949  was  1309 


e.  Pig  Iron  No.  2  for  casting  substituted  beginning  July  1950.  the 
quotation  for  the  original  specification  l.e.  Pig  Iron  for  steel  being 
11.9  for  July  1950. 
d.  Tin  Ore. 
g.  October. 

li.  Beginning  second  quarter  of  1951.  all  figures  refer  to  Pusan 
1.  December. 
t  1939 


t  19.37 
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XII.  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS* 


BURMA  (million  Rs.)  | 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money' 
Currency:  In  circulation 
Deposit  money  b 

Commercial  Banks 
Total  deposits 
Assets:  Cash 
Short  term:  Government 
Short  term:  Other 
Long  term:  Government 
Union  Bank  of  Burma 
Deposits:  Total 

Government 
Foreign  assets:  Total 
Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government 
Long  term:  Government 
Bank  Clearings 

CEYLON  e  (million  Rs.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 
Currency — Nat  active  ■ 

Deposit  money  b 
Commercial  Banka  l 

Total  deposits 
Assets:  Cash 

Short  term 
Long  term 

Central  Bank  of  Ceylon  I 

Deposit :  Total 

Government 
Foreign  assets:  Total 
Local  assets  I 

Short  term:  Government 
Long  term :  Government 
Bank  Clearings 

HONG  KONG  (million  HK$) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 
Notes:  Total  issued  ' 

Bank  Clearings 

INDIA  g  (1000  million  Rs.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 
Currency:  Net  active 
Deposit  money 
Scheduled  Banks 
Total  deposits  I 

Assets:  Cash 

Short  term 
Long  term 

Reserve  Bank  of  India 

Deposits:  Total 

Government  j  i 
Foreign  assets:  Total 
Banking  Department  | 

Issuing  Department 
Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government' 
Short  term:  Others 
Long  term:  Total 
Banking  Department  i 
Issuing  Department 
Bank  Clearings  | 

INDO-CHINA  (mlUion  Pr.)  i 

Commercial  Banks 
Total  deposits  | 

Assets:  Short  term  I 


1938  1948  '  1949  1950 


351 

418 

391 

174 

202  1 

207 

108 

199c 

233  : 

246 

3 

72c  . 

109 

69 

•  •  1 

26 

8  , 

23 

48 

67 

60  * 

100 

7 

108d 

149 

226 

44d 

46 

163 

88d 

172 

216 

6d 

20 

18 

lOd 

10 

13 

68  ' 

157c 

128 

139 

34 

236 

237 

271 

579 

621 

475 

641 

687 

660 

269 

284 

151 

i 

127 

137  ' 

205 

, 

193 

230 

187 

189 

20 

533 

1 

14 

4 

91  , 

396 

461 

549 

i  778 

840 

803 

689 

! 

1 

917 

1.199 

3.03h 

1 

! 

13.58 

12.38 

1 

'  12.49 

1.35h 

8.07 

7.06 

6.83 

2.27 

9.90 

8.85 

,  8.71 

0.22 

1.28 

1.04 

0.98 

1.16 

4.33 

4.47 

:  4.40 

•• 

,  4.65i 

1  3.74 

3.73 

0.32 

4.29 

3.10 

1  2.94 

O.IS 

2.67 

1.75 

1  68 

1.15 

13.74 

8.95 

8  68 

0.04 

,  3.44  1 

i  1.87 

2.08 

l.llh 

'  10.30  ! 

] 

7.08 

!  6.60 

0.02 

0.01  ' 

0.03 

i  0.02 

0.02 

0.09 

0.12 

'  0.10 

0.39 

2.83 

5.01 

5.21 

0.06 

0.75 

1.00 

0.76 

0.32 

2.08 

4.01 

4.45 

1.54 

5.07 

4.77  1 

4.70 

1.126  ! 

i 

1.284  i 

1.616 

I 

338  1 

600 

1 

707 

1950 


U 

HI 

IV 

I 

412 

383 

360 

436 

204 

223 

204 

198 

246 

267 

246 

238 

74 

74 

57 

48 

20 

25  i 

25 

19 

105 

91  ' 

108 

170 

6 

7 

7 

7 

189  , 

291 

287 

277 

122 

223 

237 

237 

178 

271  , 

279 

283 

19 

15 

14 

17 

16 

14  1 

15 

13 

139 

151  1 

144 

165 

252 

276 

311 

347 

438 

488 

549 

661 

613 

663  i 

741  ' 

860 

103 

146 

178 

204 

173 

242  j 

252 

192 

182 

178  1 

203 

217 

177f  i 

184 

224 

3f 

27 

32 

5061 

552 

617 

14f 

14 

14 

. . 

4  ' 

2 

525 

614 

590 

672 

801 

802 

807 

807 

945 

1,408 

1,566 

1,615 

12.86 

12.22 

! 

12.35 

13.37 

6.80 

6.76 

6.94 

.  7.01 

8.66 

8.75 

1  8.82 

i  9.04 

0.90 

1.08 

1.08 

0.89 

4.68 

4.26 

4.20 

5.21 

3.60  { 

3.82 

,  3.90 

1 

3.45 

2.70 

3.04 

3.08 

3.03 

1.56 

1  1.66 

1.75 

1.82 

8.76 

8.50 

8.62 

,  9  01 

1.94 

2.22 

2.16 

'  2.03 

6.82 

1  6.28 

1 

6.46  i 

!  6.98 

0.02 

I  0.03 

0.02  i 

'  0  03 

0.13 

1  0.07 

0.05 

0.14 

5.27 

'  5.23 

5.27 

5.70 

0.59 

0.71 

0.90  . 

0.93 

4.68 

4.52 

4.37 

4.77 

4.61  j 

1  4.60 

1  4.74 

1 

5  99 

j 

1,520  ' 

1,602 

i 

1,769  I 

1.902 

683 

689 

721  ; 

611 

1931 


II 

Apr. 

May 

June 

473 

485 

481 

454 

223 

217 

223 

229 

261 

257  1 

264 

272 

54 

49 

52 

61 

23 

23 

23 

23 

151 

158 

155 

139 

8 

8 

8 

8 

304 

267 

292 

353 

258 

226 

249 

300 

293 

266 

277 

335 

17 

17 

17 

17 

13 

13 

13 

13 

150 

144 

162 

144 

358 

355 

359 

361 

672 

678 

674 

664 

,  856 

871 

861 

837 

'  217 

224 

222 

205 

181 

180 

188 

173 

216 

216 

216 

216 

250 

241 

264 

245 

46 

34 

62 

44 

660 

650 

679 

650 

14 

14 

14 

14 

692 

674 

714 

688 

806 

807 

806 

806 

1,534 

1,572 

1.562 

1,467 

13.89 

13.95 

14.01 

13.72 

7.07 

7.28 

7.11 

6.8J 

8.95 

9.05 

8.93 

8.86 

0.93 

0.87 

0.84 

1.08 

5.61 

5.62 

5.71 

5.59 

3.20 

3.26 

3.18 

3.16 

3.03 

3.06 

2.95 

3.10 

1.76 

1.77 

1.69 

1.80 

9.11 

9.20 

9.14 

8.97 

1.83 

1.92 

1.76 

1.79 

7.28 

7.28 

7.38 

7.18 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

0.23 

0.27 

U.20 

0.21 

6.02 

5.98 

6.05 

6.04 

0.90 

0.96 

0.88 

0.S7 

5.12 

5.02 

5.17 

5.17 

6.32 

6.26 

6.76 

5.92 

2,172 

.  2,170 

2.191 

2,157 

626 

'  594 

628 

655 

i 


J. 
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XII.  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  (Contd.) 


1950 


1938  1948  1949 


1950 


II  III  IV 


1951 

II  Apr.  May 


June 


INDONESIA  (million  R.) 
Currency  and  Deposit  Money 


Notes:  Total  issued  k 

18Ch  ' 

'  l,577h 

1,740 

2,203 

2,104 

2,238 

2.621 

2,903 

3,083 

3,137 

Deposits  Money 

Bank  of  Java 

83h 

884h 

756 

1 

1,661 

1,239 

1,543 

1,937 

2,394 

2,391 

2,514 

Foreign  assets:  Total 

Local  assets: 

128h 

551  1 

1  868 

1 

726 

'  770 

1,242  , 

^  1,504 

1,684 

1,616 

1,726 

1,710 

Short  term:  Government 

3h 

916h 

972 

2,007 

1,930 

,  2,030 

2,445 

2,782 

2,035 

2,275 

1,999 

1,832 

Short  term:  Others  ‘ 

eih 

1  .. 

i 

70 

138 

1  120 

'  169 

194  1 

173 

395 

244 

426 

514 

JAPAN  (1000  miUion  Y.) 


Currency  and  Deposit  Money 


Notes:  Net  Active  m 

Deposit  money 

2.9  j 
5.3h 

1  338.1 
266.9 

294.0 

364.2 

315.2 

452.1 

298.1 

437.8 

307.4 

457.7 

3.57.2 

482.3 

378.1 

5558 

3Si.9 
'  626.1 

390.5 
362.  t 

379.6 
606.  i 

.7s:.7 

6.S9..i 

All  banks  except  Bank  of 

Japan 

Total  deposits 

Assets:  Cash 

Short  term 

Long  term 

19.1  1 
1.2h  ! 
12.7  ' 
5.8 

326.4 

24^3 

68.2 

613.9 

22.9h 

496.8 

115.4 

893.4 
21.6 

825.8 

117.4 

852.3 

20.0 

786.1 

110.2 

917.1 

22.0 

855.5 

120.4 

997.4 

22.3 

945.8 

132.7 

1,132.2 

27.8 

1,029.3 

141.0 

1.237.6 

2t.S 

1,160.2 

150.3 

1.196.5 
27.8 

1.108.6 
i  146.9 

1.240.7 
23.7 

1.155.7 
150.5 

1.275.6 
23.0 

1,216.2 

153.6 

Bank  of  Japan 

Deposits:  Total 

Government 

0.4 

0.3 

29.5 

10.4 

57.2 

35.2 

56.7 

37.8 

49.7 

32.3 

51.0 

32.7 

77.4 

55.6 

,  164.7 
'  1.39.6 

177.1 

155.3 

■  160.6 

1  138.7 

178.7 

155.3 

,  192.0 
172.0 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government 
Short  term:  Others 

Long  term:  Government 
Bank  Clearings 

0.1  i 
1.8 

i  69.0 

1  54.6 
'  153.8 
235.7 

94.1 

77.8 

182.3 

549.2 

78.1 

123.2 

143.7 

808.0 

70.2 
128.6 
145.1 
!  746.6 

89.9 

140.2 

123.2 
819.6 

67.7 

122.9 

136.3 

1,009.4 

'  51.1 

110.9 
133.4 
1,066.1 

42.6 

152.5 

127.3 

1.260.3 

,  42.6 

'  120.5 
:  123.0 
1,243.2 

42.6 

145.6 

127.7 

'  1,239.3 

42.6 
191.3 
129.2 
•  1,298  4 

KOREA,  South  ' 

(1000  nlUllon  W.» 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 
Notes:  In  circulation 
Deposit  money 
All  Banks 
Total  deposits 
Assets:  Cash 

Short  term 
Long  term 
Bank  of  Korea 
Deposits;  Total  n 

Government 
Foreign  assets: 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government 
Short  term:  Others 
Long  term  { 

Bank  Clearings 

MALAYA  (million  MS)  | 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Cmrency:  Total  issued  p  ' 

PAKISTAN  (milUon  Rs.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money  ■ 
Currency:  In  circulation 
Deposit  money 
Scheduled  Banks 

Total  deposits  i 

Assets:  Cash  { 

Short  term  I 

State  Bank  of  Pakistan 
Deposits;  Total 

Government 
Foreign  assets: 

Banking  Department  ' 

Issuing  Department  , 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government  i 
Short  term:  Others 
Long  term:  ' 

Banking  Depaitment 
Issuing  Depart  mrtit 
Bank  Clearings  _ 


1 


0.31 

28.9!) 

42  06 

301.22 

'  328.09 

337.11 

382.12 

1  108.12 

0.12 

11.48 

20.65 

.  . 

1 

0.52 

32.93 

56.93 

0.05 

8.31 

15.44 

.  . 

1.05 

32.16 

52.92 

0.41 

3.25 

3.53 

•• 

1  ■■ 

0.62 

5.18 

7.83 

172.3! 

173.48 

238.72 

260.42 

270.97 

265.85 

268.24 

278.81 

91.27 

93.94 

136.72 

140.59 

135.30 

134.56 

138.30 

133.05 

6.13 

6.47 

6.47 

6.43 

6.64 

5.00 

6.38 

8.55 

116.33 

148.40 

291.22 

.445.02 

539.38 

511.77 

535.35 

■571.04 

6.97 

8.20 

13.45 

13.70 

1  48.32 

52.29 

j  52.49 

1  56.12 

50.35 

55.36 

62.66 

0.28 

0.18 

0.41 

■  3.31 

!  3.34 

3.34 

3.57 

i  4.33 

2.88 

4.06 

1  6.24 

0.20 

20.57 

39.87 

40.83 

^  73.77 

4.32 

27.11 

48.70 

.  149.92 

120.30 

147.25 

182.20 

1 

1 

407 

402 

456 

410 

461 

589 

682 

726 

721 

729 

728 

1,708 

1,741 

1,794 

1,783 

!  1,704 

1.871 

2,184 

2.088 

2,134 

2,114 

2,017 

990 

999 

1,055 

1,081 

.  1,085 

1,007 

1,061 

1,162 

1,138 

1,136 

'  1,213 

1,092 

1,072 

1,180 

!  1.198 

.  1,202 

1,168 

'  1,227 

,  1,380 

1.355 

1.391 

1,393 

218 

204 

148 

'  161 

127 

124 

129 

188 

153 

198 

,  214 

322 

428 

562 

i  611 

521 

698 

{  849 

664 

790 

651 

1  550 

1,164 

1,015 

795 

■  766 

796 

825 

'  957 

1.040 

1,015 

1,025 

*  1,079 

1  911 

795 

607 

1  595 

600 

656 

811 

819 

839 

821 

797 

:  1.009 

722 

'  342 

308 

315 

383 

'  577 

637 

655 

641 

!  616 

,  1.203 

1618 

1,274 

:  1,352 

1,130 

1,139 

1  1,321 

1,337 

1,337 

1,337 

j  1,337 

117 

111 

103 

103 

102 

103 

59 

72 

13 

100 

i  102 

1 

3 

37 

10 

;  « 

82 

118 

1 

13 

39 

— 

1  __ 

•  • 

65 

178 

269 

'  286 

247 

242 

178 

!  258 

212 

260 

i  303 

1  25 

97 

469 

1  411 

j  519 

650 

1  784 

i  669 

753 

653 

300 

325 

362 

327 

366 

400 

602 

1  392 

410 

424 

'  342 

i 

1 


i 

i 
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XII.  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  {Contd.) 


PHILIPPINES  (mUlion  P.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 
Currency:  Net  active 
Deposit  Money 

Commercial  Banks 
Total  deposits 
Assets:  Cash 

Short  term 
Long  term 

Central  Bank  of  Philippines 
Deposits:  Total 
Foreign  assets:  Total 
Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Others 
Long  term 

Bank  Clearings 

Total  Bank  Debits  to  Check¬ 
ing  Account 

THAILAND  (miUion  baht) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money  | 

Notes:  in  circulation  r 

Deposit  money  s 

Commercial  Banks 
Total  deposits 
Assets:  Cash 

Short  term 
Long  term 

Bank  of  Thailand  I 

Deposits:  Total 

Government 

Foreign  assets:  Total  i 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Others 
Long  term: 

Banking  Department 
Issuing  Department 

Bank  Clearings 
Debits  to  sight  Deposit 


1938  ! 

i 

1 

1948 

_ I 

1949 

i 

1950 

1 

14  Ih 

513 

! 

551 

598 

73h 

547 

1 

547 

549 

1 

870h 

818  j 

827 

6dh  ' 

313 

203  ' 

209 

210  ' 

563 

536 

49 

84 

62 

1  144 

164 

400 

607 

482 

1  30  1 

63 

. . 

20 

130 

26 

381 

443  , 

462 

175 

772 

723 

674 

191h 

2.237 

i  1 

i  2,505 

2,610 

1.014 

1  1,020 

1,061 

1 

53 

786 

'  829 

1 

867 

13 

369 

330 

■  274 

28 

406 

546 

1  609 

8 

102 

I 

i  96 

717 

'  1,166 

1  1.447 

338 

444 

'  455 

!  1.722 

2,268 

3,207 

!  434 

1  604 

1  903 

i 

5 

1 

150 

1  142 

951 

755 

500 

774 

1,112 

1,544 

l,447h 

2,068t 

1950 


1 

U 

1 

in 

IV 

I 

1 

1 

574 

1 

601 

647  * 

690 

530 

545 

627 

564 

1 

805  ! 

818 

916 

858 

174 

184 

286 

232 

543 

520  ! 

523 

644 

61  , 

69 

71  ; 

69 

138 

143 

238  ^ 

185 

447 

459 

582 

561 

62 

63 

42 

54 

122  1 

139 

156 

163 

461 

445 

481 

453 

639 

676 

783 

759 

2,486 

2,564 

2.933  2.569 

1,008 

!  1,059 

1,187  1.205 

821 

864 

963  1  1,000 

252 

1  255 

325  317 

600 

598 

610  694 

90 

104 

103  96 

i 

1  451 

1,542 

1,488  i  1,454 

501 

511 

370  1  309 

3,111 

3,274 

3,579  :  3,700 

827 

933 

1,033  '  1,306 

143 

140 

144  155 

500 

.500 

500  512 

1,357 

1,653 

1.814  2,100 

,  2,930 

1951 


II  1 

Apr. 

May  1 

June 

700  ' 

711 

703  ! 

686 

573  ' 

584  i 

563 

573 

864 

876 

■ 

852  1 

863 

581  ' 

556 

581  j 

606 

75 

76 

76 

73 

193 

173 

203 

203 

563 

583 

561 

544 

29 

47 

19 

20 

211 

,  163 

235 

235 

452 

418 

505 

432 

727 

681 

•  99 

703 

i 

3  752 

3.743 

3.794 

3.721 

1.453 

1.422 

1.471 

1.456 

1,117 

1,091 

1,139 

.  1,122 

470 

470 

490 

449 

699 

699 

710 

680 

92 

90 

94 

93 

1,730 

1,706 

1,690 

1,795 

449 

432 

412 

501 

4,044 

COOl 

4,059 

4,071 

1,558 

1,495 

1,555 

1,626 

155 

153 

155 

!  1.55 

561 

537 

574 

574 

i;931 

1,916 

2.084 

1,792 

2,546 

:  2,466 

( 

2,644 

2,527 

u 


a  Net  actiTC  corrency:  Total  issued  less  holdings  in  all  banks 
including  the  central  bank  and  the  government  treasuries. 
Currency  In  clrcnlation:  Total  Issued  less  holdings  in  all 
banks  including  the  central  bank.  Deposit  money:  Deposits 
of  all  banks  (including  central  bank)  subject  to  checks  but 
excluding  inter-banking  liabilities  and  central  government 
deposits.  Cash  of  commercial  banks:  Cash  and  balances 
with  banks.  Short  term  assets:  Short  term  assets  such  as 
loans,  advances  and  bills  discounted.  Long  term  assets: 
Securities,  bonds,  debentures  etc. 

Figures  refer  to  end  of  period  for  months  and  average  of 
month  ends  for  quarterly  and  annual  figures,  except  in  the 
case  of  bank  clearings  where  monthly  totals  and  their  aver¬ 
ages  are  used. 

b  Demand  deposits  of  commercial  banks. 

c  Average  March-December. 

d  Average  April-December. 

e  Figures  up  to  and  including  1M9  are  end  of  quarter  and 
their  averages.  1950  figures  are  end  of  months  and  their 
averages. 

f  Average  of  August  and  September. 

g  Figures  for  1938  are  average  of  weeks  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  March  1939,  except  where  indicated  under  h. 


h  End  of  year. 

i  Average  of  September-December. 

]  Central  and  other  government  deposits  except  1938  which 
includes  only  those  of  the  central  government. 

k  Total  of  Bank  of  Java  notes  and  government  paper  money. 

m  End  of  year  for  1938,  1948,  annual  average  (only  11  months) 
for  1949. 

n  The  series  up  to  and  including  February  1950  and  different 
from  series  beginning  June  1950  onwards  as  the  former 
excludes  Treasury  Deposits.  Government  deposits  in  foreign 
currencing  and  special  deposits  for  counterpart  fund. 

p.  The  figures  in  the  first  of  each  month  have  been  taken  to 
represent  end  of  month  figures  of  the  previous  month. 

r  Total  issued  less  amount  held  in  Banking  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  Thailand. 

s  Sight  deposits  with  commercial  banks  and  at  the  Bank  of 
Thailand  but  excluding  government  deposits. 

t  Average  of  end  of  Quarter. 


» 
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AGKiNTS  OF  THE  UNI  l  EI)  AATIONS 


SALES 

ARGENTINA 

id  tOfiS'  Sudamencana  S.A 
■*  ■  A'  .  nj  ,  . 

Buenos  Aires 

AUSTRALIA 

4  '.nd.-.-.'d  iPtv.i  Lt  •. 

'^.ja  CeofRe  Street 
Sv'irev,  N.S.W. 

BELGIUM 

A^*-nce  e*  M .  es  do  pa  Pres-e  S  A. 

•  22  rue  du  Pcrsi 
-s'pjps-’  r?4 

.  H.  Sniith  u-  S‘jr. 

'.-/S  Pou.ev.i"'  Adiidhc  \’ix 
r>  ,v»-..t'p 

BOLIVIA 

-D'e’pa  Cer't  tica  y  L.terari* 

Avenida  16  etc  lulio,  216 
•-■is.  pa  972 

L.t  Oar 

BRAZIL 

L  j'ar  a  Ari- 
'supJ  \'cx'CO  9S-t! 

Cpiisra  Postal  329' 

Rio  oe  Janeiro 

CANADA 

The  Rversrit'  Press 
799  SJneon  Street  '.Vest 
r.r.-iP'.T,,  2B 

CEYLON 

Tre  ’'ssne  .tt»d  Newscaoers  r^f 
'.'e-. 

_aKe  House 
So  ombo 

CHILE 

‘  a  ivoo  .. 

-  i..e  M  :  Z2 

S.ir.'.agn 

CHINA 

.  .’■'e  s'.ooi’nerc  a  Press  Ltd 
2'  I  Honan  Roaia 
Sr-a-igna 

COLOMBIA 

1.  ('■■jra  l.at  na  Ltda. 

Aba'tado  Aereo  AD'  I 
6  gofa 

COSTA  RICA 

T'Ci'-.s  Hermanns 
A  o  n  r  t  a.-lo  1313 
Si',  lose 

CUBA 

-a  Casa  Beiga 
Se-i-i  de  Smedt 
O’Reilly  455 
I..1  Habana 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

rekoslovcnskv 
S.n  -rtvatep 
Narodni  Trida  9 
Prana  I 

DENMARK 

t  '-..tr  Munkssaard 
t-iirrecade  6 
Kobenhavn 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

I  b'cria  Dom  rsicana 
Ca  e  Mercedes  No.  49 
Aoartado  656 
Ciudad  Truiilio 

ECUADOR 

'.’un  t  He'm.in 
P  I.-. I  De' 

'  '.H'  p. 

Quit  ■> 

EGYPT 

Librane  “La  Renaissance  d'ERvpte’’ 

9  SP  Adly  Pasha 
Caro 

EL  SALVADOR 

M.mu"'  Navas  v  Cia.. 

“La  Casa  de  L'bro  Barato  ” 
a  Avanida  sur  Num  37.  San  Saivador 


ETHIOPIA 

Agence  etn  op  enne  de  pubticitc 
O  Box  tC.' 

Addis-Abeba 

FINLAND 

Akateem  nen  K.riakaupoa 
2.  Keskuskatu 
Hasinki 

FRANCE 

td.tions  A.  Redone 
13.  r.ji'  5outt;cif 
Parp',,  Ve 

GREECE 

t  ctthcroulak.s'' 

L  b'a  rpe  nternatpona  e 
P  ace  de  la  Constitution 
Atnenes 

GUATEMALA 

TpOuoaud  <j  Cia.  Ltda. 

1  Av  Su'  Num  2' 

C  .atema  a 

HAITI 

iVax  Bouchereau 
braine  “A  la  Carava  'e' 

Baite  postale  1 1  I  B 
Port-au-Prnco 

HONDURAS 

I  •:  ■••la  P inampxr'C.ina, 

Caiie  "e  a  Fuente. 

Toquci.R-i  pa 

ICELAND 

Bokaverrlun  SiRtusir  Eymundsonnar 

Austurstreti  18 

Reykjavik 

INDIA 

Oxt  ird  Book  &  Stat  onery  Companv 
Sc  ndia  House 
tvew  De.hi 

INDONESIA 

t.iia^an  PimbanEun.in 
pSii-'ung  Sahari  84 
Dp  tkarta 

IRAN 

Krpt ih-Khaneh  Danesh. 

291  Si.idi  Avenue, 
r  pnneran 

IRAQ 

k'ackenr  e's  Bookshop 
Baokse!  ers  and  Stationers 
Baghdad 

IRELAND 

H  bornian  General  Agency  Ltd., 
"•nmmercia'  Buildings. 

Dame  Street. 

Duj  n 

ISRAEL 

._eo  B  umste  n 
P.O  B.  4154 
35  AUenby  Road 
fel-Aviv 

ITALY 

^0  b-  S.A. 

a  Chiossetto  14 
Mian 

LEBANON 

1-  b'a'ne  un.verselle 
Beyrouth 

LIBERIA 

I.  Momula  Kamar.a 
Gu'.ov  &  Front  Streets, 
iprovia 

LUXEMBOURG 

^  brair  e  |.  Schummer 
P  ace  Guillaume 
Luxembourg 

MEXICO 

Ed  toria  Hermes  S.A. 

Ignacio  Mariscal  41, 

Mi'xiro,  D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.  V.  Martinus  N'lhott 
Lange  Voorhout  9 
s-Gravenhage 

Price  in  the  United  States:  $0  50 


PLBLlCATIOiNS 

NEW  ZEALAND 

G 'rdon  &  Cotch  Ltd., 

'.S  a-  ng  Taylor  St'ect. 
aVe.  lington 

Un  ted  Nati'uns  Assocat.on  ot 

New  Zea  and 

=>.0,  IJI  1,  G.P.O. 
vS'ei  ngton 

NICARAGUA 

Dr.  Ramiro  Ramirer  V., 

Agonc  a  dc  Pubiicasiones, 

'.‘.anagua.  D.N. 

NORWAY 

Jonan  Grundt  Tanuiri  Foriag 

kr.  Augusigt.  7A 

Oa.O 

PAKISTAN 

numas  b  Tnomaa 
Fj't  Mansion,  Freie  Rsad 
kaiach' 

PANAMA 

)  '  •  Meneiler 
Ag-.ppicia  Intoinaciona' 

:e  Pub.icaciones, 

Para  de  Ar.mga 

PERU 

arena  internacona'  di'p  Peru  SA 
Lav  a  1417 
Lima 

PHILIPPINES 

~i.  P.  Perer  Co. 

IjC  R.verside 
San  |uan,  R.zai 

PORTUGAL 

L  .  ir  a  i<oJr  gt.aa 
I  SLi  las.  Ru.i  4u'ea. 
u.  .aon 

SWEDEN 

-  t  hr  t-'C  .  Kungp, 

H  .t;>'iknara.,1o'  A  -B. 

Fiedbgat.in  2 
SFocknoim 

SWITZERLAND 

p.  ora  r  e  Payot  S  A. 
l.,i..psanrae.  Geneve 
Hjria  kauntaardt 
N  rengjise  1  i 
Zunen  I 

SYRIA 

L-bra  f.e  un  ver^e 
Oamas 

THAILAND 

Prjinuara  Mit.  Ltd  , 

iSi  _h.aroen  Krung  Road 

Bangkok 

TURKEY 

Librairie  Hachette 
469  istikial  Caddesii 
Beyog.u-lstanbul. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Van  Schaik’s  Bookstore  Pty.,  Ltd. 

PO.  Box  724 
Pretoria 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

H.M.  Stationery  0ff.ee 
P.O.  Box  569 
London.  S.E.l 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

International  Documents  Service 
Columbia  University  Press 
2960  Broadway 
New  York  27.  N.Y. 

URUGUAY 

L  breria  Internaconal  S.R.l 
Dr.  Hector  D'Elia 
Cal  c  Uruguay  1331 
Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 

Escritoria  Perer  M.achado 
Conde  a  Pihango  I  1 
Caracas 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Orravno  Predurece 
lugos  ovenska  Kni  ga 
Marsala  Tita  23-1  I 
Besgrad 


November  1951,  4.000 


L  N  I  1’  E  U 


\ A  TI 0\S 


ECOAOMIC  SLKNEV  OE  ASIA  AM)  THE  FAR  EAST, 

\\i\  .>  t  I  |>p..  (>"  \ 

l'iilili!>li<-<l  in  JiiU  I9.'>l 

I  .N.  l*iilili<-atioii  Sale*  No.  19.11.  11.  I'.l.  S.'i.T.i.  l',ngli>li  I'.ilitinn. 

Till-  fiiiiilli  i'-isiic-  III  the  Ki  iitiiiiiiii  Siim-y  iif  A-^ia  anil  lln-  l  ai  Ka-^t  iIi-m  r iln-'  lln-  imiiiiilanl  i-i  niiniiiii  iIim  lii|iiiii  (il«  wliiili 
liiiik  |ilai  I-  ill  lln-  K<;  \l  l'.  n-giiia  anil  Japan  iliiiin^  PJ.'iO.  In  ailililimi  In  pnn iiliiii;  lln-  ii-iial  n-vii-w  oi  pnulin  l ion.  Iiaili-.  liii.iin  i’. 
transpiiil.  l•^mll>nli^•  polir)  ami  planning,  tin-  >iii\i-y  a^'|■^M■^■  the  i  (Ii-i  I' nl  wmlil  i  l■alln.lml■nl  ami  tin-  Knnaii  War  ami  '-mli  aMiiii> 
to  liliiiw  Innv  sin  li  laitois  may  alTi-ct  lln-  <-riini)nrn  liliialimi  ot  tin-  i>'^iiiii  in  lln-  imiii-  inimi-iliali-  fiiliiii-.  lln-  'lalisliial  iii.ili-iial 
in  llin  lO.'iO  .''iiivi-y  lias  lll•l•n  lonsiili-ralily  iinpiim-il  imlli  in  roM-raui-  ami  iinalily. 

.\s  lii-liin-.  till-  ■'iiivi-y  i-  lln-  rl•-llll  of  lln-  ri)ii|ii-iatiiin  hI  all  'iili'laiiliM-  iliri-imi'  nl  lln-  >ii  i  i-lai  i.il  of  lln-  Ki  iimiinii: 

liiiinmis>ioii  fill  \^ia  ami  llir  Far  F.asl  wiili  lln-  lii-si  an  li  ami  Slaii-Tns  I )i\ i-imi.  \— -isiam  r  was  .ilso  uivi-ii  li\  lln-  I)' pailnn  nl-i 

of  Kiiimimii  \IIaii>  ami  of  Sm  ial  .\fTaii>  of  lln-  I  iiili  il  Nalioiis.  ami  liy  lln-  f . I  ami  \:;i ii  iilinri-  Oi :;aiii/al ion.  lln-  1  iili-i iial ional 

l.alioiir  Offii  If  .mil  olliri  spi-riali/i-il  af'i-m  ii-s. 
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xi\  !}{.>  i>|n-  9"  \  9” 
l‘iililisli(-il  in  Jtiiir.  I9.'>() 

I  .N.  riihliraliiin  ''all-'  No.  I9.>().  II.  F.  1.  Ili.'i.OII.  T  n;;lisli  riililion 

■■'l'lii>  lali  'l  of  lln-  liasii;  F.ti.M'F.  ii-poili  makt-s  an  in\ al iialili-  liamlliook.  «illi  a  nias>  of  inali-rial  on  loml  ami  aj:t :i  iilliin-. 
iniliislry  ami  miiiinu:.  Iianspoit.  lalioiir.  i  iiiii-iiry  ,iml  liankiiio.  inli-inal Ional  liaiii-  ami  lialain  i-  of  pariiirnl'.  ami  iiillal ionai y 
li-mlfiirii-s  ill  lln-  i-roiiomii-s  of  llir  l'.<i.\Fl-,  roiiiiliii---.'’ 

far  f-.a.\tern  Sunr\. 

“Sliiilriil'  of  A'ian  piolilmi'  will  iiml  lln-  lliiiil  aiinii.il  niinilii  i  of  ilii-  -i  iii^  pii-paii*il  liv  lln-  .''i-i  |■l‘lari.ll  of  lln-  i  i  onoinn 
(aiiiinFmsion  lot  .\sia  ami  lln-  l  ar  Fa«l  inirmpi-n~alili-  lor  M-rioiis  aiialy-i-  ol  ilic  is^iiun," 

f  orrifcn  I'nlicy  Hultrlin. 

“.  .  .  ^ivi-s  a  ri-niai kalily  full  ami  rxIiaii'liM-  arioniil  ol  lln-  1-1011011111  «;lii.ilion  iliiilno  lln-  vi-ar  l*M'».  ami  of  lln-  la- t•r- 
iimli-il\ iii;4  po'l-war  i|i-\ i-|opnii-iil  in  f-ai-li  ol  lln-  lOllllllil-^  lon-n-il  ii\  lln-  1  oinnii'sion  .  .  ." 

Joiinial  ol  the  Hoyal  Slali.tlii  al  Sorirty. 

“.  .  .  imli>pi-ii'alili-  a-  a  'onic  i-lmok  -il  f.n  I--  lo  lln-  'liiili-ni  o|  \-ia  ami  llir  l  ar  Farl.  ' 

Journal  of  1‘oliliiat  |■.^■ononl\. 
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HIE  FAR  EAST 

1  .N.  I’nI.li.-alion  Sal.-s  No.  I9.il.  II.  I  .  I.  «8  pp. 
ifid.T.i.  .i/-  ->U-rlin;:.  ShI**  fran«-«. 


A  slmly  pn-paii-il  liy  tin-  .''i-i-|-<-tai iat  of  tiu-  I  nitt-d  Nations  l-.i  omniiic  <ioinm;srion  lor  \'ia  ami  lln-  l  ar  l  a-l.  ai'iiin 
infornialion  ii-nanlin;;  lln-  laws  ami  i(-giilations  iiovi-rniiij;  llir-  tn-ainn-iil  of  fon-iiiii  iiivi->lmi-iits.  iiuJinlin^  lln-  ininillam  i-  of  iii>  idi-mN. 
iiili-n-rt  and  prolil'.  laxalion.  i-i.  ..  fo,  lln-  following  lonnlrivs;  I’.iiim.i.  li'-\lon.  India.  Imloc  liina.  Imlom-sia.  lln-  Krniiidii-  of 
kori-a.  lln-  1- i-di-ralion  of  Malaya  and  lln-  (iolony  of  .'-iiifiapori-.  Ni-pal.  Norlli  liorm-o.  I’aki'lan.  lln-  I’liilippim-'.  Iliail.iml.  lapaii. 
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